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THE MASTER HANDICRAFTS OF INDIA, 

f 

It is impossible in describing the handicrafts of India to 
follow the classification usually adopted of the aits and in- 
dustries of Europe, based as it is on the broad distinction that 
must always be drawn between art and industiy when industrial 
productions are no longer hand wrought but manufactured by 
machines. Thus the very word manufacture has in Europe come 
at last to lose well nigh all trace of its tme etymological meaning, 
and is now generally used fox the ptocess of the conversion of raw 
materials into articles suitable for the use of man by machinery. 
Work thus executed, in which the invention and hand of a 
cunning workman have had no part, must be classified by itself, 
and under tire most intricate and elaborate divisions. 

In India ever3dhing is hand wrought, and everything, doW to 
the cheapest toy ox earthen vessel, ris tlwrefore more or less a work 
of art. It is not of course meant to ranE the decorative art of 
India, which is a crystallised tradition, although perfect in form, 
with the fine arts of Europe, wherein the inventive genius of the 
artist, acting on his own spontaneous inspiration, asserts itself in 
true creation. The spirit of fine arVis itideed everywhere latent 
in India, but it has ’yet to bo quickened again into operation. 
It has slept ever since the Aryan g6nius of the people \yould 
seem to have exhausted itself in the production of the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. But the Indian workflnan, fiirom the 
humblest potter to the most cunning embroiderer in bhte and 

K a 
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puiple and scailct [Ex. xxxviii 23], is not llic less a true aUist, 
although he seldom rises above the traditions of his art. 

Many sepfiiale elements have contributed toward the develop- 
ment of the decoialive aiLs of India. Theic aic the simple 
archaic forms of the aboriginal negroid tribes who arc now found 
only in the hills, or in the more inaccessible parts of the upland 
plains of Central India; the wild fantastic forms of the Indo- 
Chinese tribes of the Eastern Himalayas and Burmese frontier j 
the monstrous forms of the Dravidian races of the 

Dakhaii; and the primitive Aryan beast and flower forms of 
Hindustan, and revived Aryan knop and flower pattern reintro- 
duced into India by its Pcisianised Afghan, and Mongol [Turko- 
man], conquerors. Indian collections arc now also seen to be 
more and more overcrowded with mongrel forms, the result of the 
influences on Indian ait of European society, European education, 
and above all of the irresistible energy of the mechanical pro- 
ductiveness of Birmingham and Manchester. Through all those 
means foreign forms of ornament are being constantly introduced 
into the country; and so rapidly arc they spreading, that there 
is a real fear that they may at last irretrievably vitiate the native 
tradition of the decorative art of India. The worst mischief is 
perhaps done by the architecture foisted on the country by the 
Government of India, which, 'because it is the architecture of the 
Government, is naturally thought to be worthy of all imitation. 'J'hc 
Nawab of Baiiawalpur was installed tire other day on the throne 
of his ancestors, and in anticipation of lire auspicious event the 
Indian Government built him a palace, which is the ghastliest piece 
of bare classicalism it is possible to imagine, even with so many 
examples before us in this country of the dissenting chapels and 
vestry halls of the last century. And now Holkar, in obvious 
emulation of this preposterous production, is building for himself a 
vast Italian palace at Indore, wlrich is to cost many lakhs of rupees, 
and wUl be like%Trer-tham, or Buckingham Palace, or anything else 
in the world but a habitation meet for kings. This sort of thing 
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has been going on all over India ever since the establishment of 
the Biitish peace in 1803-6 and 1818-19, the fountain head 
and oiigin of all the evil we deplore. 

The natives have, indeed, a great genius for imitation. Thus 
Nearchus [Strabo, xv. i, 67], producing proofs of their skill in 
works of ait, says that, when they saw sponges in use among the 
Macedonians, they imitated them by sewing hairs, thin threads, and 
strings, inexliicably through flocks of wool, and, after the wool was 
well felted together, drawing out the hair and thread and stiings, 
when a perfect sponge remained, which they dyed with bright 
colours. That is exactly what a native, under a happy inspiration, 
would do. There quickly also appeared among Alexander’s Indian 
camp followers manufacturers of brushes for scrubbing the body, 
and of vessels for oil, like to which they saw the Greeks using, 

Teiry, in his Voyage to the Mast Indies^ 1655, in describing 
the people of India, wiiles : — “ The natives there shew very much 
ingenuity in their curious manufactures, as in their silk stuffs, 
which they most artificially weave, some of them very neatly- 
mingled either with silver or gold, or both. As also in maldng 
excellent quilts of their stained cloth, or of fresh-colored taffata 
lined with their pintadocs [prints or chintz], or of their sattin lined 
with taffata, betwixt which they put cotton wool, and work them 
together with silk .... They make likewise excellent carpets of 
their cotton wool, in fine mingled colours, some of them three yards 
broad, and of a great length. Some other richer carpets they 
make all of silk, so artificially mixed, as that they lively represent 
those flowers and figures made in them. The ground of some 
other of their very rich carpets is silver or gold, about which are 
such silken flowers and figures as before I named, most excellently 
and orderly disposed throughout jhe whole work. Their skill is like- 
wise exquisite in making of cabinets, boxes, trunks, and standishes, 
curiously wrought, within and without; inlaid with elephants’ 
teeth, or mother-of-pearl, ebony, tortoiseshell, Sr wire; tliey 
make excellent cups and other things of agate or cornelian, and 
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cuuous they are in cutting of all manner of stones, diamonds as 
well as otlieis. They paint staves or bedsteads, clio&ls or lioxes, 
fiuit dishes, or large cliargcis, exlicmely neat, which, when they be 
not inlaid, as before, they cover the wood, first being handsomely 
turned, with a thick gum, then put their paint on, most artificially 
made of liquid silver, or gold, or other lively colours, which they 
use, and after make it much xnoio beautiful with a very clear 
varnish put upon it, They arc also excellent at limning, and will 
copy out any picture they see to the life ... . The tiuth is, that 
the natives of that monaichy are the best apes for imitation in the 
world, so full of ingeixuity, that they will make any new thing by 
pattein, how hard soever it seem to be done ; and therefore it is 
no marvel if the natives there make shoes, boots, cl oaths, linen, 
bands, and cuffs, of our English fashion, which are all of them 
very much different from their fashions and habits, and yet make 
them all exceedingly neat,” 

The Cashjpero trade in shawls has been ruined through the 
quickness with which the caste weavers have adopted the 
proved shawl patterns” which the Frcndi agents of the Paris import 
houses have set before them. 

We therefore incur a great responsibility in attempting to inter- 
fere in the direct art education of a people who already possess the 
tradition of a system of decoration founded onj^erfect principles, 
which they have learned through centuries of practice to apply 
with unerring truth. What, however, is chiefly to be dreaded is 
the general introduction of machinery into India. We arc just 
beginning in Europe to understand what things may be done 
by machinery, and what must be done by hand work, if 
art is of the slightest consideration in the matter. But if, 
owing to the operation of certain economic causes, machineiy 
were to be gradually introduced into India for the manufacture 
of its great traditional handicrafts, there would ensue an indus- 
trial rerplution>htch, ifqot directed by an intelligent and instructed 
public opimon and the of faste, would 
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inevitably throw the traditional arts of the country into the same con* 
fusion of piinciples, and of their piactical application to the objects 
of daily necessity, which has for three generations been the de- 
struction of decorative art and of middle-class taste in England 
and North-westein Europe, and the United Slates of America. 

The social and moral evils of the introduction of machinery 
into India arc likely to he still greater. At present the industries 
of India aie carried 011 all over the country, although liand-weaving 
is everywhere languishing in the unequal competitiou with Man- 
chester and the Presidency Mills. But in every Indian village 
all the traditional handicrafts are still to be found at work. 

Outside the entrance of the single village street, on an exposed 
rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits by his wheel moulding the 
swift revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. At the back 
of the houses, whiclr form the low irregular street, there are two or 
tliree looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
between the acacia trees, the yellow flowers of whicla drop fast on 
the webs as they are being woven. In the street the brass and 
copper smiths are hammering away at their pots zmd pans j and 
further down, in the verandah of the rich man’s house, is the 
jeweller working rupees and gold mohts into fair jewelry, gold 
and silver earrings, and round tires like the moon, bracelets and 
tablets and nose rings, and tinkling ornaments for the feet, Ukmg 
Ins designs from the fruits and floweis around him, or from the 
traditional forms represented in tlie paintings and caivings of the 
great temple, which rises over the grove of mangoes and palms 
at the end of the street above the lotus-covered village tank. At 
Iialf-past three or four in the afternoon the whole street is lighted 
up by the moving robes of the women going down to draw water 
from tho tank, each with two on three water jars on her head t and 
so, while they are going and returning in single file, the scene glows 
like Titian’s canvas, and moves like the stately procession of the 
Panathenaic frieze. Later the men drive in thetmild grey kine 
from the moaning plain> the looms are folded up, the coppersmiths 
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are silent, the elders gather in tlic gale, the lights begin ta 
glimmer in the fast-falling darkness, the feasting and the music 
are heard on every side, and late into the night the songs are sung 
from the Kamayana or Mahabhaiata. The next morning with 
sunrise, after the simple ablutions and adorations performed in 
the open air before the houses, the same day begins again. 
This is the daily life going on all over Western India in Uie 
village communities of tlie Dakhan, among a people happy in 
their manners and frugal way of life, and in the culture 

derived from the grand epics of religion in which they live 
,and move and have their daily being, and in which the highest 
expression of their literature, art, and civilisation has been 
stereotyped for 3,000 ycai'S. 

But of late years these handicraftsmen, for the sake of whose 
works the whole world has been ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 
3,000 years into India, and who, for all the marvellous tissues and 
embroidery they have wrought, have polluted no rivers, deformed 
no pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air; whose skill and in- 
dividuality the training of countless generations has developed to 
the highest perfection ; these Itcreditary handicrnftJimou arc being 
everywhere gathered from their democratic village communities 
in hundreds and thousands into the colossal mills of Bombay, to 
drudge in gangs, for tempting wages, at manufacturing piece goods, 
in competition with Manchester, in the production of whicli they 
are no more intellectually and morally concerned than the grinder 
of a barrel organ in the tunes turned out from it. 

I do not mean to depreciate the proper functions of machines in 
modem civilisation, but machinery should be the servant and never 
the master of men. It cannot minister to the beauty and plea- 
sure qf life, it can only be die slave of life’s drudgery; and it should 
be kept rigorously in its place, in India as well as England, When 
In England machinery is, by the force of cultivated tasfe, and 
opinion, no longer allowed to intrude into the domain of ait manu- 
factures, which belongs exclusively to tlie. trained mind and hand 
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of individual workmen, wealth will become more equally diffused 
throughout society ; and the working classes, through the elevating 
influence of thbir daily work, and the growing respect for their 
talent and skill and culture, will rise at once in social, civil, and 
political position, raising the whole country, to the highest 
classes, with them; and Europe will leam to taste of some of that 
content and happiness in life which is to be still found in 
the pagan East, as it was once found in pagan Greece and 
Rome. 

The village communities have been the stronghold of the tra- 
ditionaiy arts of India ; and where these arts have passed out of 
the villages into the wide world beyond, the caste system of the 
Code of Manu has still been their best defence against the taint 
and degradation of foreign fashions* The typical Hindu village 
consists exclusively of husbandmen ; but as agriculture and manu- 
factures cannot exist without each other, the village was obliged to 
receive a number of artisans as membeis of its hereditary govern- 
ing body. But they are all “ strangers within the gate,” who re- 
side in the village solely for the convenience of the husbandmen, 
on a sort of scwico contract. It is a peipetual contract, but in the 
lapse of 3,000 years, the artisans have constantly terminated their 
connexion witli a village, or have had to provide for sons in some 
other place, and they at once sought their livelihood in the towns 
which gradually began to spring up everywhere round the centres 
of government, and of the foreign commerce of the country. It 
is in this way that the great polytechnical cities of India liave been 
formed. Community of interests would naturally draw together 
the skilled immigrants of these cities in trades-unions ; the bonds 
of which in India, as was also the case in ancient Egypt, are 
rendered practically indissoluble by the force of caste. We learn 
from, the Bible that already in the earliest times among the 
Hebrews numerous trades had developed into separate callings, 
such as the goldsmiths, braziers, locksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
potters, weavers, and fullers ; but it is not until after the Captivity* 
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that wc find IradeMinious flourishing among the Jews who liad 
hOlUed in higyin, the Iniid of caste. In the jews’ synagogue at 
Alexandria, which was so large that the word Amen, at the end of 
each prayer, hail to bo signalled by the reader to the vast congre^ 
gallon, all the different tiades-unions sat apart from each other, 
an<l the workers in gold and silver, the coppersmiths and braziers, 
the nail and needle-smiths, the potters, carpenters, masons, and 
weavers, had each their appointed seats. The spirit of trades- 
unionism thus spread from Egypt among llie Jews of Palestine, 
who at last carried it with them into every country in Europe. In 
India these ti-ade guilds have also existed from the very beginning 
of Hindu civilisation. In the nineteenth chapter of the second 
section of the Eamayana, or Ayodhya-Kanda—^^ Scenes in 
Ayodhya — tlie inhabitants of that city are represented as going 
out in procession with Eharata to seek Rama in the order of the 
trade guilds : jewellers, potters, ivory-workers, perfumers, gold- 
smiths, weavers, carpenters, braziers, painters, musical instrument- 
makers, armourers, curriers, blaclcsmiths, coppersmiths, makers of 
figures, cutters of crystals, glassmakers, inlayers, and others; with 
the chief of a guild bringing up the rear. It is just sucli a list 
os might be prepared from a census return of llio iirhabilmUs of 
Ahmedabad in Western India at the present day, It is almost 
identical witli the list of the trades as given in Surgeon James 
Tayloris SkeUfi of ihe Topography and Statistics of Dacca ^ pul> 
lished in 1840 [Calcutta]. 

* The ti’ade guilds of the great polytechnical dries of India 
are mot, however, always exacQy coincident with the sectarian 
or ethnical caste of a particular class of artisans, Sometimes 
the same trade is pursued by men of different castes, and 
ita guild generally includes every member of the trade it 
represents without . strict reference to caste. The government 
of 'the guilds or unions. is analogous to that of the village com- 
munities and ctstes, that is, by hereditary oncers. Each separate 
guilds is managed by a court, of .aldermen ot 'nM/iafans 
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‘‘ great gentlemen ”]♦ Nominally it is composed of all the freemen 
of the caste, but a special position is allowed to the sctln^ loids, or 
chiefs of the guild, who are ordinarily two in number, and hold 
their position by hereditary right. » The only other ofiice-beai-er 
is a salaried clerk or gmiasta. 

Membership in Uie guild is also hereditary, but new-comers 
may be admitted into it on the payment of an entrance fee, which 
in Ahmedabad amounts to a/, for papermakers, and 50/. for tin- 
smiths. No unqualified person can remain in or enter a guild. 
It is not tlie practice to execute indentures of apprenticeship, but 
eveiy boy born in a working caste of necessityL learns his father’s 
handicraft, and when he has mastered it, at once takes his place 
as an hereditary freeman of his caste or trade guild j his father, 
or, if he be an orplian, the young man himself, giving a dinner to 
the guild on the occasion. In large cities the guilds command 
great influence. The Nagar-Seth^ or city lord, of Ahmedabad, 
is the titular head of all the guilds, and the liigliest personage 
in the city, and is treated as its representative by the Government. 
In ordinary limes he does not interfere in the internal aflairs 
of the guilds, their management being left to the chief alderman 
of each separate guild, called the Chmtano Sdh^ or “lord of the 
market,^ 

Under British rule, which secures the freest exercise of indi- 
vidual energy and initiative, the authority of the trade guilds 
in India has necessarily been relaxed, to the marked detriment of 
those handicrafts the perfection of which depends on hereditary 
processes and skill. The overwhelming importations of British 
manufactures also is even more detrimental to their prosperity 
and influence, fgr it has in many places brought wholesale min on 
the hereditary native craftsmen, and forced them into agriculture 
and even domestic service. But the guilds, by the stubborn 
resistance, further stimulated by caste prejudice, which they 
oppose to all ianovations, still continue, in this fodom way, 
to serve a ben^dal end,’ in maintaining, for probably another 
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generation, the traditional excellence of the sumptuary arts of 
India, against the fierce and merciless competition of the hmglish 
manufacturers. The guilds are condemned by many for fixing 
the hours of labour and the amount of work to be done in them 
by sli'ict bylaws, the slightest infringement of which is punisliccl 
by severe fines, which are the chief source of their income. But 
the object of these rules is to give the weak and unfortunate the 
same chance in life as others more favored by nature. These 
rules naturally follow from the theocratic conceptions which have 
governed the whole organisation of social life in India : and it is in- 
controvertible that the imrestricted development of the competitive 
impulse in European life, particularly in the pursuit of personal 
gain, is absolutely antagonistic to the growth of the sentiment of 
humanity, and of real religious convictions among men. 

The funds of the guilds of Western India, where they prevail 
chiefly among the Vaishnavas and Jainas of Gujarat, are for the 
greater part spent on charities, and particularly on churitable hos- 
pitals for sick and helpless domestic animals : and in part also 
on the temples of the Maharajas of the Wallabacliarya sect of 
Vaishnavas, and on guild feasts, A favorite device for raising 
money is for the men of a craft or trade to agi*ec on a certain 
clay to shut all their shops but one. The right to keep open this 
one is dien put up to auction, and the amount bid goes to 
the guild fund. In purely agricultural districts the trades arc 
not organised in guilds, and tlie title inahajm is applied simply 
in social courtesy to every member of the Vania [^'Banyan'*], 
Shravak [Jaina, lay priest] and Soni [goldsmith] castes. In dis- 
tricts where there are a considerable number of craftsmen, but 
all of one caste, the head of the caste acts also as chief of the guild. 

It is under this system that the sumptuary arts of India, as dis- , 
tinguished from its village aits, were fostered and sustained, until at ' 
length the whole bullion of the Western nations of antiquity and 
mediseval times'*was poured into the East in exchange for them. It 
is impossible to overestimate the effect of their fonner importation 
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into the West on the art manufactures of Europe ; and by a natural 
leaction il is in its sumptuary productions that the influence of 
modem commerce and the British conquest on India is most 
explicitly and instructively shewn. 

It has, however, been through the encouragement given by 
the great native princes and chiefs, and the cultivated taste of the 
common people, that the sumptuary arts of India have been brought 
to such artistic perfection. From the Ayin Akbari or InstiMes 
of the Emperor Akh^r [a.d. 1556 — 1605], written by Abdul Fazl, 
Akbai*s great minister, we learn that the Mogol emperors of Delhi 
maintained in their palaces skilled workmen from every part 
of India. It is said that Akbax took a great delight in paint- 
ing, and had in his service a large number of artists, in order 
that they “might vie with each other in fame, and become 
eminent by their productions.” Once a week he inspected 
the work of every artist, when in proportion to their individual 
merits they were honored with premiums, and their regular salaries 
were increased. In the aimoury also the emperor personally 
superintended the preparation of the various weapons winch were 
forged and decorated there, in every stage of their manufacture. 
In the workshop of the imperial wardrobe the weavers and 
embroiderers of every country were to be found, and whatever was 
made by them was carefully kept, and those articles of which there 
thus came in time to be a superfluity were given away in presents 
of honour. Through the attention of the emperor the manu- 
facture of various new fabrics was established at Delhi. The skill 
of the imperial manufacturers increased also with their number, 
so that the cloths of Persia, Europe, and China, became drugs 
in the market. The emperor was very fond of woollen stuffs, 
particularly shawls \ and the Ayin Akbari gives a list of all the 
varieties made in the palace, which were classified according to 
their date, value, colour, and weight He had a vast establish- 
ment of jewellers, inlayers in gold, silver, crystal, jftid camelian ; 
damascene workers, chiefiy for ornamenting arms; enamellexs; 
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plain -woikers in gold and silver, and pierced workers ; embossers ; 
‘^inlayeis with little grains of gold,” whose art will be ruiihcr 
noticed in connexion with the modern jewelry of Delhi; makers 
of gold and srlver lace \simbaft\ for sword-belts, &c. ; engravers 
and workers in a sort of fiiiio, stone engravers, and lapidaries \ 
and other artists. Sir Jolm Chardin, who travelled in the East 
from 1664 to 1670, in his yoimial du Voyage [London jG86; 
Amstersdam 1711], tells ns that the kings and nobles of Persia 
also then maintained, as they do now, marn^facturers of all the 
arts and trades in their ^^carconis^^ \karkhanas\ or workshops. 
He compares these factories to the galleries of the Grand Duke 
of Florence, and of the Louvre. They entertain in these places 
a large number of excellent master-workmen, who have a salary 
and daily rations for their lives, and are provided with all the 
maleirals for their work. They receive a present, and an increase 
of salary, for every line work they produce." Their appointments 
were hereditary, Tlris was formerly, and is now also, the case in 
India. In the India Museum collection of jade there is a largo 
engraved bowl, on which a family of lapidaries in the employ 
of the emperors of Delhi was engaged for Ihice geneiatrons. 
It is only in this way that artistic excellence in works of industiy 
can ever be attained, and it is thus tlmt the finest enamels, and 
damascened work, and shawls, are still produced in India, in the 
royal factories respectively of Jaipur, Hyderabad, and Srinagar, ' 
Every house in India is likewise a nursery of the beautiful. 
In the meanest village hut the mother of the family will b<i 
found with her daughters engaged in spinning or weaving ^ and 
in die proudest native houses of the great pdytechnical dties, the 
mistress, with her maid-servants, may be seen at all hours of the day 
embroidering doth in colored silks, and silver, and gold thread; 
reminding the visitor of similar household scenes in ancient Hohre 
before slaves came, during the pampered period of the Ctfesarg, to 
be employed •in such work. There is thus a universally diffused 
popular appreciation oX technical taste in workmanship, 
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which must necessarily have had its effect in piomoting the un- 
livalled excellence of the historical ait handiciafls of India. 

Besides the village and sumptuaiy aits there aie, as alieady 
observed, the savage aits of the wild tribes ; and thus within the 
limits of India proper, that is of the basins of the Indus and 
Ganges, and the whole peninsula southwaid from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, we have in almost every province the arts of the 
Kulis, Gonds, Konds, Bhils, and other negroid aboiigines, of the 
Dravidian immigiants into Southern, and the Indo-Chinese im- 
migiants into Eastern India, and of its Persianised Afghan, and 
Mongol [Turkoman], conquerors thioughout Hindustan, and the 
more accessible provinces of the Dakhan, Yet all, whether savage, 
Brahmanical, or Maliommcdan, me essentially of one generic style, 
which has been impressed upon them by the pervading intellectual 
superiority of the Vedic Aiyas, and which distinguishes them in 
every species and variety chaiacteristically Indian arts. 



Gold and Silver Pl\te. 

The only notice of gold plate in tlie Rig-Veda is an 
allusion to golden cups; but the lefeiences to jewelry are so 
numerous, that it is evident thepiecious metals must have been 
tnoivn and used in India for drinking vessels, and other domestic 
utensils from the first settlement of the Aryas in the Panjab* 
Gold is indeed a favorite simile in the Rig-V eda for the lising 
sun ; and the wheels and yokes of caiiiages are described as made 
of gold. The Ramayana and Mahabharata offer abundant 
evidence that at the peiiod when they were compiled in their 
pie&ent form the Hindus were perfectly familiar with woiks 
executed in gold on the giandest scale. TJnfoUunately no objects 
in the piecious metals that can be claimed as authentic examples 
of ancient Indian art have survived the wieck of time in India; 
unless any may still be hidden witliin the shrines of some of the 
more sequestered of the great idol temples, 

The oldest examples of really ancient gold and silver work 
found on Indian soil are the gold casket [Plato i] and silvei 
patera [Plate aj belonging to the India Office library, which 
have been lent to the Science and Art Department for 
exhibition in the India Museum at South Kensington, This 
gold casket is an object of the highest interest in connexion witli 
the history o^ Indian art. It was found by Mr. Masson about forty 
years ago in one of the Buddhist topes, built on the sandstone 
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slopes which stretch away westward {lom Jehalabad in the Cabul 
valley toward the Lughnian hills. It is fully desciibed and figured 
in Wilson’s Anatfa Antiqua^ 1841, and it is figuied also in Mrs. 
Spiers’s Life in Audmt India^ 1856. The tope in which it was 
found is known as No. 2 of Bimaian. Dr, Honigbeiger fiist 
opened tliis monument, but abandoned it, having been forced to 
hastily return to Cabul, Mr. Masson continued Honigbeiger’s 
pursuit, and in the centre of the tope discovered a small apait- 
inent, constructed, as usual, of squares of slat?, in which were found 
several most valuable relics. One of these was a good-sized 
globular vase of steatite, which, with its carved cover or lid, was 
encircled with inscriptions, scratched with a style, in Bactro-Pali 
characters. On removing the lid, the vase was found to contain 
a little fine mould, mixed up with burnt pearls, sapphire beads, 
&c,, and this casket of pme gold, which was also filled with 
burnt pearls, and beads of sapphire, agate, and crystal, and burnt 
coral, and thirty small circular ornaments of gold, and a metallic 
plate, appaiently belonging to a seal, engraved with a seated 
figure. By the side of the vase were found four copper 
coins, in excellent preservation, having been deposited in 
the tope freshly minted. They were the most useful portion 
of the relics, for they enabled Professor I-I. H. Wilson to assign 
the monument to one ol the Azes dynasty of Grreco-Bai baric 
kings who ruled in this part of India about 50 b.c. The iijpper 
^nd lower lims of the casket are studded with Balas rubies, in 
alternation with a raised device resembling \hc sn-Tiaisa, orcml on 
the breast of figures of Vishnu and Krishna; and between these 
jewelled lines the whole circumference of the casket is divided 
into eight niches, enshrining four figures represented twice over. 
The niches are formed by a series of flat pilasters supporting 
finely-lume<i arches, circular below and peaked above, between 
which are figures of cranes with outstretched wings. The whole is 
executed in the finest style of beaten [refoussU] gold^iths’ work, 
like so many of tho Buddhistic remains found in the Patijab and 

Xi 
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Afghanistan it is sliikingly Byzantine in gcneuil characlcr; and 
the storks or wanes with outslielchcd wings in the bpiicuh between 
the arches in which the apostle^likc figuies are nu’iiecl, recall at 
once the figures of angels carved in the spaces between the 
arches in Chiistian chuiches. Yet in drawing attention to this 
remarkable relic in a letter in the Pall Mall Gazette of June 3, 
1875, wiitten on the subject of Dr. T^eitnei's collection of Bud- 
dhistic sculptures from the Panjab, which were llien on exhibition 
at the Albert Hall, I maintained that it afforded clear evidence of 
the influence of Alexander's invasion on the aits of India, The 
Greeks had conqiieied all this part of India, and estabMied a 
monarchy there, and issued a coinage, which was at fiist purely 
Greek in its character. In The Indian Travels of Apollonius 
of lyana [Priaulx], about a,d. 50, he is related to have found 
Phraotes, who ruled over what of old was the kingdom of Poms, 
not only speaking Greek, but versed in all the literature and 
philosophy of Greece, The villagers of a neighbouring Idngdom, 
somewhere in the Panjab, are also said to have still used the 
Greek language. Theie may be the grossest exaggeration in all 
this, but it proves at least that such statements were the common- 
places of Indian travel in the first century of our era. The 
conclusion therefore is that the remarkable Euiopean character of 
the Buddhistic sculptures in the Panjab and Afghanistan, is due, 
not to Byzantine, but to Greek influence ; and it is confirmed by 
the discovery of this casket. They are unmistakably Buddlustic 
sculptures, and therefore may date from b.c, 250 to about 
AcD. 700 ; and any of them which are later than the fourth 
century, a.d. may have been executed under Byzantine influence. 
But the date of this golden casket proves that its Byzantine and 
medieval look is due to Greek inspiration ; and tlie probability 
is that the Buddhistic remains existing in tlie ndgl-^bourhood of 
Peshawar in the Pan jab were also directly influenced by Greek art ; 
and may, some of thena^ therefore, be of an eadier'datetliaa is 
fusualty Admitted. Dr* Leitnerwaa.theifirst to insist ou.'describiug 
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them as Gijuco-l^uddliistic bculpturcsJ Their resemblance to 
the By/antinc ivories, as of thU casket to Byzantine goldsmiths^ 
work, is probably due to their having been executed by Indian 
woikmen from Greek designs or models. It will be interesting 
to observe that the peaked arches lepresented on the casket are 
identical in character with the peaked oiches of the upper part of 
the piazza of St. Mark's at Venice, which was built I believe 
in 1592, The bottom of the casket is ornamented with a beauti- 
fnl conventional lepresentation of the sacred lotus with eight 
IDetals, which arc pointed like the axclies of the eight niches 
above them. 

The silver patera has been fully described and figured by me 
in vol. xi, New Seiies, of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, It was also described and figured by Prinsep in voL 
vii. of the Transactions qf the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and is 
mentioned and badly figured in Sir Alexander Burnes' Cabool, x343* 
Colonel Yule gives a woodcut of it in the second edition of his 
Marco Polo. Sir Alexander Bunies figures along with it a second 
silver dish of Persian work, representing Yezdighd I [a^d, 632], 
whicli is described by General Cunningham in vol. x. of the 

^ I have great pleasure in pubUalilng the following extiact fiom a letter 
wiiLton to me by Mr. ^YlUiam Simpson since the pubUcatloiL of the earlier 
copies of this llrndbooh : — 

At p, 146, voU i. you give to iPr. Leitner the whole ciedit of being the 
fival to declare the existence of Greelc Ait in, the remains of the Indus region, 
T have a dalm dating long befoie that of Leitnei's, and mine is not exactly 
the first. I post with this, a copy of a paper I read in January last, to the Royal 
Institute of Britidi Architects, in which you will see the details po for as my 
reading has gone. The refeience to Elphinstone’s Histoiy is vol, i. p. 107. 
Wilson^s remorlcs on that you will find in the Artana AnHquat p. 32, 
CunnitighfLin’s small book only refers to Cashmere. I visited the Manihyala 
Tope in February rSdo, and my judgment that it contained in its,. art an 
influence dbetived from Greek or classic sources was founded on the sketches 
X then made. Next year X sketched all the Cashmere rcmainB, and the detalh 
on, them confirmed the judgment I formed from the Momkyala monument. 
I have ah my drawings here on which I based my opinions^ It was ten 
years after that when Br. Leitner came home with his interesting coUectioa 
of *Graico-Buddhiatic' sculptures.^* 
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yournalof the Asiatic Society of Bengal, This second dish is said 
to be still in the possession of the Burncs family, and would be an 
invaluable addition to the few objects of Hstorical Indian ait in the 
India Museum, The pateia belonging to the India Office Library 
had been an heirloom in the family of the Miis of Badakshan, 
who claim to be descendants of Alexander the Great ; and it had 
been sold by them in their extremity, when they weie conqueicd 
by Mir Morad Bey of Kunduz, to Atmaram his Dewan Begi. 
It was from Atmaiam that Dr. Loid obtained ii; and the Persian 
dish also \ and he presented the patera to the India Museum, and 
the Persian dish to Sir Alexander Burnes. The diametei of the 
patera is 9 inches, its depth inches, and its thickness J to 
^ and ^ of an inch; and its weight 29 oz. 5 dwt. Tioy.. It 
represents in high relief, with all the usual adjuncts of classic 
mythology, the procession of Dionysos, The god himself sits in 
a car drawn by two harnessed females, with a di inking cup in liis 
extended right hand, and his left aim resting on the carved elbow 
of the seat on which he reclines, or it may be the shoulder 
of Ariadne. In front of the car stands a winged Eros holding 
a wine-jug in his left hand, and brandishing in his right a fillet, 
the other end of which is held by a flying Eros. A third Eros 
is pusliing the wheel of the carriage, behind which follows the 
dancing Heracles, recognised by the club and panther’s skin* 
Over all is a rude and highly conventionalised representation of 
a clustering vine; and in the lower exergue a panther is seen press- 
ing its head into a wine jar, placed between the representations 
of some tree, possibly the pomegranate, arranged symmetrically 
on either side of it. 

The figures, which shew traces of gilding, are all enausted 
on the surface of the patera, and the heads of the Dionysos and 
Heracles are both wanting. It is in the style of the later Roman 
and Byzantine ivories ; and on the face of it, from the thickness 
of the silvery especially in the raised figures, its debased drawing, 
and slovenly workmanship, it belongs to an age when Greek art 
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had under the various degrading influences to which it was 
exposed during the Roman and Byzantine pciiod gradually 
become baibaiised. I have no doubt that this patera is of 
Eastern workmanship, possibly of colonists from Rome; and we 
may conjecture it to have been taken among the spoil when 
Antioch fell to the Persians, a.d. 540. It may, however, 
be ancient Indian woik of Bactria of the same age as the 
Buddhist sculptures of Peshawar, which it closely lesembles in 
its composition and modelling. 

The Panjab has ever maintained a high reputation for the 
excellence of its gold and silver work. The best known is the 
parcel gilt silver work of Casiimeie, which is almost confined to 
the production of the water-vessels 01 saraisy copied from the clay 
goblets in use throughout the noithern paits of the Panjab. Their 
elegant shapes and delicate tracery, graven through the gilding to 
the dead white silver below, which softens the lusUe of the gold 
to a pearly radiance, gives a most chaiming effect to this xefined 
and graceful woik. It is an art said to have been imported by the 
Mongols, but influenced by the natural superioiity of the people 
of the Caslimeie valley over all other Orientals in elaborating 
decorative details of good design, whether in metal work, ham- 
mered and cut, or enamelling, or weaving. Cups arc also made 
in this work, and trays of a very pretty four-cornered pattern, 
the comers being shaped like the Mahommedan arch. Among 
the Prince of Wales' Indian presents there is a tray with six 
cups and saucers in “ ruddy gold,*' which is an exquisite example 
of the goldsmith's art of Cashmere. There is also in the Prince 
of Wales' collection a remarkable candelabrum, in silver gilt, from 
Srinagar, shaped like a conventional tree, and ornamented all 
over widi the crescent and flame device, and hanging fishes, its 
design being evidently derived through Persia fiom a Turkoman 
original. The candelabra seen in Hindu temples constantly take 
this tree form, without the addition of the symbols of' the sky and 
ether; and trees of solid gold and silver, representing the mango 
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or any other tree, and of all sizes, are common decorations in 
Hindu houses. Often they are made of silk, featheis, and tinsel, 
and they always lecall to mind the ferjtole, or golden vine made 
in ancient times by the goldsmiths of Jerusalem. Josephus 
[Antiquities^ xiv 3] informs us tliat when Pompey came to 
Damascus, Aristobulus sent him out of Judaea a great present, 
which was a golden vine or garden, which the Jews called terlole^ 
the “delight,^’ 

Plates 3 and 4 are ocamples of unusual forms of Cashmere work, 
the latter in parcel gilt silver, and the former in “ luddy gold.'' This 
“ ruddy gold " is used in India only in Cashmere, and in Further 
India in Burma. All over India elsewhere gold is stained deep 
yellow, except in Smdh, where the goldsmiths and jcwelleis some- 
times also give it a singular and highly artistic tinge of olive-brown. 
The Sindh goldsmiths' work is veiy beautiful, and of uncon- 
taminated indigenous design, but is seldom seen excepting at 
Exhibitions. 

The silver sarais made at Lucknow [Plates 5 and 6] arc very 
like those of Cashmere, and aie evidently deiived from them, those 
of Cashmere being distinguished by the inlioduction of the shawl 
cone pattern in the chasing, Lucknow was once famous for its 
vessels of mixed gold and silver, but since the abolition of the 
native court of Oudh, their production, as of all the other sump- 
tuary arts of tliis once royal and renowned polytechuical city, has 
steadily declined. 

A considerable quantity of gold and silver plate, of good 
original design and excellent workmanship, is now made at Dacca 
in Bengal, chiefly for export to Calcutta. At Chittagong also, in 
the same Presidency, the manufacture of vessels in gold and silver 
is a growing industry \ but the gold and silversmiths there can only 
execute plain work to pattern, and do not seem to have any 
designs of their own. 

In the (Jentral Provinces Chanda was formerly distinguished 
for its workers in the precious and baser metals, but much of 
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their fame has now been losl, owing to the decreased demand 
for their wares under British rule. The district still, however, 
possesses good goldsmiths and silversmiths, whose work is marked 
by the strongest local character. 

In the Bombay Presidency the plate of Katch and Gujarat 
has long been noted. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald has lent the 
India Museum a bowl and tray [Plate 7] of the old pierced 
parcel gilt work [the opi^s interrasile of the Romans] of Ahmed- 
abad. The form of the bowl is European, but derived, as is 
proved by the ornamentation of the tray, though Persia ; while 
the Hindu influence is clearly shewn in the character which the 
foot of the bowl has taken in the hands of the Ahmedabad artist. 
It is a noble example of the grand style of goldsmiths' work executed 
in India in past times, for this bowl and tray are not less than 
150 or 200 years old. The silver gilt vase, and silver gilt and 
jewelled coffee pot, illustrated in Plates 8 and 9, are known to be 
not less than 200 years old, having been nearly all that lime 
in the possession of tlie family of the native gentleman of Gujarat 
from whom they were oblamcd. They are said to have been 
made by a Jaina goldsmith. The coffee-pot is evidently derived 
from a Mongol [Turkoman] original, and the vase Irom a Greek, 
Or possibly Sassanian i and both illustrate the natural capacity for 
assimilating foreign forms possessed by the Hindus, when left 
to deal with them in their own way. It is their patient work- 
manship apparently which is the source of this luppy power. 
Working in gold and silver is still carried on in every district 
of Gujarat, in all the big towns and large villages, and especially 
at Dholka, Viragrain, and Ahmedabad. The beautiful silver and 
gold repomd work of Katch is of Dutch origin, but has been 
jierfectly assimilated to the native style of Uxe province, and is 
much sought after. The goldsmiths of Katch are also very 
skilful in decorating arms in silver, and parcel gilt, and gold ; and 
colonies of them are established all over Gujarat md Kathiwar. ' 
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Lord Northbrook exhibited at Paris some fine Katch repoussS 
work by Umersi Manji, a goldsmith of Katch Buj, In the city 
of Bombay there are 2,875 jewelleis, of the different Indian 
nationalities of the Presidency, who find constant and luaative 
employment. 

Everywhere in Madras gold and silver, and indeed all the 
metals, are superbly wiought. Among the Piince of Wales* 
presents is a shrine screen [Plate 8 bis\ of old Madras pierced 
and hammered silver, which is a wonderful example of manipula- 
tive dexterity. Three other illustrations are given [Plates 9 b/s, 
TO, and ii] from the Prince's presents of Mysore gold dishes. 
Plate 9 b/s is a rare example in Indian work of properly applied 
ornamentation. The rim and cover of the tray are elaborately 
enriched with embossed flowers and leaves ; while the bottom is 
left plain, excepting the well proportioned border, and a centre 
panel of flowery geometrical design, which is enchased, so as not 
to interfere with its necessary flatness of surface. Plates 10 ana 
ji, altliough purely Hindu in detail, seem to be Saracenic in 
general style, and iu the subordination of the decoration both to 
form, and to the spacing of the general design. In the cbaraclcr- 
istic swami work of the Madras Presidency the ofnamcnlalion 
consists of figures of the Puranic gods in high relief, either beaten 
out from the surface, or affixed to it, whether by soldering, or 
wedging, or screwing them on. The Greeks called the art of 
working metal in relief ropevruc^, and the artists of such work in 
Rome went by the name of amiarii, from llie crusty, or small 
ornaments in relief, with which they encrusted their work ; while 
the larger reliefs which they fastened on in such a way that 
they could be removed at pleasure, as can be done with 
the larger of these Madras swami figures, were called mbl^ 
inata. The large silver presentation shield in the India Museum, 
covered in. this way with figures of the Puranic gods, is an amazing 
production cf misapplied official energy. The emblmata are 
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admirably wrought, but the shield on which they are fastened is 
evidently of A.nglo- Indian design ; and the eflect produced is 
most discordant and nnpleasing. 

The Indian goldsmith has sometimes to execute his work on 
a truly colossal scale, reminding one of the gold work done for 
Solomon’s temple and house. If a Hindu has to undergo puri- 
fication, one of the necessary rites is to step through the the 
mystic symbol of female power. This is often done by sitting for 
an instant on the scar of a tree, bearing a similitude to the sacred 
symbol. Sometimes the scar forms a true matrix, or the cavity 
may penetrate the whole thickness of the tree, when the Hindu 
will step in and out of it, or what is holiest, will pass right through 
it, in sign of his regeneration. But when the two Brahmans whom 
Raganatha Rao [Ragoba] the Maratha Peishwa sent to England 
in 1 7 So returned to India^ they were compelled to pass through a 
yom made of the finest gold before they could be readmitted into 
caste. Ragoba himself, on his defeat and expulsion from his 
capital, had a cow of gold made, and was passed through it, in the 
hope of bettering his fortune. The King of Travancore about 
the same time, wishing to atone for all the blood he had spilt in 
his wars, was persuaded by the Bral^mans that it was necessary for 
him to be born again ; when a cow of gold was made of immense 
value, through whidr the King, after lying in it for some time, 
was passed, regenerated, and freed from all the burden of the 
crimes of his former life. It is said that to this day the rajas 
of Travancore, on succeeding to the throne, all go tlirough 
the same ceremony, and tliereby are devated to the status of 
Brahmans. 



Metal Work in Brass, Copper and Tin. 

Water vessels or lotas^ dishes, bowls, candlesticks, images of 
the gods, temple bells, sacrificial spoons, cen&eis, and other 
sacred and domestic utensils in biass and coppei aie made all 
over India, and of the same patterns as we find in lepresentations 
of them on the oldest Buddhist sculptures and cave-paintings. 
These metal vessels 'in a native Indian household supply the 
place of porcelain, glass and silver plate in a European family. 
Hindus use brass vessels, and Mahommedans copper, except for 
diinking-cups, whicli aie generally of silver. The kta is the glo- 
bular ewei, sometimes melon-shaped, flattened fiom top to bottom 
and veiy rarely fiom side to side, univeisally used in ceiemonial 
and other ablutions, and its name is the same word as lotu% the 
water-lily, and comes fiom the same root as the Latin lottis^ 
waslicd, and the English, lotion, a wash. It is found plain, 
chased, giaven, and encrusted. The most interesting of all 
known loic^s is one in the India Museum [Plate 12] dis- 
covered by Major Hay, in 1857, at Kundlah in Kulu, where a 
landslip had exposed the ancient Buddhist cell in which tins 
lota had been lying buried fox 1,500 years ; for it is attiibuted by'^ 
Oriental scholars to the date a,d. 200-300. It is exactly of the 
shape now made, and is enchased all round witli a representation 
of Gautama Buddha, as Prince Siddhartha, before his conversion, 
going on some high procession. An officer of state, on an 
elepliantj, gCes befgre ; the minstrels, two damsels, one playing on 
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a vim^ and the odier on a flule, follow after; in the midst is the 
Prince Siddhartha, in his chariot drawn by four planting hoises, 
and guarded by two horsemen behind it ; all rendered with that 
gala air of dainty pride, and enjoyment in the fleeting pleasures 
of the hour, which is cliaracteiistic of the Hindus to Uie present 
day, as if life were indeed 

“ musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a peipetual feast of nectaied sweets, 

Wheie no ciudc surfeit leigns.” 

The copper statue of Buddha at Sultanganj ^ [Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal VoL XXX, 360] k the laigest metal work of 
ancient times extant in India, and a monument of the early 
proflciency of the Hindus in melting and casting metal. The 
iron pillar, which stands in the centre of the couityard of Uie 
Kutub mosque at old Delhi, is a solid shaft of iron, 23 feet 
8 inches in total height, and 16*4 inches in diameter at the 
base, and 12*03 inches at the capital, which is 3I feet high. 
Mr. Pergusson assigns to it the mean date of a.T). 400, and 
observes that it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state of affairs 
to find the Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron 
larger than any that has been foiged in Europe up to a late 
date, and not frequently even now. After an exposure of fourteen 
centmies, it is still unrusted, and the capital and inscription are 
as dear and as sharp as when the pillar was iiist erected. A cast 
of it is shewn in the India Museum. The beautiful hammered 
and perforated brass gates of the tomb of Shah Alum at Ahmed- 
abad are another notable sample of die great skill of the natives 
of Gujaiat in metal work. 

Mr. Baden Powell in his Handbook on the Manufactures and 
Arts of the Punjab (Lahore, 1872), gives a complete list, with 
their native names and uses, of the commoner brass and copper 

* Now in private hands in Birmingham,— ^Sce Pergus 9 on,ZrArti»y of Indian 
and MasUm Architecture^ p. 137, 
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xUensils made at Kainal, Aimitsa and Lalioie. They foim the 
staple of the woik in metals of the Paiijab, and in cveiy laige 
town he says gicat quantities of metal vessels, diinking cups, 
cooking pots, and lamps, in short all ai tides of household use, 
aie made foi local consumption. Amiitsai, Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Jalandhar, all export brass vessels into the hills lound the Pan- 
jab, and up the Cabul valley into Afghanistan. The high brass 
liee-hke candelabia, with a number of branches beaiing little 
lamps filled with oil, and having a wick m each, are a marked 
feature in great houses m Lahore, and are known by the name 
of clim-dwas^ i.e. lamps with four wicks [literally ‘^lights,” the 
woid diva meaning both light and God]. 

In Cashmcie tin is soldered on copper which has been pie- 
vioubly deeply graven over with a diffused floral design, the sunken 
ground of which is then filled m with a black composition, some- 
Ihing aftci tire mannei of niello. This jnetty woik, from Cash- 
mere, IS veiy laic in England, but Loid Noithbrook exhibited 
a variety of it in three dishes at the Paiia Exliibition ot 1878. 
They aie studded all over with little raised floweis, whicli shine 
like frosted silver out of a groundwoilc of blackened foliated 
scrolls, which axe tiaced so delicately as to look like the finest 
Chantilly lace. 

At Moradabad, in the North West Provinces, tin is soldered on 
brass, and mdsed through to the brass in floriated patterns, which 
sometimes are simply marked by the yellow outlines of the biass 
[Plate 12 and at others [Plate 13] by graving out the whole 
ground between the scrolls, and filling it in with a blackened 
composition of lac^ as is done in Cashmere. 

Benares, in the North-Western Provinces, is the first city in 
India for the multitude and excellence of its cast and sculptured 
mythological images and not only in brass and copper, 

but in gold and silver, and also iu wood and stone and clay. 
These images of the gods are not made by a separate caste, but 
lihe carpenters and the masons respectively make the large wbbdep 
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and stone idols set up in the temples, the potters the clay idols 
consumed in daily worship, and the braziers, copi^ersmiihs, and 
goldsmiths the little images in brass and copper, mixed metal, 
and gold and silver which are always kept in private houses. 
Braas is largely used in their manufacture, alloyed with six other 
metals, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, and mercury, making with the 
copper, and the zinc of the brass, a mixture of eight metals, which 
is deemed a perfect alloy, and very highly prized. Idols of pure 
gold and silver are also made, and in the Sastras great praise is 
bestowed on those who worship graven images of these precious 
metals. The larger idols are always cast in moulds, and after- 
wards finished with the chisel and file. The gold images of Durga, 
Lakshmi, Krishna, Badha, and Saraswati kept in private houses 
and worshipped daily, must not be less than one tola [nearly half 
an ounce] in weight, and tliey generally weigh three or four tolas.. 
The images of ShitaJa [the goddess of small-pox] are always of 
silver, and weigh ten or twelve tolm. The images of Siva in his 
lingam form are made of an amalgam of mctcury and tin, and are 
esteemed most sacred. They are always very small, and are kept 
in all houses^ and used in the daily worship. Copper images of 
Surya, and of Siva riding on Nandi, and also, in many parts of 
India, of the serpent Nutga, are kept in all houses and are wor- 
shipped daily. Brazen images of many of the gods are also kept 
in private houses and daily worshipped : and images of Radha, 
Durga, Lakshmi and Siva in mixed metal. The images of the gods 
made of this perfect alloy may also be worshipped either at home 
or in the temples* The images of all the gods and goddesses axe 
graven in stone, but they are generally worshipped only in the 
temples \ only a few very small ones bebgfound in private houses, 
the greater number of those used in domestic worship being of the 
lingam form of Siva. The stone images seen in Bengal are gener- 
ally of black marble, but there are some at Benares which are 
white. Wooden images are never kept in private houses, but only 
in the temples. The niniba tree, Melia Azadirachta, furnishes the 
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temple images of Vibhnu, Durga, Radha, I^akshmi, Siva, Garuda, 
and otheis. The mendicant followers of Vishnu always coiry 
about a wooden image of him two cubits high. All images of 
clay are thrown into the river aflei being worshipped, and liave 
tlieiefore to he renewed daily. They are generally two cubits 
high. The figures made of Kaittikeya for bis annual festival in 
Bengal are oflen twenty-seven feet high. An immense manu- 
facture of all these idols, and of saaificial utensils, is carried on 
in Benares. The industry has sprung up naturally from the services 
of the numerous temples of tins city, and has converted the pre- 
cinct of every temple into an ecclesiastical bazaar. It was in this 
way that the seats of those who sold doves for saciifice, and the 
tables of the bankers \soukar$ in India] who exchanged unholy for 
holy coins, were gradually intruded into the outer court of the 
Temple at Jerusalem] and tlrat the booths of Betlmny" rose 
beneath the green branches on the opposite slopes of the Mount 
of Olives. Miss Gordon Gumming, who has given a most 
graphic account of the temples, and temple services at Benares, 
says that it is impossible to walk through the bazaars of this city 
without recalling the descriptions of the vessels of the Temple of 
Jerusalem : of ‘Hire cauldrons, pots and bowls j the shovels, the 
snuffers, and the spoons, the censers, tire basons, the lamps, the 
candlesticks, and all manner of things to be made either of gold, 
or of bright brass, which might be contumally acoured. Here in 
the open sunlight are stalls heaped up with all sorts of brass work for 
the use of the worshippers. Incense burners and curious, spoons, 
basons and lamps, pots and bowls, and a thousand other thirds of 
which we knew neither the name nor the use, but which the owners 
were continually scouring until they gleamed in the sun.'^ Amid 
these busy, noisy shops stands the.red sandstone temple of Durga, 
elaborately carved from base to pinnacle, and alive with paoi^keys : 
and down the next street,^ another, .dedicated to the same.godi 
dess, is fuB> of bdlhant peacocks j while above all else rise 
this fd0mes^^o£;^the^gi;eat golden temple of Siva,iyhioh 
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is for miles aiound the cynosure of Ihe pilgrims proceeding 
toward the sacied rily fiom eveiy j^art of India. The narrow 
streets are full of beautiful white cows adorned with gailauds 
of flowers, and having the insula of Siva stamped on tlieu hind- 
quaiteis: and every street leads down to the Ganges and the 
thousand temijles and pavilions clusteied along its banks. 

A large quantity of the exported domestic brass work of Benares 
has in recent years found its way into this country. It is very 
rickety in its forms, which are diased all over in shallow, weak 
IDaiteins ; and it fails altogether to please owing to its excessive 
ornamentation. In the trays particularly all appearance of utility 
ifa destroyed by the unsuitable manner in which decoration is 
applied over their whole surface. 

In Oudh, the town of Bandhua enjoys a local reputation for its 
metal vessels. 

In Bengal, what arc known as kamJm plates are a specialty 
of Baidwan and Midnapui ; and several other places in the 
Bardwan division axe noted for their metal pots and pans: 
and also Nuddea, and Papihatti in tire Presidency divi- 
sion. At Nuddea, , however, the industry has latterly declined 
owing to the bankruptcy of the chief manufacturer. In the 
Clnttagong division the village braziers turn out excellent metal 
woik. All soits of domestic utensils in brass and bell metal 
are made throughout the Uajshaliye division, particulaily at Mur- 
shedabadand Maldaj also at Shahabad in the Patna divisions 
and throughout the Orissa division ; in brass and pewter in the 
Chota Nagpore division; and in iion and brass all over the 
Dacca division, i-iarticularly about Mymensiog, where, at Kag- 
maii, brass, and iron, and also white metal work, are produced on 
a laige scale. At Kagmaii alone 300 men are employed in the 
business, and the yearly out-turn is over 1^0,000 lbs. These 
wares are always sold by weight, a small fraction over it being 
allowed for the manufacturer’s profit « 

In tlie Central Proviac£s,which»are the andent Gondwana^flie 
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biass woik of Nagpur, consisting of lotas^ kato>is^ and cooking 
vessels, is distinguished by its puic tiaditional foims. Biass waics 
of the same excellence of foim aie manufactmed also a little higher 
up the Waingunga at Bundhaia and Pauni, but inoie extensively 
at the former place. The aiticles pioduced are cooking utensils, 
and watei vessels of all kinds used by natives, handlamps, candle- 
sticks, and candelabia, diinking cups, bells, and fountains. The 
brazieis theie also work in bell metal, pewter, and copper. 
Excellent brass and coppei utensils arc made at Biahmapuri in 
the Chanda district. The town of Chanda itself was formerly 
distinguished for its workers in the precious and baser metals 
but much of its fame is now lost. Brass and bell-metal vessels 
are largely manufactured at Sambulpur in the exUeme east, 
and at Chichli in the Naisingpur district in the north ot the 
Central Provinces. In the wild southern district of Biistar new 
brass pots are manufactured from old ones by the Glmsias. The 
hatchets and knives always to-be seen in the hands of the 
people of this distiict arc made at Madder, and other places, 
on the "Upper Godaveii, which bounds the Central Piovinccs 
toward the south-west. Steel of excellent quality is foiged at 
Tenduklieia in the Naisingpur district, and at Katangi, Jabeia, 
Barela, and Panagar in the Jubbulpur distiict, along the Nerbudda, 
whicli bounds the Central Provinces on the noith. 

At Dewalghat in Berai [Hyderabad Assigned DisUicts], not 
far westward fiom Bundara, steel of fine quality is foiged* 

In the Bombay Presidency, Nassik and Poona and Ahmeda- 
badhave always been famous for their copper and brass work. 
Besides the ordmaiy house pots and cups, die brazieis of 
Ahmedabad make very graceful and delicately cut brass scieens 
[possibly derived originally from the beautiful brass gates of 
Shah Alum*s tomb], and j^anians^ for holding betel 
small boxes of very graceful form, covered’ with the most 
delicate trjMjety, and known to Europeans as spice boxes* 
Tbw waxes bdong ^to two chief dasses ; the first of copper^ 
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domestic pots, jewelry caskets, and inkstands j and the second 
of brass, sweetmeat boxes, spice boxes [pandans], rings, 
lamps, idols, and chains. They make their own brass in the pro- 
portion of four parts of copper to tliree of zinc, A good deal of 
iron work is also done at Ahmedabad. Theie is a large manu- 
facture of idols in all the metals at Nassik, and Poona. Good 
brass utensils are also made at Kelshi and at Bagmandli in the 
Ratnagiri collectorate. Bells for bullocks are a speciality of 
Sirsangi in the extreme eastern limits of Parasgad in the Belgaum 
collectorate. The most active industry in the town of Bombay 
is the manufacture of brass and copper pots and the other utensils 
in universal use among the natives of India, The Copper Bazaar 
opposite the Mombadevi Tank [the Miiror of the Goddess of 
Bombay] is the busiest and noisiest, and one of the most delight- 
^jx\ streets in all the native town. Mr, Terry states [Maclean’s 
7mde to Bombay\ that there are 1,069 coppersmiths, and 1,536 
blacksmiths in Bombay. 

In the Madras Presidency brass and copper vessels, and also 
of iron and steel, are made at Maddagiri, Nagamangala, ICaratagiri, 
Magadi, Beliir, Tagari, Sravan, and Channapatna in Mysore^ 
Ae brass and copper utensils, and brass and copper [and alsa 
stone] idols of the Tumkur districts are widely noted. In the 
Hassan district the Jainas enjoy a monopoly of the manufacture, 
which employs 1,331 persons, who receive orders from all parts of 
' Southern India. Very good brass work is also made at Nellore; 
but that of Madura and Tanjore is superior to all, and the iinest 
in India. In its bold forms, and elaborately inwrought oma^ 
mentation it recalls the descriptions by Homer of the work of 
the artists of Sidon in bowls of anticlue frame. Some are 
simply etched, and others deeply cut in mythological designs 
opiate 14] and others [Plate 15] are diapered all over with 
pPusta of die leaf pattern, seen in Assyrian sculptures, copper 
fjn brass, or silver on copper, producing an effect *^ 5 ften of 
Mite regal grandeur. Castellani possesses the finest specimen 
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known (Plate i6), of silver ena'usted on brown waxy copper. 
In Plate 15 the bold form of the lota is well brought out by 
the disposition of tlie diaper pattern round the body of the 
vessel. Plate 17 is of a little copper lota elegantly encrusted 
with silver, Plate 18 is an illustration of Madias hammered 
work in copper. Nothing could be more effectual than the 
simple architectural decoration of this little lota, which is one 
of Colonel Michael’s admirable selections. The ornamentation 
of the dish represented in Plate 19 is excessive, but is skilfully 
relieved by the fluted pattern, of the cove. All these illus- 
trations are of Tanjore work. Among the Prince of Wales’ 
Indian presents is a collection of little brass figures from 
Vizagapatam, whidi for skilful modelling, finish, and a certain 
irresistible grote&queness of expression, are the finest I liave 
ever seen, I have been permitted to add engravings of sevetji 
of them [Platea 20 to 26], which graphically illustrate the whoi” 
gamut of military swagger in man and beast, Plate 27 is a 
representation of a Madura temple lamp. The temple bells of 
India are celebrated for the depth and purity of their note, and 
those of Madras are distinguished above all others by their 
stately architectural forms. The handles are generally crowned 
■with a group of the Puranic gods, sculptured in full relief. The 
sacrificial vases also are often very beautifully designed and 
wrought. There is a very fine one in the India Museum [Plate 
28] from some temple of Vishnu in Madras. The vase figured 
in Plate 29 is said to be from Nipal, and is possibly a tea-pot. 

We have seen that beside ordinary brass, the Hindus use 
an alloy of copper mixed with gold, like the ancient aos Corin- 
ihium. The sooHed dark “bronzes” of .India, are not of true 
bronze^ that is a mixture of copper and tin, which the Hindus 
hold to be impure but of copper without alloy. 
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COPPER LOTA, WITH HAMMEREB ORNAMENT, TANJORE 
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Damascened Work. 

Damascening is the ait of encrusting one metal on another, 
not in crusta^ which are soldered on or wedged into the metal 
surface to which they are applied, but in the form of wire, which 
by undercutting and hammeiing is thoroughly incoiporated mth 
the metal which it is intended to ornament* Practically, damas- 
cening is limited to encrustmg gold wre, and sometimes silver 
wire, on the surface of iron, oi steel, or bronze* This system of 
ornamentation is peculiarly Oriental, and takes its name from 
Damascus, where it was carried to the highest perfection by the 
early goldsmiths. Jt is now practised with the greatest success 
in Persia and in Spain. In India damascening in gold is canied 
on chiefly in Cashmere, at Gujrat and Sialkote in the Panjab, 
and also in the Nizam’s dominions, and is called hift work. 
Damascening in silver is called bidri^ from Bidar, in the Nizam’s 
Dominion, where it is principally produced. There is a cheap kvft 
work done by simply laying gold leaf on the steel plate, on which 
the ornamentation has been previously etched. The gold is easily 
made to adhere to the etching, and is then wiped off the rest of 
the surface. 

The ^ice box lent by the Queen, of which Plates 30 and 31 are 
illustrations, is one of the finest examples of the Jtuft work of the 
Panjab in the India Museum, Some beautiful examples of it 
will also be noted among the Museum collection cf arms 
[Plates 40 and 42]. In Udri the metal ground is a compound of 
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copper, lead and tin, made black on the surface by dipping 
it in a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, salt and blue vitriol. 
This alloy, after being first melted and cast, is tinned in a lathe 
to complete the form, which is usually that of the ordinary sarai^ 
or water goblet, or huhah stand. Then the required pattern is 
graven over it, and inlaid with silver ] and finally the ground of 
the vessel is blackened, and its silver ornamentation scoiured to 
the brightest polish, 

Bidri is also made at Purniah, in the Bhagalpur division of 
Bengal, where only zinc is mixed with copper in the alloy : and 
inferior kinds of the work are produced at other places. It is 
also imitated in pottery. It is the highest art practised in India 
after enamelling, and was originally introduced by the Mahoni- 
medans from Persia, In the hidri of Bidar the floral decoration 
is generally drawn in a more or less naturalistic manner [Plates 
32 and 33], while in that of Purniah it is always strictly con- 
ventional [Plates 34 and 35]. Pig. 34 is an admirable example 
of a gold decorative effect produced by the skilful use of a 
few simple lines. Sometimes the decoration of the Purniah 
bidri is Chinese in character, and has evidently been derived 
through Sikkim or Bhutan* 
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SPICE-BOX. -DAWtASCENEn IN GOtD [WITH DETAIL OF A PANEL]. 
PANJAB. 









[Plate 33. 



PLAtE, DAMASCENED IN SILVER, HYDERABAD IN THE DAKHAN. 
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VESSEL, AND BOWL, DAMASCENED IN SILVER, PURNIAII 



Ekamels. 

Enamelling is the master art craft of the world, and the enamels 
of Jaipur in Rajputana rank before all others, and are of matchless 
perfection. There are three forms of enamelling followed. 

In the first the enamel is simply applied to the metal as paint 
is applied to canvas ; and in the second, translucent enamels ate 
laid over a design which has been etched on, or hammered 
Irepotisst^ out of the metal. Both these are comparatively modern 
methods. The third form of enamelling by encrustation is very 
ancient, and is known under two varieties, namely, the dois^mtiy 
in which the pattern is raised on the surface of the metal by 
means of strips of metal or wire welded on to it ; and the chamj^- 
lev^, in which the pattern is cut out of tire metal itself. In both 
varieties the pattern is filled in ‘with the enamel. In all forms of 
true enamelling the coloring glaze has to be fused on to the metal. 
There is indeed a fourth form of enamelling, practised by the 
Japanese. They paint in the pattern coarsely, as in the first form, 
and then outline it with ships of copper or gold, to imitate true 
doisom^ enamels. The Jaipur enamelling is chamj>levL A round 
plate among the Prince of Wales' Indian presents is the largest 
specimen of it ever produced. It took four years in the making, 
and is in itself a monument of the Indian cnamelleris art. Another 
notable example of it is the beautiful covered cup and saucer, 
and spoon, belonging to Lady Mayo. The bowl of the spoon 
is cut out of a solid emerald, and, as in all Hindu sacrificial 
spoons, from which it is designed, is in the same plane with the 
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handle. It is perfect in design and finish, and is surely tht? 
choicest jewelled spoon in existence. Another exquisite exarapl 
of Jaipur enamelling is the little perfume box, or atardan^ som^ 
thing like a patch box, with a cone-shaped cover, belonging to 
Mr. W. Andeison, and formerly exhibited in the South Kensingtoli 
JMuseiim. All round the box is a representation of KrishnaJ 
followed by pretty cows and the fair shephej-desses, wandeiing 
through a grove of wide-spreading trees, with birds singing among 
their branches ; and all round the cover of Krishna dancing with 
the shepherdesses, on a green ground of hills and valleys, dales 
and fields. It was surmounted with a yellow diamond, in perfect 
harmony with the colors of the green, white, blue, orange, and 
scarlet enamels, but the owner has replaced it by a perfectly in- 
harmonious stone of the purest and most brilliant water. I deeply 
regret that it has not been possible to obtain illustrations of the 
Prince of AVales’ plate, ^Ir, Andeison’s box, and Lady Mayo’s cup 
and saucer and spoon, in time for the publication of tliis Hand- 
book, Of all the Prince of Wales’ enamels the daintiest device is 
a native writing-case, or kalamdaii^ shaped like an Indian gondola 
[Plate j6]. The stern is figured like a peacock, the tail of which 
sweeps under half the length of the boat, irradiating it with blue 
and green enamels, brighter even than the natural iridescence of 
a peacock’s tail. The canopy which covers the ink bottle is 
colored with green, blue, ruby, and coral red enamels. It is the 
mingled brilliance of its greens, blues, and reds, laid on pure goH 
which makes the superlative excellence and beauty of the enamel- 
ling of Jaipur, Even Paris cannot paint gold with the ruby and 
coral reds, emerald green, and turquoise and sapphire blues of 
Uic enamels of Jaipur, Lahore, Benares, and Lucknow. In Lady 
Mayo’s spoon the deep green enamel is as lustrous and transparent 
as the emerald which forms the bowl. Among the arms in the 
India Museum are some fine examples of old Jaipur enamelling. 
The handles of the yak’s tails, and of the sandal-wood and ivory 
horse wisiw, mul of the peacock’s tails, which, like lire vak’s tails. 
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* e symbols of royalty and divinity througliout the East, are 
lagnificent examples of the grandest of the art crafts of India, 
jd truly regal treasures. The art is practised everywhere in 
jciidia, at Lucknow and Benares, at Multan and Lahore, and in 
llangra and Cashmere, but nowhere in sucli perfection as at Jaipur. 
It is probaUiy a Turanian art. It was introduced into China, 
according to the Chinese, by the Ycuhchi, and was carried as early, 
if not earlier into India. From Assyria it probably passed into 
Egypt, and through the Phoenicians to Europe, Sidon was as 
famed for its glass, as was Tyre renowned for its purple ; and the 
Sidonians were not only acquainted with • glass-blowing, but also 
with the art of eiiamelling in glass in imitation of the precious 
stones. Glass was already known to tlie Hindus in ihe time of the 
Mahabharata, in which wc read that at the raja-surya of Yudhis- 
thira, one of the royal pavilions was paved with black crystal,” 
which Duryodhana on entering mistook for water, and drew up his 
garments lest he should be wetted. Among the Prince of Wales* 
several specimens of the charming Cashmere enamels, in which 
presents are the ground, of the usual shawl pattern ornamentation 
cut in gold, is filled in with turquoise blue. Sometimes a dark 
green is intermixed with the blue, perfectly harmonised by the 
gold, and producing a severely artistic effect Lady Wyatt 
possesses a remarkably fine goblet in this style of Cashmere 
enamel [Plate 37]. 

Among the many splendid loans contributed by the Queen to 
Ihe India Museum is a Huka stand, the silver bowl [Plate 38], 
of which is painted with flowers in green and blue enamel. It 
is one of the finest specimens I know, of the best Mogol period 
of transparent enamelling. 

At Pertabghar in Rajputana extremely effective and brilliant 
trinkets are made, apparently by melting a thick layer of green 
enamel on a plate of burnished gold, and, while it is still hot, 
covering it with thin gold cut into m3rthological, or hunting and 
other pleasure scenes 5 in which, amid a delicate network of , 
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floriated scrolls, elephants, tigers, deer, peacocks, doves, anc 
parrots are the shapes most conspicuously rcpiesented. Afte 
the enamel has hardened the gold work is etched over witl 
a graver so as to bring out the characteristic details of tin 
ornamentation. In some cases it would seem as if the surfac 
of the enamel was first engraved, and then the gold rubbed int 
the pattern so produced, in the form of an amalgam, and fixe 
by fire. Plate 39 gives illustrations of a casket, and its paneL 
of this Pertabghar work, lent by the Queen. The enamels < 
Ralam in Central India are identical in general character witi 
those of Pertabghai, but are deep blue in coloui, not green. 

Beautiful glass bangles \churis\^ and such like ornaments ai 
made at Rampur [whence tlicy aie named Ramjfurmamharan 
near Mirut. These glass ornaments, of the most brilliant colour 
are also made at Hushyarpui, Multan, Lahore, Patiala, Kama. 
Panipat, and other places in the Panjab : at Banda in the North 
Western Provinces ^ at Dalman and Lucknow in Oudh, where 
the art was introduced from Multan; and at Mangrul in th^ 
Central Provinces, In the Bombay Presidency glass-.making 
has its headquarters at KapadvanJ in the Kaira distiict of 
Gujarat. It is made into bangles, beads, bottles, looking- 
glasses, and the figures of animals, chiefly peacocks, for expori 
to Bombay and Kathiwar. Glass trinkets are also made in thf 
Kheda district of Kandesh, and at Bagmandli in the Ratnagiri 
collectoiate. In the Madras Presidency glass bangles ore ex- 
tensively made, both at Mated and Tumkur in Mysore ; and 
in several villages between Giiti and Bellary in the Bellary 
collectorate. The glass phials for Ganges water, seen all over 
India, are made chiefly at Nagina, in the Bijnur district c 
the North-Western Provinces, and at Sawansa, in the Pertabghr 
district of Oudh. Most of the Ganges water, which myriad 
of pilgrims yearly convey feom sacred Hardwar to all parts 01 
India, canied in the phials and flasks produced by the 
manihars of Nagina and Sawansa. 
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ENAMELLED PEN AND INK STAND. J4IPUR 


[Plate 37 



ENAMELLED SAXAf, PANJAB 





[Plate 39. 




Arms) 

In the Rig-Veda frequent allusion is made to the use of 
the bow, the mastery of which was considered so important that 
a supplementary Yeda, the Dhanur Veda, is devoted to it. In 
the Ramayana, Rama wins Sita for his bride by bending the 
great bow of Siva; and in the Mahabharata the choice of 
Diaupadi fell on Arjuna for his skill in archery. In the 
legendary life of Gautama Buddha we are also told that when 
his father sought out a wife for him among the daughters of 
the neighbouring rajas, they all refused, because, though hand- 
some, he had not been taught any martial accompHshments* 
Nevertheless the young Piince Siddhartha proved, his prowess 
against all comers at the tournament proclaimed by the Raja 
Suprabuddha, for his daughter’s hand, and so gamed the radiant 
Yasodhara for his wife. The Agni Parana gives a most elaborate 
dassification of arms ; and they are represented in every variety 
of form on the most ancient monuments of India. Indian steel 
lias been celebrated from the earliest antiquity, and the 
blades of Damascus, which maintained their pie-eminence even 
after the blades of Toledo became celebrated, were in fact of 
Indian steel, Ctesias mentions two wonderful Indian blades 
which were presented to him by the King of Persia and his 
mother. The Ondanique of Marco Polo’s b avals refers originally, 
as Colonel Yule has shewn, to Indian steel, the wordjieing a 
corruption of the Persian Hundwaniy^ Indian steel. The 
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same word found its way into Spanish, in the shapes of Alhlride 
and Aljinde^ first with the meaning of steel, and then of a steel 
mirror, and finally of the metal foil of a glass mirror. The Onda- 
nique of Kiiman, which Maico Polo mentions, was so called from 
its compaiative excellence, and the swords of ICirman weie eagerly 
sought after, in the fifteenth and. sixteenth centuries, by the 
Turks, w'ho gave great prices for them. We have seen that Arrian 
mentions Indian steel, *IvSuco?, as imported into the 

Abyssinian ports ; and Sahnasius mentions that among the sur- 
viving Greek treatises was one Trepl ’lySwcoi) o-tS^/oov, “ on 

the tempering of Indian steel.” 

Twenty miles east of Nirmal, and a few miles south of the 
Shisha hills, occurs the hornblende slate or schist from which the 
magnetic iron used foi ages in the manufacture of Damascus 
steel, and by the Persians for their sword blades, is still obtained. 
The Dimdurti mines on the Godavari were also another source of 
Damascus steel, the mines here being mere holes dug through the 
thin granitic soil, from which the ore is detached by means of 
small iron crowbars. The iron ore is still further separated from 
its granitic or quartzy matrix by washing ; and the sand thus ob- 
tained is still manufactured into Damascus steel at Kona Samun- 
dram, near Dimdurti The sand is melted with charcoal, without 
any flux, and is obtained at once in a perfectly tough and malleable 
slate, superior to any English iron, or even the best Swedish. 
The Persian [Armenian] merchants, who in Voysey^s days still 
frequented the iron furnaces of Kona Samundram, informed him 
that they had in vain attempted to imitate, in Persia, the steel 
formed from it. In the manufacture of the best steel three- 
fourths of Samundram ore is used, and one-fourth of Indore, 
which is a peroxide of iron. 

In die Panjab, superbly ornamented arms, of the costliest de- 
scription, are made at Lahore, Sialkote, Gujrat, Shahpur/and in 
Cashmere* Good arms are also made at Monghyr, in the 
Bhagalpur division of Bengal, In Chittagong the da& or bill, 
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manufactured by the Mugs, has a long blade, widening to^Yards 
the top, which is square, and fitted straight in the handle. 
The kukri of the Ghurkas of Nipal, which has a shoit handle and 
an incurved blade, widening in the middle and di awing to a point 
at the end, is well known. Swords of good tcmpci are still made 
at Pehani, in the Haxdoi district of Oudla. 

Excellent steel is fused for gun-barrels and sworrl-blades 
along the banks of the Neibudda, at Panagai, Katangi, 
Jabera, Barela, and Tenderkhcra in the Central Piovincesj at 
Dewulghat in the Berars; and in Mysore. The knives and 
hatchets made by the GhasiaS along the Upper Godavari have 
been already mentioned. 

Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, is noted for the 
manufacture of steel weapons, such as spears and daggers, with 
the steel brought from the valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapti. 
In the Madras Presidency arras and cudeiy are produced at 
Tumkur for sale all over Mysore, There are 120 forges at 
Tumkur, Good swords, and spears, and daggers arc also 
made at Kudwur and Vizianagramj the superbly-mounted 
arms of the latter place being used chiefly in pageantry. In 
Kurg a handsomely mounted sword, of a peculiar &hape> is 
made, called adya-kathu 

Handsomely-painted leather shields are made at Ahmedabad 
and in other parts of Gujai^at in the Bombay Presidency, and also 
in Rajputana j and the Katch silversmiths aie famous all over India 
for their decoration of arms of all sorts in reptissk gold and silver. 

For^ variety, extent, and gorgeousness, and ethnological and 
artistic value, no such collection of Indian aims exists in this 
country as that belonging to the Prince of Wales. It repre- 
sents the armourer’s art in eveiy province of India, from the 
lude spear of the savage Nicobar islanders to die costly damas- 
cened, sculptured, and jewelled swords and shield;^ speai^ daggers 
and matchlocks of Cashmere, Katch, and Vizianagranfi. The 
most striking object in the collection is a suit of armour made 
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entirely of the homy scales of the Indian armadillo, or pangolin, 
{Manis Ientadactyla\^ encrusted with gold, and turquoises, and 
garnets. There is another splendid suit of Cashmere chain 
armour, fine almost as lace work. The style is essentially 
Persian and Circassian, and is identical with that of the armour 
worn in Europe in the thirteenth century. The damascened 
casque is surmounted with a plume of pearls. There are many 
other suits of armour, with damascened breastplates, gauntlets, 
and greaves, which cany one back to the crusades and legendary 
history of modem Persia. Some of the sword blades are marvel- 
lously watered, several are sculptured in half relief with hunting 
scenes, and others are strangely shaped, teethed like a saw, and 
flaming \Jlamboyant\ ; although for mingled cruelty and grotesque- 
ness of appearance none equal the battle-axes of the Sowrahs 
and Khonds. There is the kukri of the Ghurkas, the adyakathi 
of the Moplas, the Hga of the wild tribes of Central India, and 
the knife used in the Meriah sacrifice. The collection alsp con- 
tains the great sword of Mahmud Chand Sultan Shah of the date 
of 1707, and the sword [No. ij439] of the famous Polygar Kata- 
bomma Naik, who defeated the English eaily in the present 
century; and, most interesting of all, the sword [No. 74] of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Maiatha dominion in India. 

The rise of the Maratha power was almost contemporary 
with our own appearance in India. The Mogol Emperors of 
Delhi were in the habit of taking the Hindu Princes and Chiefs 
into high employ, and among the Maratha fiimilies in their ser- 
vice were the Bhonslas, whose tutelary deity was the goddess 
Bhavani of Tuljapur. It was of their family that the renowned 
Sivaji was bom, at Siwnir, near Junir, about twenty miles south- 
west of Poona, in the very heart of the mawuls or valleys, whidi 
lie on the landward side of the Western Ghite between Poona 
and Saltara. The hilly land between the Western Ghdts and the 
sea is palled the Konkan. This is the cradle of the Maratha 
race, and it was with the aid of the hardy mawulis^ or people of 
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these inland and seaward valleys of the Western Ghits, that Sivaji 
laid the foundation of the Maratha Confederacy, which at one 
time extended its sway over the whole Dakhan. The Maratha 
country indeed in its widest sense almost corresponds with the 
area of tlie Chalukyan style of temple architecture in India, as 
defined by Mr. Fergusson. It is the whole country between the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts wateied by the Nerbudda, Tapti, 
Godavari, Bhima, andKistna. North of the Nerbudda lies Mr. 
Fergusson's area of Indo-Aryan architecture, and south of the 
Kistna the Dravidian. There is really no authentic ancient 
history of Southern India, but to the Hindus Sivaji was not so 
much the destroyer of the hated Mahommedan supremacy in the 
Dakhan as the restorer of the half mythical Hindu state of Sali- 
vahana, and hence the great power of his name all over India, 
which can be understood only by those who have some knowledge 
of the notions universally received by Hindus of their traditional 
history. As the British power grew in India, it was at last brought 
face to face with the Maratha Confederacy, against which, between 
1774 and 1818, we had to wage four harassing wars, signalised 
by the great victories of Assai and Kirki. In the latter battle 
the dominion of the Maiathas was finally overthrown, altliough 
it was not until 1S19 that their last fortress was taken. Their 
forts among the spuis of the Western Ghdts were their strength, 
and every one of them has its legend, keeping alive the spiiit of 
nationality and patriotism among these hardy and romantic tmwu^ 
lis. Sivaji [nicknamed by Aurungzebe “ a mountain rat’*], at the 
age of nineteen, seized Tornia, and with the spoils built Raighur, 
where he was subsequently enthroned, and where he died. After 
building Raighur, he took Singar and Purandar, and it was from 
the Konkan hill fort of Pertabghar, opposite Mahabaleshwur, that 
he issued, after receiving his mother’s blessing and offexing his 
vows to Bhavani, to circumvent, by an act of the most detestable 
treachery, the assassination of the Bijapur General, Afzul» Khan. 
He enticed his generous and too confiding enemy into a secret 
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turning in the road leading down the hill bide, and Iheie, in pre- 
tending to embrace him, ripped his bowels open with the wag 7 iak 
[*« tiger claw ”] concealed in hi§ left hand, and slabbed him to the 
heart with the hichwa [“ scorpion ” dagger] hid up his right sleeve. 
He is the great national hero of the Maratha Hindus, and his de- 
scendants are held in the highest reverence throughout the Dakhan. 

Every relic of his, his sword, daggers, and seal, and the wagnak 
or tiger-daw'' with which he foully assassinated Afzul Khan, have 
all been religiously preserved at Sattaia and Kolhapur ever since 
his death in 1680, Mr. Grant Duff, in his Notes of afi Indian 
Joumeyy has described the worship of his famous sword, Bliavani, 
at Sattara. The sword in the Prince's collection is not this deified 
weapon, but the one that has always been kept, since Sivaji*s 
death in 1680, at Kolhapur, The political value of the gift is 
simply incalculable. It was a family and national heiiioom, 
which nothing but a sentiment of Uie profoundesl loyalty could 
have moved the descendants of Sivaji to give up, and which has 
been sacredly guarded for the last 200 years at KoUiapur, as the 
palladium of their house and race, by the junior branch of the 
Bhonsla family. 

Only less significant arc the other gifts of the great sword of 
Sultan Chand, and the sword of Katabomm Naik. All these 
histoiical weapons, the symbols of the latent hopes and aspi- 
rations of nations and once sovereign famiHes, were literally 
forced on the Prince's acceptance in a spontaneous transport of 
loyalty, and their surrender may be fairly interpreted to mean that 
the people and princes of India are beginning to give up their vain 
regrets for the past, and, sensible Of the present blessings of a 
dvilised rule, desire lo centre their hopes of the future in the good 
faith, and wisdom, and power of the Btifish Government. 

The barrel of one of the Prince's matchlocks [Plate 40], 
damascened in gold, with a sort of poppy pattern, one flower 
nodding above another along the ^o1,e length of the barrel, 
is the noblest eammple of damascenmg in the whole coUecdont , 
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There is another matchlock [Plate 41], the stock of which is 
carved in ivory, against a chocolate-stained background, with 
scenes of ^vild animal life, in which every group is a perfect 
cameo. The richer aims are resplendent with gold and enamel- 
ling, and gems, and are generally of uncontaminated Indian 
design. There is, indeed, but little room for the obtrusion of 
European design in Oriental arms. 

There are, however, several swords and daggers in the Prince’s 
magnificent collection of arms, which have been mounted in native 
design by English workmen, and the result is not less mischievous 
than when European designs are literally imitated by unsophis- 
ticated native handicraftsmen. The mechanical character of 
Euiopean manufactures requires a consistent general finish which 
is quite out of place in the bold and freehand compositions of the 
best native ait work, in which finish is stiictly subordinated to 
practical use and artistic effect; and, if a taste for mechanical per- 
fection becomes, prevalent with the spread of middle dass English 
ideas among the princes and chiefs of India, Indian wrought arms 
and jewelry will soon become arts of the past. The splendour 
of Indian arms and jewelry is due to the lavish use of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and other bright and. colored stones. But, as 
their work is really manual, and grows up spontaneously, like a 
growing flower, imder their hands, the native jewellers are able 
to use the most worthless gems on it, mere chips and scales of 
diamonds, often so thin that they will float on water, and flawed 
rubies and emeralds, which have no value as precious stones, but 
only as barbaric blobs of colour. The European jeweller can 
use with his machine-made work only the most costly gems, 
polished to the highest lustre, far too costly to be used except for 
their o^vn effect and intrinsic value only, and it would be impos- 
sibleto employ them meiely to enhance the general decorative 
effect, as in Indio* There are examples in the Prince’s collection 
of elaborate gold work in purely native design, but b)^English 
workmen ; and the mechanical precision of their work has forced 
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them lo use rose diamonds and brilliants in the ornamentation, 
but necessarily so scantily that all effect of splendour is lost. 
Where in other examples worthless Indian stones have been set 
in machine-made English gold work, the effect is fiat and mean 
beyond belief. If, therefore, Indian jewelry should become 
mechanical, and hard, and glittery in character, it will at once 
cease to be aitistic, and sink to the level of the extravagantly 
priced vulgar Irinketry of Birmingham, Paris, and Vienna. 

JIhe battle-axes used by the wild tribes are identical in form with 
those found among the prehistoric remains of man in Europe, 
perhaps because they have all been instinctively modelled 
from the teeth of carnivorous animals. It is impossible also 
to overlook the strong resemblance of the forms of Persian 
and Arabian arms, and of Indian drms shewing Persian and 
Arabian influence, to those represented on the sculptures of 
Assyria and Babylonia, and m the hieroglyphic painting of Egypt, 
as figured in Rawlmson*s Ancient Monarchies and Wilkinson^s 
Ancient Egyptians, This is especially marked in tire typical 
fiddle-shaped handles of the daggers. The Arabian arms arc 
distinguished by their fine filigrain work and the absence of gems, 
the Persian by their superb damascening, enamelling, and carving, 
and the rare employment of gems in their decoration, only tur- 
quoises and pearls being generally used, except in the incrustation 
of jade mountings ; while the Indian arms are characterised by 
the high relief of their elaborately hammered and cut gold 
work, and the unsparing use of the precious gems with which 
they are all over embellished. It is the special defect of Indian, 
particularly of Brahmanical art, to run into this excess and satiety 
of decorative details. It is the exclusive prerogative of Greek art 
to produce beauty without the use of ornament. 

The interest of the India Museum also culminates in its 
collection of arms, which have been arranged with the most 
imposing effect, according to the plan adopted by the Hon. 
Wilbrahara Egerton, M.P*, in the Handbook of Indian Arm which 
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he has prepared for the India Office, and which will be ready for 
sale at the India Museum on its reopening. It is in fact a 
classified and descriptive catalogue of the arms exhibited at the 
old India Museum, and is the only completed catalogue of any 
section of the Museum that has yet been made i and it will always 
lemain a work of permanent leference on Indian armoury. Mr. 
Egerton first gives a sketch of the military history of India from the 
earliest times, adding figures of the arms of ancient India lepic- 
sented on the Buddhist sculptures of Sanchi [b.c. 250], and Udya- 
giii, and references to those portrayed in the Buddhist paintings 
at Ajanta [about a.d, 400] j and on the later Hindu temple of 
Bhurvaneswar [a.d. 650] j in the Jaina sculptures at Saitron in 
Rajputana [a.T). i ioo] ; on the sun temple at Kanarak [a.d. 1237]; 
and in the sculptures of the fifteendi century in the neighbour^ 
hood of Mandore, the former capital of Marwar. After this 
follows a most interesting and valuable chapter on the decoration, 
and processes of manufacture of Indian arms, which really exhausts 
the subject. Mr. ^Egerton insiders that Aryan art predomi- 
nates over Turanian in Indian arms, and he divides the former 
^to Hindi or Indian, and Iranic or Persian, and the latter into 
Dravidian, Tibetan, and Indo-Chinese, . There is an obvious 
difierence in the ^rms and details of decoration prevailing in die 
Panjab, Rajputana, and Hindustan generally, and of those which 
prevail in the Dakhan, and again along the Eastern Himalayas ; 
but the distinguishing expression of an ethnic orJiadonal art is 
given to it not by its forms but by its animating spirit j and what- 
^ever may be the local shapes it takes there prevails all through 
India proper a distinctive art, which we recognise to be in its 
essence unvarying and indivisible^ and which we may call Indian. 
A !^rahommedan mosque in India^ although its form may be Sara- 
cSicpis geuentUy as essentially Hindn in expression as a^'iemple 
of Siva or Vishnu, On the other hand, there is a deep and”* 
^passable gulf fixed between Jndian art and the^ as sttongly, 
^ed^ised ait of Eurther India. 
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In classifying the India Museum aims Mi, Egeiton has divided 
them in a thoioughly practical manner into twelve gioups, which 
are partly ethnical, partly geographical, and partly economical. 

Group i is of the aims of the aborigmal and non-Aiyan 
tribes of Cential India, and the Andaman Islands. 

Groups 2 and 3, of the aboiigiijal and Diavidian laces of 
Southern India. 

Group 4, of the hill tribes of Assam and the Noith East 
frontiei. 

Group Sj of British and native Buima and Assam. 

Group 6, of the Malayan Penintiila, and Indian Aichipelago. 

Group 7, of Nipal, 

Group 8, of the Rajputs. 

Group 9, of the Marathas; and of the Mahommedans of 
Mysore and the Dakhan. 

Group to, of Sindh and die Panjab. 

Group ii, of the Afghans and Peisians; and also gf die 
Ab^sinians, &c. 

v/ G roup 12, of aims used foi athletic and saciificial pmposes. 

It is in this oidei that the arms have been ananged in the 
India Museum, and nothing could be simpler 01 moie effective 
for the puipose of instruction, 01 more suitable for their aitlstic 
display, In his preface Mi. Egeiton expresses a regret, in 
which every one will concui, that the collection of Indian 
aims at the Towei has not been united to the India Museum 
collection : and that the Government of Madras should have 
recendy allowed the old histoiical weapons from the armouries 
of Tanjore and Madras to be broken up aUd sold for old 
metal. This act of vandalism is all die more to be deplored, 
as neither the Tower noi the India Museum collections are, 
as Ml. Egerton points out, rich in Southern Indian aims. 

I have illustrated a spear-head [Plate 43] of Virianagram 
work,, as an example of decoration derived horn the temple 
ardritecture of the Madias Presidency. 
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Trappings and Caparisons. 

All Indian colleclions are oveiloadcd widi gaudy toppings, 
slate capaiisons and housings, horse-clotlis, elephant-cloths, 
howdahb, high umbiellas, standards, peacock tails, yak tails, 
and other ensigns of royally. But they look very brave in 
procession through the nairow, picturesque streets, tlironged with 
the gay ciowd of an Indian town, advancing tumultuously be*^ 
tween the high, overhanging houses, which are painted storey 
above storey in red and green and yellow, like macaws ; or 
when die Maratlia princes and their whole court go forth in 
unpiepared pomp, with trumpets, shawms, high slirilling pipes, 
and belaboured toni4oms^ into the jungle to do homage at die 
dasera festival to the falas tree \Buiaa frondosa\ \ returning eveiy 
one with his hands full of its yellow flowers to offer as gold 
before the idols in the wayside village temples. They are also 
very interesting for the designs to be found on the metal work ; 
and for the manner in which cut cloth work, <^us consUtufn^ or 
appliqu'e as it is teimed by the French, is used in their ornamenta- 
tion, pardculaily of the liorse-doths, saddles, and girths, 

CJiatri&s or umbrellas, and chauries or horse-whisks of 
sandalwood, ivory, and paidcularly yak tails, and ffmrchals 
or fly-flappers of peacock feathers, are regarded as the 
most solemn symbols of slate throughout the East. In the 
Ayin Akhari^ or InsHtiites of th& Emperor Ahhar^ written 
by Abdul Fazl, Akbar’s great minister [see Gladwin's TSans- 
ktion, London, 1800], the following enumeration is ^ven 

7S 2 
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of the ensigns of state which wise monarcbs consider as marks 
of divine favour.' ' 

The a 7 i 7 ung or throne, the chufiur or umbrella, the sayiban 
oi sun fanj and the koTnikehah or stars in gold and othei metals 
which are hung up in front of palaces : and these foui ensigns 
are used only by kings. 

The almij the chuttertowk, and the tementowk, all varieties of 
standards of the highest dignity, appropriated solely to the king 
and his military officers of the highest rank. 

Then follow the kowrehk or demameh^ the nekardi^ and the 
dehl^ three kinds of drums 3 the kema of gold, silver, brass, or 
other metal, the sema^ the nefeer, the sing^ or horn of brass, 
made in the form of a cow's horn, all different kinds of tiurapels 
and the singt or conch shell. 

formerly, adds Abdul Fazl, they used to blow the conch 
shdl four hours before night, and the same time from daybreak ; 
but now the first blast is at midnight and the other at sunrise : — 
“And one hour before sunrise the lively blast of the senia 
awakens those who slumber 3 and the kmrekh is beat a little. 
These are presently joined by the kei^na, the nefeer^ and all the 
other musical instruments excepting the mkateh. Then after a 
short pause, the serna and the nejeer play the musical modes, 
after which the mkareh is beat, and the people with one voice 
pray blessings on his majesty.” Thus was the reueillk sounded 
in every camp and garrison of Hindustan and the Dakhan during 
the plenitude of the Mogol power in India, in the leign of 
the Emperor Akbar, 1556 — 16053 at the veiy moment when 
Queen Elizabeth was signing [31 December 1600] the charier 
of the East India Company, which was to prove its death 
warrant 

In Herklot's Quanoond-Islain^ \Canom of Islam\ London, 
1832, the aiums used in the Moharram procession in India 
are< 4 escribed in detail Th^ are analogous to the standards 
used by the Greeks and Romans, and those figured on the 
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gates \tora^is\ of the Sanchi tope j consisting not only of flags, 
but of all sorts of devices in metal, raised on the top of long 
slaves. They aie generally kept wrapped up in bags of scatlet 
cloth, and displayed only on days of festivity and paiade \ and, 
of old time, before the Biitish peace was established, in battle. 
The umbrella is the highest of all these insignia of regality, 
Chatrapati^ “lord of the umbiella,*' is even now a prouder title 
in India than raja or maharaja. The king of Bunna’s title 
translated is “Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas/* and the 
Emperor of Chma always has that number of umbrellas borne 
before him, even in the hunting-field, A vermilion umbrella 
everywhere in the east signifies imperial authority. The Maha- 
bharata makes frequent mention of umbrellas as a mark of 
royalty, and speaks of the gift of a white umbrella, having a 
hundred ribs, as calculated to insure the giver a place in Indra*s 
heaven, Rajendralala Mitra, in his AntiqtdHes of Orissa^ Cal- 
cutta, 1875, says that the most detailed niles are given in the 
Yukil kalapataru for the making and pro|)ortion of die parts 
of both royal and common umbrellas. An umbrella ivith the 
stick of choice vrood, and ribs of selected bamboo, and a 
cover of scarlet cloth, is a gift worthy of presentation, to a 
king. It is called a prasada. An umbrella with blue cloth 
and a gold fimge is meet for a prince. It is called a praiapa. 
An umbrella, the frame and stem of which are of sandal-wood, 
mounted in gold, with a golden kalasa or knop on the top, and 
covered with pure white, fringed with gold, is the right umbrella 
for a noble. It is called a kanaka-danda. But the most im- 
portant umbiella of all is the nava-danda^ which is used only ou 
occasions of high state, such as coronations, the marriages of 
kings and princes, and other regal celebrations. The stem, the 
sliding flame and the ribs are all of puie gold. The handle is a 
pure luby, and the knop at the end a diamond, and the coyer 
of silk, of the choicest colours, and fringed with thirty^two looped 
strmgs of pearls, with thirty-two x^^aris on each suing. Umbrellas 
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are also appropriately decorated with the feathers of the peacoclc, 
heron, parrot and goose. 

The chamara or chaun is next in dignity to tlic umbrella, and 
may be made either of strips of sandal-wood, or of ivory ; but the 
most esteemed are those made of the tail of the Himalayan yah. 
The Prince has a pair of yak- tail chauris^ and also of murcllals^ 
mounted on elaborately jewelled and enamelled handles. To put 
gems and enamel on peacock feathers would seem like adding 
another hue to the rainbow, but there is no “wasteful and 
ridiculous excess'' in the masterly way in which the Jaipur artist 
has used tlie feathers and gems, and his secret enamels, to 
mutually enhance each other's effect. Nothing can be richer 
than his materials, nothing more haononious and effective than 
the manner in whicli he has combined them* The popes always 
have peacock feathers borne before them at their enthronement, 
and no doubt the custom Avas derived at some distant date from 
the East. There is a sayiban in the arms 100m of the India 
Museum made of a ’'talipot palm leaf, Avith a conventional tree 
pattern worked on it, which in form and detail is exactly like 
Uie fan-like ensign represented in the Nineveh marbles as ^ borne 
before the kings of ancient Assyria. The royal howdalis and the 
painted open palanquin in the aims room arc most picturesque- 
looking objects, and are valuable examples of strong and 
massive goldsmith's Avork, and Indian ivory and wood carving 
and turning. 
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* Even a greater variety of style seen in Indian jewelry 
than in Indian arms. Mr. W, G. S. V, FitzGerald sent to the 
Annual International Exhibition of 1S72, a collection of the 
grass ornaments worn by the wild Thakurs and Kathans of 
Matheran, and the Western Ghats of Bombay, which had been 
made by Dr. T, Y. Smith, the accomplished Superintendent of 
that Hill Station ; and by the side of these grass collars, neck- 
laces, bracelets, ahldcts, and girdles, were exliibited also examples 
of the gold jeweliy of thick gold wire, twisted into the girdles, 
bracelets, anklets, necklaces, and collars, worn all over India, 
and which are fashioned in gold exactly as the Mathemn orna- 
ments are fashioned in grass. These gold collars are identical 
with the torque^* [from Latin torquisy a twisted neck-chain], 
worn by the Gauls, which gave its name to the patrician Roman 
family of Torquatus, from Manlius having, about b.c. 361, 
earned immortal glory by slaying a gigantic Gaul, whose dead 
body he stripped of the torque, which he placed round Ins own 
neck. The Gaul, in the Roman statue of "the Dying Gladi- 
ator,'’ is represented with a torque round his neck. Necklaces 
of gold are also worn in Western India which are identical in 
character with the Matheran necklaces of chipped and knotted 
grass, which indicate lire origin also of the peculiar Burmese neck- 
laces, formed of tubular beads of ruddy gold strurtg togethw, and 
pendent from a diain which goes round ^the neck, from which 
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the strings of tubular beads of gold hang down in li'ont, like a 
golden veil. The details in these Burmese necklaces are often 
variously modified, the gold being wrought into flowers, or 
replaced by strings of pearl and gems, until all trace of their 
suggested origin is lost. By the side of Mr. FitzGerald^s collec- 
tion, I exhibited the “fig-leaf” worn by the women in the wilder 
parts of India, and which in many places is their only clothing.. 
First was shewn the actual “fig-leaf,” the leaf of the sacred 
fig, or pipal^ Rtcus religiosa; next a literal transcript of it 
in silver, and then the more or less conventionalised forms of 
it, but all keeping the heart-shape of the leafj the surface 
ornamentation in these conventionalised silver leaves being 
generally a representation of the ptpal tree itself, or some other 
tree, or tree-like form, suggesting the “Tree of Life” of tlie 
Hindu Paradise on Mount Meru. These silver leaves are sus- 
pended from the waist, sometimes, like the actual leaf, by a 
simple thread, but generally by a girdle of twisted silver with a 
seipent’s head where it fastens in front; and this ornament 
is possibly the origin of the “heait and serpent” bracelets of 
European jewelry. In Algeria, a leaf-shaped silver ornament 
is worn by girls till they come to an age when more volumi- 
nous apparel is required; and it is the emblem of viiginily 
throughout the Barbary [Berber] coast. The forms of the 
cJiampaca \Michelia Clmnpacd\ bud, and of the flowers of the 
halul \Acada arahcd\ and seomti \Chrysanth&mum species], the 
name of which is familiar in England through the story of 
“Brave Seventi Bhai,” “the Daisy Lady, in Miss Frere*s Old 
Deccan Day^^ are commonly used by Indian jewellers for 
necklaces and hairpins, as well as of the fi:uit of the anola or 
aonh \FhyUcgnIlms and amhgul \Ela€^us Xoluga], and 

mango, or [Mapigi/km indtca\ The bell-shaped eaning, 
with smaller bells haa^g within it, is deiived from the flower 
of thc^ sacred lotus j and the cone-shaped earrings of Cash- 
mere, in ruddy gold, represent the lotus flower-bed» 'The use 
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of these flowers in Indian jewelry is possibly not prehistoric, 
but has come down from an immemorial tradition. The lotus, 
which often passes into the is seen everywhere in Indian 

and Chinese and Japanese decoration, and on Assyrian and 
Babylonian sculptures. 

As primitive probably as the twisted gold wire forms of 
Indian jewelry, is the chopped gold form of jeweliy worn also 
throughout India, the art of which is carried to the highest per- 
fection at Ahmedabad and Surat in Western India. It is indeed 
worn chiefly by the people of Gujarat. It is made of chopped 
pieces, like jujubes, of the purest gold, flat, or in cubes, and, by 
removal of the angles, octahedrons, strung on red silk. It is 
the finest archaic jewelry in India, The nail-head earrings are 
identical with those represented on Assyiian sculptures. It is 
generally in solid gold, for people in India hoard their money in 
the shape of jewelry; but it is also made hollow to perfection 
at Surat, the flat pieces, and cubes, and octahedrons being filled 
witli lac or dammar. 

The beaten silver jewelry of the Gonds, and other wild tribes 
of the plains of India, and valleys of the inner Himalayas, is also 
very primitive in character. The singular biooch worn by the 
women of Ladak [v. Miss Gordon Cumming’s JFrom the Hebrides; 
to the Hmalayas^ 1876, p. 219], is identical with one found 
among Celtic remains in Ireland and elsewhere. It is formed 
of a flat and hammered silver band, hooped in the centre, with 
the ends curled inward on the hoop ; and this is too artificial a 
shape to have arisen independently in India and Europe, and 
must have travelled westward with the Celtic emigration from 
the East. Its form is evidently derived fcom the symbols of 
serpent and phallic worship. 

The waist-belt of gold or silver, or precious stones, which is 
worn in India to gird up the dhotis or doth worn about the 
legs, recalls the 'SiomBJi cingulum ; and, as in Rome, when the 
ceremony of changing the toga prateocta for the io^a idrilis was 
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performed, the aurea hulla was taken from the boy's neck, and 
consecrated to the domestic Lar ; so, in India, at the ceremony of 
Investiture with the sacrificial thread, an identical ornament, a 
lioUow hemisphere of gold, hung from a yellow cotton thread 
or chain of gold, is taken from the boy's neck, and the sacred 
cord, the symbol of his manhood, is put on him. 

The nava-ratna or nao-rcUan^ an amulet or talisman composed 
of ^'nine gems,” generally the — 

Coral, Topaz, Sapphire, 

E-uby, flat Diamond, cut Diamond, 

Emerald, Hyacinth, and Carbuncle, 

is certainly suggestive also of some connexion with the Urim and 
Thuminm, or sacred oracle of the Jews, taken by Chosrocs II 
from Jerusalem, At). 615, and probably still existing among the 
ruins of one of the old Sassanian palaces of Persia. This ancient 
ornament gave its name as a collective epithet to the “ nine-gems ” 
or sages of the Court of Vikramaditya, n.c. 56. In books the 
nine gems of the amulet are said to bo pearl, ruby, lopaij, 
diamond, emerald, lapis lazuli, coral-sapphire, and a stone, not 
identified, called gomeda. The tn-raina^ is the “ triple-gemmed ” 

Alpha and Omega" jewel of the Buddhists, symbolical of 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church. 

. * The jewdler's and goldsmith's ait in India is indeed of the 
highest antiquity, and the forms of Indian jewelry as well as 
of gold and silver plate, and the chasings and embossments 
decoi^ting them, have come down in an unbroken tradition 
from the Ramayana and Mahabharata, The first light of Aryan 
dvilisation dawned in the Ganges valley, and spread thence 
into the yalley of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The civilisation 
of Egypt was more ^ ancient, buf was undpubtedly largely 
influenced by and India, influencing them in turn) and 

from the earliest ages^ as throughout all ages, tlirough the Arabs^i 
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Phoenicians, and Armenians, the civilisations of India, Egypt, 
Assyria, and of Greece and Rome, have acted and reacted 
on each other. But the earliest records, the national epics, and 
ancient sculptures and paintings, represent the Plindu forms of 
Indian jewelry, and gold and silver plate, and common pottery 
and musical instruments, and desaibe them, exactly as we have 
them now. 

Jewelry is constantly mentioned in " the Rig-Veda. The 
Maruts decoiate their persons with *Warious ornaments,” “they 
are richly decorated with ornaments,” and “ shining necklaces 
are pendent on their breasts.” The Aswins are adorned with 
“golden ornaments/^ and the Asuras likewise have “plenty of 
gold and jewels.” The sage Kakshivat, the reputed author 
of several of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, prays for a son 
“ decorated with golden earrings, and a jewelled necklace,” and 
largesses of “gold and jewels,” to the priests and Brahmans are 
constantly mentioned. In the Nirukta, or Etymological Glossary, 
forming one of the Vedangas, and in the grammar of Ponini, 

' who is supposed to have lived in the fourth century B.C. the 
names of various kinds of jewels are given, which arc identical 
with those still in parlance throughout India. Manu minutely 
defines the nature and duties of die jeweller, and the fines 
he is to pay for piercing precious gems, such as rubies and 
diamonds, and for boring inferior gems improperly, and the 
punishment due to him for debasing gold The references to 
jewelry in the Ramayana and Mahabharata are too numerous 
for quotation. Sita is represented as arrayed for her maniage 
with Rama in a light sari-VikQ garment of a rosy red colour 
embroidered ivith gold, and with jewelled butterflies and other 
bright ornaments in her raven black liair. Her ears are resplendent 
witli^gems, she has bracelets and armlets on her arms and wrists, 
a golden zone binds her slender waist, and golden ankle|3 her 
ankles. She has jewelled rings on her fingers, and gdld^in bells 
on her toes, that tinkle as she walks with naked feet over the 
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carpeted floor. In the Mahabharata, at the gambling match 
at Hastinapuia, Yudhisthira is described as losing first ‘^aveiy 
beautiful peajl ; next a bag containing a thousand pieces of gold i 
next a piece of gold so pure that it was soft as wax j next a chariot 
set with jewels, and hung all round with golden bells ; next i ,000 wai 
elephants with golden howdahs set with diamonds ; next 100,000 
slaves all dressed in good garments ; next too, 000 beautiful slave 
girls, adorned from head lo foot with golden ornaments j next all 
the remainder of his goods; next all his cattle; and then his 
whole kingdom, excepting only the lands he had granted to the 
Brahmans.” Sudraka, the royal author of the Hindu drama of 
“The Toy Cart,” and who lived in the first century b.c. or a.d., 
describes the jeweller's ateiier attached to the house of a 
courtesan : — “ Where skilful artists were examining pearls, 
topazes, emeralds, sapphires, lapis-lazuli, coral and other jewels. 
Some set rubies in gold, some string gold beads in coloied 
thread*' [exactly as is done nowj, “some string pearls, some 
grind lapis lazuli, some cut shells, and some turn and pierce 
coral.” 

The old vocabulaiy of Amara Sinha, one of the “nine 
gems” of the Court of Vicramaditya, b.c. 56 — a.d., quoted 
by Rajendralala Mitra, gives a long list of names for crowns, 
crests, and tiaras for the head; of rings, floweis, and bosses for 
the ears ; of necklaces of from one to one hundred rows of gems ; 
of all shapes and patterns of armlets and bracelets ; of zones and 
girdles for die waists of men and women ; of anklets, and 
other ornaments for the legs; and of rings for the fingers, and bells 
for the toes 3 and all the names it gives axe still the current names 
of Hindu jewelry in India. The sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
and Amravatij, and the Ajanta cave paintings, and the sculptures of 
Orissa [BliuvaneswarJ prove that in its fonns also Hindu jewelry y 
has r^aiued unaltered during at least the last two thousand 
years. jJThe omameiits of Sanchi and Bharhut are of the same 
archaic character as those still made in Cenlral India and the 
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Central Provinces, and by the aboriginal tubes of the Bengal and 
Bombay Presidencies j while those of Amiavati shew more of 
the elaboration and finish of the Dravidian [“ mam% "] jewelry of 
the Madras Presidency. 

After the archaic jewehy of Ahmedabad, the best Indian 
jewelry, of the purest Plindu style, is the beaten gold of Sawunt- 
wadi, Mysore, Vizianagram, and Vizagapatam, which well illus- 
trates the admirable way in which the native workers in gold 
and silver elaborate an extensive surface of ornament out of 
apparently a wholly inadequate quantity of metal, beating it 
almost to the thinness of tissue paper, witliout at all weakening 
its effect of solidity. By their consummate skill and thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the conventional decoration of 
surface, they contrive to give to the least possible weight of 
metal, and to gems, commercially absolutely valueless, the 
highest possible artistic value, never, even in their excessive 
elaboration of detail, violating the fundamental principles of 
ornamental design, nor failing to please, even though it be by 
an effect of barbaric richness and superfluity. Tins character 
of Indian jewelry is in remarkable contrast with modem 
European jewelry, in which the object of the jeweller seems 
to be to bestow the least amount of work on the greatest 
amount of metal. Weight is in fact the predominant character 
of European “ high class ” jewelry, and gold and silversmith^s 
work. Even in reproducing the best Adams* designs, they 
spoil their work by making it too thick and heavy; and so 
demoralising is the lage for weight that English purchasers, 
attracted by the eye to Indian jewelry, directly they find how 
light it is in the hand, reject it as rubbish ; the cost of Indian 
jewelry being from one-twentieth to one-fouxth in excess of 
its net weight The jury on jewelry at the Great Exhibitioa 
of 1851 actually wrote of Indian jewelry s ^*It is sufficient td 
cast a glance on the exhibitions of India, Turkey, Egy^t, Tunis, 
to be convinced that these nations have remained stationary 
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fiom a very early pciiod of nianufacUixc, Some of them indeed 
develop ideas full of giace and originality, but their productions 
arc always immature and imperfect, and the skill of the workman 
is called in to make amends for the inadequateness of the manu- 
facturing process.” Surely it is better to remain stationary than 
to fall, as we have in England, from the thin beaten silver of 
Queen Anne's reign, and the designs of Adams, to the present 
unseemly dead-weight silver and gold manufactures of Birming- 
ham and London, for which customers have to pay four times 
more than the value of their weight. Its false appearance of 
richness and solidity, and flaunting goigeousness, is in fact 
one of the charms of Indian jewelry, especially in an admiring 
but poor purchaser's eyes. You see a necklace, or whatever 
ornament it may be, made up apparently of solid, rough cut 
cubes of gold, but it is as light as pith. Yet, though hollow, 
it is not false. It is of the purest gold, soil as wax,” and 
it is this wliich gives to the flimsiest and cheapest Indian 
jewelry its wonderful look of reality. Again, you see a 
necklace or girdle of gems which you would say was priceless, 
but it is all mere glamour of pearls and diamonds, emeralds 
and enatael, which "deceitful shine" but have no intrinsic 
value. As was noticed under die head of “Aims,” the Indian 
jeweller thinks only of producing the sumptuous, imposing 
effect of a dazzling variety of rich and brilliant colours, and 
nothing of the purity of his gems. He must have quantity, 
and cares nothing for commercial quality, and the flawed “ tallow 
drop” emeralds, and foul spinel rubies, large as tvalnuts, and 
mere splinters and scales of diamonds, which he so lavishly 
uses, are often valueless, except as points, and sparkles, And 
splashes of effulgent coloring: but nothing can exceed the 
skill, artistic feeling, and effectiveness with which gems are 
used in India both in jewelry proper, and in the jewelled de^ 
coration^of arms, and plate. In nothing indeed do the people 
of India display tixeir naturally gorgeotm and costly taste so 
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much as in their jewelry and jewelled aims, which aie not 
only fabiicated of the lichcst and mcst materials, but ^vrough^ 
likewise ^vdth all the elaborateness, delicacy, and splendour of 
design within the reach of ait. Megasthenes was stiuck by 
the contrast of their love of sumptuous ornament, to the general 
simplicity of their lives. 

The finest gemmed and enamelled jcweliy in India is that 
of Cashmere and the Panjab, the Aiyan type of which extends 
across Rajputana to Delhi and Cential India, and in a debased 
meretricious form throughout Bengal, It consists of tires, aigiettes, 
and other ornaments for the head, and for hanging over the fore- 
head ; earrings and eai -chains, and studs of the seventl flower j nose- 
rings and nose-studb ; necklaces, made up, some [Plate 44] of chains 
of pearls and gems, falling on the breast almost like a stomacher 
of gems, and others [Plate 45] of tablets of gold set with precious 
stones, strung together by short strings of mixed pearls and tur- 
quoises, with a large pendant hanging fiom the middle, gemmed in 
front, and* exquisitely enamelled, like all the rest of lliis necklace, 
or rather collar, at the back ; and armlets, bracelets, rings, and 
anldets ; all in never ending variations of form, and of the richest 
and loveliest effects in pearl, turquoise, enamel, ruby, diamond, 
sapphire, topaz, and emerald. The bracelets often end in the 
head of some wild beast, like the bracelets of the Assyrian 
sculptures] and the plaques arc sometimes enamelled at the 
back with birds or beasts affront on either side of the taper 
“cypress’’ tree, or else some wide-spreading tree^ identical, 
probably, with the Asherah or the symbol of Asshuty 

connected with the worship of Astoreth or Astarte, and trans- 
lated in the Bible by the word grove,” or “groves.’* The long 
dangling necklaces worn by the women are called lalanU^ U 4 . 
“danglers,” or “daJHers,” and mQhmtnaU^ ue. “garlands or 
spells of enchantment”. 

The jewelry of Cashmere is identical with tbai; of fee rest 
of the Panjab in form, but w^atT have seen of it beatfc fa 
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gold, and the choicest specimens in ruddy gold,” combining a 
good deal of gold filigram work. The enumeration in Isaiali iii 
17-24, of the articles of the mundus muUehris of the daughters 
of Zion, reads hke an inventory of this exceedingly classical 
looking jewelry of Cashmere, Homer^s lines, II. xxii 468-70 
[describmg the giief of Andromache], aie, in Pope's translation ; — 

*** Her hail’s /air o^mmenfs, the hmds that hound [56<r/<aTa tfiYo^devrat], 

The net [KeKpvtpaKoft] that held them, and th.Qzvreaths [2l/A9ri;Ka] that ciowned, 
The veil {KpiiBefiyov) and diadem {irheKTiiv dvahifffjLTjd) threw far away. 

(The gift of Venus on hei bridal day.)” 

The dvaSecr/Aiy of Homer, supposed by Schliemann to have 
resembled one of the gold ornaments found by him at Hissarlik, 
is almost identical with the ornament^ of gold pendants, often 
gemmed, worn across the brow by the women of Cashmere and 
the Panjab, and indeed all over India, and m Egypt. Those who 
cannot afford the dmScoyji.'i; irkiicrq often ornament the front port 
of the head band ” with imitations of it in spangles and paint. 
The KeKpvfjxikcv was the “ net ” and tlie Kpi^^efivov the “ veil ” of 
Pope's tianslation, but the SipLirv^, which he tianslates by ^'wreath,” 
and is generally translated by ‘^head band,” I have always ventured 
to suppose was a head ornament similar to the hemispherical 
golden ornament worn by women, both at Bombay and Caiio, on 
the top of their heads, of which one secs in collections such fine 
specimens from Sawantwadi and Vizianagram. The dancing gills 

Bayaderes '*] of the Dakhan, wear an ornament for the bosom, 
resembling the j^gis of Athene, a sort of rich stomacher, with 
two hemispherical caps of gold to cover the breasts. 

The gemmed jewelry of Delhi has lost its native vigour 
under European influences, but although weak it is pretty. The 
little miniatures, “Delhi paintings,'' with which some of it is 
adorned ^w that the “ limners ” of the Mogol's capital liave lost 
nothing of their cunning since Roe and Terry so highly praised 
their skilh They paint not with the brush, but with a pefl. The 
itdml ornament ia not only vejy pretty, but highly interesting^* 
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it proves that tlie Phoenician art, so long forgotten in Europe, 

soldering gold in grains, which Castellani discovered some 
years ago to be still practised in an obscure Italian village, has 
never been lost in India. 

The jewelry of Sindh and Baluchistan is similar to that of 
the Panjab, but is usually found only in its more primitive gold 
and silver forms [Plates 46 and 47]. Solid, silver torques, and 
anklets, and bracelets are very common, of a severe style of 
rectangular construction and ornamentation. I 

The jewelry of Oudh is of the same general style as that 
of Delhi and Laliore. It was formerly very celebrated, but has 
declined, owing to the destruction of the native court at Lucknow. 
The jewellers of this old royal city lost all their capital during 
Ihe Mutiny of 1857, and have never since recovered their former , 
position. Some jewellers, however, remain, and diamond cutters, | 
vho prepare the table diamond so popular in India, and the rose 
diamond. The finest and most elaborate jewellers work in 
Lucknow only costs 6 per cent on the value of the raw material 
The artist of die highest pretensions is happy to work for two j 
shillings a day, and eightpence a day is considered feir wages fof 
a good workman. 

The silver filigrain work [Plate 48] in which the people of Cut- ^ 
tadk in Orissa have attained such surprising skill and delicacy, 
is identical in character with that of Arabia, Malta, Genoa, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and widi the filigrain work 
of ancient Greece, Bysantium, and Etruria^ and was probably 
carried into tlie West by the Phoenicians and Arabs, and into 
Scandinavia by the Normans, and in the course also of the 
mediseval trade between Turkestan and Russia. In Cuttack the 
work is generally done by boys, whose sensitive fingers, and 
keener sight enable them to put the fine silver threads together 
with the necessary rapidity and accuracy. It is quite distinct in 
character from the indigenous silver jeweky of the country, as 
v^ll be seen firom the illustration given. 


o 
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Gold and silver filigrain work of great excellence is als 
produced at Muishedabad and Dacca in Bengal; and goldanc 
silver jewelry of all kinds, rosaries, bracelets, necklaces, Src., 
at Monghyr ; and silver ornaments at Potocakhalli in the Patna 
division. The silver jewelry of Dinajpur in tlie Rajshahye dis- 
trict is of highly interesting primitive forms [Plates 49 and 
At Saliibganj in the Dacca division imitation Dacca jewci* 
is largely made. From the Hindu drama “The Toy Gait 
already quoted it is dear that the excellence of the imit? 
tion jewelry of India was recognised at a very early perior 
A question is raised in a court of justice about the identity c 
certain ornaments, whereupon die judge asks ; 

Judge , — “ Do you know these ornaments?” 

Mother , — “ Have I not said? They maybe different, Ihoug] 
like. I cannot say more , they may be imitations made by son» 
skilful artist.” 

Judge , — “It is true. Provost, examine them; they may! 
different, though like ; tlie dexterity of the artist is no doubt vt 
great, and they readily fabricate imitations of ornaments Ih 
have once seen, in such a manner, that the difference , 
scarcely be discernible,” 

The primitive character of Tibetan jewelry has alrer 
been noticed, A good deal of it now finds its way into In 
through Bhutan, Sikkim, Nipal, and Cashmere, chiefly in silve 
ornamented with large crude turquoises, and sometimes wit^^ 
coral,— *in the shape of armlets, and necklets, consisting of amuli^ 
boxes, strung on twisted red doth, or a silver chain ; and in 
various other forms, such as bracelets, anklets, &c., hammered, cut. 
and fihgrained. It is identical in character with the jeweliy s 
profusdy represented in the Bharhut sculptures. The women > 
ladak wear a curious ornament called a ^arak^ which falls fr^> 
the fordicad over the h^ad, down the back to the waist, 
is covered with predous stones, and the wearer does not maA^ 
tmiii she has possessed herself of enough of them to form a 
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goodly pardk^ which in fact constitutes her dowry. The silver 
Celtic brooch, described above, worn in certain of the Himalayan 
regions, is originally Tibetan, 

Allusion has also been made above to the archaic silver 
jewelry of tire Gonds, and at Sambalpur in the Central Provinces 
large quantities of these rude ornaments both in silver and gold 
are made. 

In the Bombay Presidency the massive jewelry of Ahmedabad, 
square and padlock-looking, or round and ling-like, prevails all 
over Gujarat; nose-rings and ear-pendants, armlets, and neck- 
laces, bracelets, zones, and immense anklets covered with bells, 
In the Dakhan the Marathas wear the graceful head ornaments 
called kitah^ nag^ chandani^ phal^ and nwhr^ and an armlet of 
a peculiar shape, caused by giving it abend, by which it mme 
firmly grasps the aim. Their anklets are chain-hke, and altogether 
lighter and more refined than those worn by the Gujarat women. 
Plate 51 illustrates forms of necklaces and anklets commonly 
seen about Poona. The Mahommedans and Parsis of Bombay 
have ornaments peculiar to themselves, the Mahommedans in the 
Mogol style of India, and the Parsis of the traditional forms of 
the Sassanian period in Persia, but wrought by Hindu jewellers. 
Unfortunately, being an energetic, advancing people, the Parsis 
have, during the last fifty years, begun to give up this national 
jewelry in favour of the fashionable jewelry of Europe. The 
repoussk gold jewelry of Sawantwadi [Plate 50] in mythological 
designs is the best in Western India. 

In the Madras Presidency superb gold and silver ornaments 
are made, as previously stated, at Tumfcut in Mysore, [ and at 
Vizianagram [Plate 5a] and Vizagapatam, and also at Tanjore, all 
in the mythological designs characteiistic of Southern India^ 
One of the best artists in this style twenty years ago were Messrs. 
^^Vencatrungaraioo and Son, of Teroovatee, Eswer-Pattah/^ 
Madras.' I used often to see his handiwork in Bombay,i «Thfr 
gold jewelry ^of Trichinopoly, celebrated among Anglo-Indians, 

0 a 
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has been coiiupted to suit Euiopean taste, but nothing can 
exceed the technical excellence of the lose chains, and heazt 
pattern necklaces and biacelets made in this city. The native 
jeweliy of Tnchinopoly [Plates 53 and 54] is similar to that of 
the Panjab. Silver filigrain woik of the best desCiiption is 
produced by the jewellers of Travancoie. 

The jewehy of Ceylon in filigram, chasing and lej^otissi 
work, is remaikable foi the delicacy of its ornamentation 
in granulated gold, in the manner of the antique jewelry of 
Etruria, and for its exquisite finish. 

A valuable list of jewels and ornaments worn by Mahommedan 
women in India is given in Heiklot*s QtmmonA-hlam : and Mrs, 
Eivett Gainac’s Catalogue of the peasant and savage jeweliy ex- 
hibited by that accomplished lady at the Annual International 
Exhibition of 187s, is of very great value. It is printed m the 
Catalogue of the Indian Department of the Exhibition of that 
yeai, which contains several local lists of rare aboiigmal jeweliy 
from all parts of India, Mr. Baden Powell, m his Handbook of the 
Maniifactif^es and Arts of the Fanjab (Lahoie, 1872), gives a 
complete list of the jewelry of that piovmce, with illustrations of 
all its chaiacteristic foiiqs. 

The few examples of jewelry in the collection of the Prince 
-of Wales^ Indian piesents aie exceedmgly dioice. The diamonds 
are paiticulaily interesting. The Hindus value diamonds in j ewelry 
solely for their decorative effect, but they most extravagantly 
prize them for themselves as a sort of talisman; and they 
particularly value them when the natural crystal is so perfect and 
dear that it requires only tO have its natural facets polished. 
ThiSiis what icwellet& call a point diamond, and there is a good 
exdjn^e of one a^ong the Prince’s diamonds. If but slightly 
ground down it is called a deep table, or more expressively in^ 
Erienoh a dm Tbis^ is a very ancient form of diamond, and there 
is( at 'pnfkct exathpJe of itin the collection. A flat shallowr 

;i^a|caE4ograi[]a qalled a of whi)^ tliere are examplisn 
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mounted on the arms, although most of tliem are mere chips and 
scales. The examples of rose diamonds and brilliants are pro- 
bably of European cutting. The rose is a hemisphere covered 
with facets, and the brilliant, the ancient doii^ cut above with 
thirty-two facets, and below with twenty-four. There are some fine 
Hindu necklets of pearls and enamel, and “tallow drop” emer- 
alds; and chains, biacelets, and pendants starred with gems ; 
but the loveliest jewel of all is a hair comb made at Jaipur 
[Plate 55], The setting is of emerald and ruby Jaipur enamels 
painted on gold, surmounted by a curved row, all on a level, of 
large pearls, each tipped with a green glass bead. Below these 
lovely pearls is a row of small brilliants, set among the elegantly 
designed green and red enamelled gold leaves which support the 
peails ; then a row of small pearls with a brilliant-set enamelled 
scroll running between it and a third row of pearls, below which 
is a continuous row of minute biilliants, forming the lower 
edge of tlie comb, just above the gold prongs. It is superb in 
design, and one of the most finished pieces of Indian jewelry 
that has been made in modem times. The pearls are of very 
great price, and the whole effect is most brilliant, rich, and 
refined. 

Scindia’s great chain of pearls has been an heirloom in his 
fiimily for generations. Three of the end pearls in a large pen- 
dant of flat diamonds and pearls are worthy of the “ triple-gemmed 
earrings*’ [tpiiara rptyXijvcL jLtop^evra] of Juno as described by 
Homer [//. xiv 183] : 

“ Fair beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 

Each seems illumined with a triple star." 


And [Od. xviii 398J 


“ Earrings bright, 

With triple Sftans that cast a trembling light/’ 


Gem engraving is an immemorial Eastern art, as the tylindets 
of Nineveh and Babylon and Persepolis testify, and Delhi has 
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always been famous for its practice; as was Lucknow also 
before the abolition of the native court of Oudh, Among the 
piince*s arms is a large emerald magnificently cut as a con- 
ventional rose. The old Delhi woik in cut and gera-enenisted 
jade is priceless. The Chinese had cut jade for ages, but never 
ornamented it except by sculpture j but when it was introduced 
into India, the native jewellers, mth their quick eye for colour, at 
once saw what a perfect ground it afforded for mounting precious 
stones, and they were the first to encrust them on jade. The 
Indian Museum possesses the choicest and grandest specimens 
of this work known, of the best Mogol period [Plates 56 and 57]. 
They were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 




[rtA'ir ss. 
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Art Purniture and Household Decoration. 

If we may judge from the example of India, the great art in 
fumituie is to do without it. Except where the social life of the 
people has been influenced by European ideas, furniture in India 
is conspicuous chiefly by its absence. In Bombay the wealthy 
native gentlemen have their houses furnished in the European 
atyle, but only the reception rooms, from which they themselves 
live quite apart, often in a distinct house, connected with the larger 
mansion by a covered bridge or arcade. Europeans, as a rule, 
and all strangers, are seen in the public rooms ; and only intimate 
friends in the private apartments. Passing through the open 
porch, guarded on either side by a room or recess for attend- 
ants, you at once enter a sort of antechamber, in which a jeweller 
is always at work making or repairing the family jewels. Through 
the windows, across the courts the Brahman cook is seen among 
the silver drinking vessels and dishes preparing for the mid-day 
meal. In the opposite verandah, into which you next pass, some 
young girls are engaged under a matron cmbroidcaing silk and 
satin robes ; and at the end of it a door opens and your host 
welcomes you heartily into his private parlour. He has sent for 
a chair for you, but sits on the ground himself, on a grass mat, 
or cotton sairangi^ or Cashmere rug, with a round pillow at his 
back r and that is all the furniture in the room. Up country you 
may pass through a whole palace, and the only furniture it will 
be rugs and pillows, and of coitrse the cooking pots and pans. 
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and gold and silver vessels for eating and drinking, and the ward- 
lobes and caskets, and graven images of the gods. But you are 
simply entianced by the jierfect piopoxtions of the rooms, the 
polish of the ivory-white walls, the gay frescoes lound the dado, and 
the beautiful shapes of the niches in the walls, and of the windows 5 
and by the lichness and vigour of the carved work of the doors 
and projecting beams and pillars of the verandah, You feel that 
the people of ancient Greece must have lived in something of this 
way \ and the houses of the rich in the old streets of Bombay, 
built before the domestic axchitecturo of the people was affected 
by Poituguese mlluences, constantly remind you, especially in 
their woodwoik, of the houses of the Ionian Greeks, as the 
learned have leconstiucted them from their remains ; and the 
woodwork is the essential framework, the solid skeleton, of 
native houses in Bombay, and is put up complete before a 
stone or buck is placed on it. The stiict rectangular ground 
plan also of Bombay gardens, and the orderly and symmetrical 
method in which they aie planted, two different species of trees, 
it may be the cocoa-nut palm and mango, or the cocoa-nut 
palm and areca-nut palm, being planted alternately all round 
the boundary, with othei trees, pomegianates, oranges, jasmines, 
guavas, roses, cypresses, oleanders, and custard-apples, in regular 
rows and sections, is identical with the ground plan of the ancient 
Egyptian and Assyrian gardens* Your host has nothing on but a 
muslin wrapper, for he is about to have prayers peiformed, and, 
as he throws the wrapper off his shouldeis and head, and girds 
U round Jna waist and sits down, a Brahman enters, and places 
the godjit and sacred vessds before him, burning incense, and 
goipg through the customaiy forms and ceremonies \ while your 
Mend, it| yoii aire interested, explains them in their order. So an 
boar Baa when a ftugal meal, chiefly of unleavened bread 

and milk, fa talieta, apd theU) it being nearly two in the afternoon, 
^ in sthd dresses hfa master for the legislative 

? t'Sitst Vputs on him a soft 
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close-fitting jacket, and over it a long white cotton robe ) then 
his stockings, of the finest Lille thread, are drawn on, and his 
feet placed in a pair of elegant French pumps ; after which the 
turban is placed on his head, and a long waistband wound round 
his waist ; and thus arrayed, with a heavily gold-mounted cane in 
hand, he at last issues forth, clothed, and altogelhei in another 
mind, into the outer woild of English ideas and fashioning. 
He will, piesently, diivc down with you to the Town Hall to 
talk over, on the way, the Factory Bill he is so determined to 
oppose ; but meanwhile you must extend your visit also to the 
drawing-room — ^which you know you have not seen bince he 
has had it newly done up for the season. The first glance into 
it IS sufficient to convince the most pampered slave of debilitating 
comfort that, in hot climates at least, furniture is foohshness. 


Bombay Blackwood, 

It is always the same furniture which is to be seen everywhere 
in these Bombay houses, made of the sklsham or blackwood 
trees [Dalbe]^a sps,], and elaborately carved in a style obviously 
derived firom the Dutch, although it is highly probable that the 
excessive and ridiculous carving on old Dutch furniture was itself 
derived firom the sculptured idols and temples which &o excited 
their astonishment when they first reached India. The carving 
is very skilful, but in a style of decoration utterly inapplicable 
to chairs, and couches, and tables, and looks absolutely hideous 
when ** French polished,'^ an “improvement” introduced during 
the last twenty years to suit European taste. When, however, this 
wood is used for the reproduction of the inlaid wooden doors of 
old Hindu temples, the effect is always good. It is very finely 
carved also at Ahmcdabad in vases, inkstands, and other small 
objects, whidx being generally of pure native, or pure classical 
shapes and ornamentation seldom foil to please. The Ahmeda- 
bad carpenters have long been famous for their superior skill 
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in carving blackwood. Many of the best have left Gujarat for 
Bombay; but in Ahmedabad itself the finest specimens of tJiis 
work are still to be found. Next to the Ahmedabad carvers, 
and in gome respects with an even higher local name, are the 
-carpenters of the neighbouimg town of Dholera, Before the 
days of railway, it was the chief timber mart in the district. 
Here Lavana and Vania [Banyan] merchants bring logs of teak 
from Thana, and of blackwood and sandal-wood from Malabar, 
and sell them to the district carpenters, who work them up into 
chairs and tables, and cots and screens, and chests of drawers 
^nd almirahs of English fashion ; and into handsome well-finished 
brass-bound boxes, much sought after in Kathiwax and even in 
the city of Ahmedabad* I once saw in a Parsi house in Bombay 
some stately blackwood couches, which had been designed in the 
Assyrian style from Rawlinson's Andmi Monardiies* The common 
jackwood [Arlocaipus integrifolia] fiimituie of Bombay, rectangular 
in its forms, and simply fluted and beaded for its ornamentation, 
is far superior in taste to the blackwood furniture for which the 
place is celebrated. 

Blackwood furniture is extensively made in the city of Madras 
also, but exclusively of European design. 

The cabinet work of Mongbyr in Bengal is well known. The 
principal woods used there are/«/ or palm [Borassus flabelliformis] 
. and ebony, and the European articles of furniture made of them 
are highly prized in Calcutta, 

According to the Brihal Sairxhita, a celebrated work on 
astronomy by Varaha Mihira [quoted by Rajendralala Mitra], 
which dates from the sixth century a,d., the woods most 
esteemed by the Hindus of India for furniture arc asana 
[Poifaptera tomentosa], syandana [Dalbergia Oogeinensis], chan- 
Aait [Santalum album, sandalwood], haridm [Mesua fctrea], 
4vr{fdaru [Pmas Deodam], tinduki [Diospyros glutinosa], sala 
{Shqtea robusta], gambkar^ or kasmari [Gmelina arborea], 
anjam [hfichajlia Champaca— query, Metnecylon tinctorium] 
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padmaka [?], taka [Tectona grandis, teak], and sinsaj>a, [Dal- 
bergia sps., or Bombay blackwood]. Tun [Cedrela Toona], and 
phanas [Artocarpus integrifolia], both now mucli used in Indian 
furniture, it will be observed are not named in this list. The 
Silpa Sastra, on mechanics and archilecture, and some of the 
Puranas, give detailed directions for felling these trees at parti- 
cular seasons, when their circulation is inactive ; and for 
seasoning the wood afterwards, so as to prevent unequal 
contractions and cracks in drying. Trees which have been 
struck down by lightning, or borne down by inundations, 
storms, or elephants; which have fallen towards the south 
quarter [Yama’s]; or which grow on burial, or burning, or 
other holy ground, or at the confluence of large rivers, or by 
the public road side ; or which are withered at the top, or are 
entangled with heavy creepers ; or which have become the habi- 
tation of birds, or bees, &c, may not be used. Some trees, 
such as the gainlhar, asana, and sandalwood are most auspicious 
when used smgly; others when used jointly, as teaJc with sal^ 
and luiridra with hadaviha. Sinmpa (/.a blackwood) and mango- 
wood should never he used singly, as in the mongrel blackwood 
furniture of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Madras. 

Sandalwood is the most auspicious of woods for furniture, 
especially when mounted with gold and jewels; but the most 
prized of all materials, particularly for bedsteads, is ivory. 
Among the Prince of Wales* Indian presents is an ivory cot 
from Travancore, which is a remarkable example of the skill of 
the ivory turners of that native state. A four-post bedstead of 
^aven parcel-gilt silver, with red and yellow bangings of needle- 
worked embroidery, is one of the many gifts of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere. The four-post bed was unknown in ancient India. 
The bedsteads represented in the sculptures resemble those of 
the ancient Egyptians, and the modem Indian char'j^ai, or frame 
of netted rope supported by four-feet." Pot men of i^onse- 
quence and wealth tlie rope netting is replaced by broad bands 
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of tape stretched and plaited across the frame \palan^^ or by 
boards of wood or ivoiy \takia-posf \ ; tlie planks and legs being 
^^omamented with carving and painting, or lacquered decoration, 
as in the bedsteads of Sindh and the Panjab. 

Although chairs are not ordinarily used by the natives of 
India, they have always been familiar to them as the thrones of 
kings. Thrones of gold are mentioned in the P.ig-Yeda, the 
Hamayana, and Mahabharata. When Bharata returned from his 
visit to Rama, his mother is represented as springing toward him 
‘^from her golden throne.** On the old sculptures thrones are 
seen of the same shape as the hour-glass shaped cane morahs^ or 
stools, still made in many parts of India, the forms of which 
ape obviously derived from the lotus thrones of the gods. The 
general Hindu name for thrones is rajafaira and rajasana. They 
are also called sinha-sana^ or the ** Uon-seat,” a name derived 
from the figures of lions which were generally carved on their 
supports. A throne sculptured with the lotus for its supports is 
called padma-sinhasana^ or “ lotus-seat ; ” if witli an elephant, 
gaya^sinhasana ; with a conch-shell, sanha-sinhasam ; with a 
goose, hansorsmhasma ; if with an antelope, mrtga-stnhasana ; 
or if with a horse, haya-sinhasana. If it be supported by 
Vishnu's bird Garuda, it is called Garudasana ; if by Siva's bull, 
Nandi, BrisJisam; and if by a peacock it is called Karttik^a- 
^na. In making thrones, gold, silver, and copper are most used. 
Iron is condemned, except for seats of incantation. Of stones, 
gritty sandstone is forbidden; and the colour of any stone used 
should be that of the planet presiding over the destiny of the 
person for whom the throne is made. A man bom under Saturn 
should use a bluo'colored stone for his throne, or seat,* if 
bom under Venus, a yellow stone. ^Crystal is always an 
auspidous stone to use. Travelling thrones, like sedans, raised 
on fouj pple% to be home on men's shoulders, and state palan-^ 
quins, are made $$ light as possible, generally witli an ivory frame- 
vrotk, and plaib or brocaded siOc hangings. A silver throne was 
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preseuied to the Piince of Wales, by a “ penny subscription ” 
among the priests of Madura. It is a striking object, and its orna- 
mentation is reproduced directly from the architectural details of 
the celebrated temples of that city. The whole art of the Madras 
Presidency has been in this way influenced by its ecclesiastical 
arcliitecture, in the same way as the arts of Cashmere have been 
influenced by the characteristic temple architecture of the valley. 
A state palanqucen was also presented to the Prince by the Piinccbs 
Bobili, of Vi/.agapatam work in ebony and ivory. Although tlie 
details of the decoration are European, consisting of scrolls of con- 
volvuluses and fuchsias, etched in black on the ivory, the general 
effect is most pleasing • and it is very richly and prettily furnished 
inside. Mn Wentworth Beaumont, M.P., possesses a deep-seated 
white marble throne, which is a superb example of the stone-carved 
work of Jaipur. The golden throne of Banjit Sing [“the lion of 
the Panjab,'* 1798-1839] in the India Museum, is an object of 
great artistic as well as historical interest. It is of pure Hindu 
form, lik^ that of the hour-glass shaped cane moraks, already 
noticed, and the lotus thrones on which the gods arc represented 
in Indian paintings and sculptures. 

The femous “ peacock” tlirone of Delhi has long since disap- 
peared. It was made for the fourth Mogol Emperor, Shah Jahan, 
A.D. 1627 — 1658, at a cost of over 6, 000, 00a, and took its name 
from the peacock mth, spread tail, represented in all the glory of 
nature's coloring, by sapphires, emeralds, rubies, topazes, and 
enamel, which formed its chief decoration. The body of the 
throne also was a mass of diamonds and precious stones. It was 
carried off by Nadir Shah when he sacked Delhi^ a.d. 173S-9. 


Boniba^ InMd and Alumdahad of Eearl Workn 

A good deal of ornamental furniture is also made in Bombay 
inlaid work,” so familiar now in the ubiquitous glove-boxe^ blot- 
ting-cases, book-stands, work-boxes, desks, and card cases, which 
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go by the name of “ Bombay boxes.” They are made in the ^jariety 
of inlaid wood work, or marquetry or tarsia, called piquk^ and are 
not only pretty and pleasing, but interesting, on account of its 
having been found possible to trace [see my paper in the Journal 
of Bombay Asiatic Society^ voL vii, 1861-63] the introduction of 
the work into India from Persia, step by step, from Shiiaz into 
Sindh, and to Bombay and Surat. In Bombay the inlay is made 
up of tin wire, sandal-wood, ebony, sappan [brazil] wood, ivory, 
white, and stained green, and stag hom. Strips of these ma- 
terials aie bound together in rods, usually three-sided, sometimes 
round, and frequently obliquely four-sided, or rhombic. They 
again are so arranged in compound rods, as, when cut across, to 
present a definite pattern , and in the mass have the appearance 
of rods of varying diameter and shape, or of very thin boards, 
the latter being intended for borderings. The patterns commonly 
found in Bombay, finally prepared for use, are chakar-gul^ or 
“round bloom j” katklgul^ “hexagonal bloom;” tinkonia>-gul^ 
three cornered bloom ; adhi-dhar-gul^ “ rhombus bloom ; 
choruS'gulf “ square [matting-hke] bloom ; ” tiki^ a small round 
pattern; gandirio^ “plump,” compounded of all the mate- 
rials used ; also eh dana^ “ one grain,” having the appearance of a 
row of silver beads set in ebony; and pori hhur^jafran ma 7 apechy 
bachmiiana^ sankru hando^ and poro hansio^ these eight last 
being bordering patterns. The work was intioduced into Sindh 
from Shiraz, about 100 years ago, by three Multanis, Pershotum 
Hiralal, and the brotheis Devidas and Valiram. A number of 
people acquired the art under them, and about seventy years 
ago it was introduced into Bombay by Monoredas, Nandlal, 
Laldiand, Thawaidas, Rattanp, Pranvalab, and Naxrondas, who 
educated a number of Parsis and Surat men, by whom it was 
carried to Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, and elsewhere. Pifry 
mastW, all of whose names I have lecorded, and about seventy- 
five agprentiees under them, were engaged in the work in 
Bombaty la rSdg, of whom Atmaram Vuluam, and Parshostam 
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Chilaram had been established in the Kalbadavi ward ever since 
its ir^roduction sixty years before. One of the most intelligent 
craftsmen at present in the trade is Framji Hirjibhai. In Surat 
theie are thirteen families of inlayers, of whom eight are Parsis 
and five Hindus. Tin Aviie is used in the work in Westein India 
instead of brass, as in Pcisia, where also it is always varnished. 
The same inlaid woik is made in Egypt and Algieis, and it is 
similar to the tarsia or mai quetry of Italy and Portugal, and the 
Roman work known as opus cerostrohinu It is also, I believe, 
identical with the inlaid work of Girgenti and Salerno, although 
in tins the patterns aie floral, and not geometrical, for I found 
by a comparison of the two varieties in Paris, that there svas not 
a single geometrical pattern in the Bombay work which cannot 
be traced back to a flower in the work of Girgenti and Salerno. 
The Egyptians also obviously worked in taisia. The art is said 
to have died out of Europe, and to have been again reintroduced 
at Venice from the East. More probably it remained an un- 
broken tradition in the Mediterranean, and was revived by the 
Saracens. At Goa, rare old caskets, coffers, and other examples 
of it, of the same style as the Portuguese sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century tarsia, and evidently the citefs-icemre of patient 
Hindu handsi, are sometimes to be found by the insidious virtuoso^ 
but otherwise there is not a trace of such articles, so far as I am 
aware, in India, except what has come during the last no or 120 
years from Persia. 

Thus I wrote in the Handbook to the Indian Courts at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, but it is certain that inlaying m mother of 
pearl was at one time practised in great perfection at Ahmedabad, 
although the process is now almost extinct. I never saw any 
sample of it, but it was apparently identical with tarsia work. 
It is to be found on the wooden canopies over the shrines of 
Shah Alam at Sarkhej, and on stone in the marble tomb of one 
of tlie Sultan Alimad^s queens. *^The simpler designs,” wiites 
Mr, E, S* P. Lely, in voL iv. of the Bmhay Gazetteer^ 1879, 
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p, 139 — ‘^weie formed by filing pieces of mother of peail to the 
lequiied size, and letting them into the pattern cut in the 
block of wood. The more elaborate designs weie, with frag- 
ments of different colored mother of pearl, worked into cement, 
and laid on tire surface to be ornam#* ted. Of the coarser and 
commoner kinds of inlaying a little ii» i\l used to tiio '** - es of 
tamburas^ nibahs^ and other guitars i iohns. now 

practises the former kinds of inlaying, man supports 

himself by inlaying musical instrument 

I was not aware of the existence of a* remains of this beau- 
tiful art in India until I read Mr. Lely's ±oport . and I trust tl '* 
a successful effort may now be made, through the pationage ol 
the South Kensington Museum Department, to revive it. 

Mr. J. L. Kipling also, in the Lahore Guide, 1876, says that “ at 
Hushiarpur'' [in the Panjab] is practised a variely of the ancient 
Persian craft of inlaymg dark wood with ivory. The certosina 
work of Italy is siiniiax.” 


Vhagapatain Work, 

Vizagapatam work, in ivory, bison and stag horn, and por- 
cupine quills, is applied to the same class of articles as Bombay 
inlaying, namely, work-boxes, tea-caddies, desks, chess-boards, 
and a variely of fancy articles. It is of a very recent oiigin, 
and the etching in black, sgfajfito, on the ivory, is exclusively of 
European flower forms, represented naturally, in light and shade. 
The effect is seldom pleasing, 

Mynpuri Work, 

Bx Mynpuri work^ ^hich is analogous to buhLwotk, we find 
boxes and platters of a rich brown wood inlaid with brass wire 
in various^ geometrical and scroll patterns. Sir John Stiachey, 
who to ^ven great encouragement to this local industry, ex- 
hibited eeversd examples of it at Paris. It is curiously like the 
wpodinjjiid with wire seen in Morocco, mid it would be interesting 
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to inquire after the histoiy of its intioduction at Mynpuri, where 
it goes by the name of tarkasJii, oi “ wiie work ” , a ^/ord which 
suggests the possible et3niiology of the woid tarsia. 


Inlaid Wo 7 h of Agra, 

The mosaic work of Agia [Plate 58], an inlay of ciystal, topaz, 
pearls, Imquoise, carnelian, jade, coral, amethyst, blood-stone, car- 
biincle, sapphire, jasper, lapis-lazuli, garnets, agates, and chalcedony 
on white marble, is also chiefly applied to ornamental furniture and 
household ohjets dart. It onginated in die exquisite decorations 
of the Taj at Agra [a d, 1627-1658] by Austin de Bordeaux, and, 
after almost dymg out as a local industry, on the dissolution of 
the Mogol Empire in 1803, was revived about thirty years ago 
through the exeitions of Dn J. Murray, late Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, Bengal* Nearly all the specimens of this woik in 
England, at Windsor and elsewhere, were produced under his- 
fostering care. While Plorentine in origin and style, the designs 
have a thoroughly local character of their own, and, unless influ- 
enced by injudidous European direction, adhere strictly to tJrc' 
principles and methods of Indian ornamentation* The mosaic 
being laid on the brilliant white marble of Jaipur, is liable, 
however, to look vulgar, unless the stones used for it are very 
judiciously selected- 

In the local Guide Mr, Kipling refers to the inlaid work of 
Lahore, of the time of the Mogol Emperoib, which would appear to 
be similar to that of Agm, There is,” he writer small though 
costly marble pavilion, inlaid with flowers wrought in precious 
stones, and known by the significant name of Naulakka, or the 
building which cost nine lakhs [90,000/,]. This delicate and 
beautiful work belongs to the time of Aumng/ab; [the sixth 
Mogol Emperor, a.d, i65S-'r7o7], , . , The inlay, much of 
which has unfortunately been destroyed, is remarkable for 

p 
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excessive minuteness and finish of execution. In this, as in the 
later work of most styles of art, mechanical virtuosity (to employ 
an expressive Germanism) was beginning to usmp the place 
of originality and puiity of design.*^ 

The substructures of the palace of Akbar [a.d. iSS6“*i6o5] 
at Agra are of red sandstone, but nearly the whole of its coni- 
dors, chambers, and jjavilions, aie of polished white maible, 
mought with mosaics and carvings of exquisite ornament. The 
pavilions which overhang the liver aie inlaid within and without 
in rich patterns of jasper, agate, cainelian, bloodstone, and lapis 
lazuli, and topped with golden domes. ‘'But the most curious 
part of the palace,” adds Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., in his Cata- 
logue of the Objects of Indian Art exhibited in the South Kensmgton 
Museum^ 1874, “is the Shlsh Mahal^ or ‘Palace of Glass,* the 
chambers and passages of which are adorned with a mosaic of 
mirrois, ananged in geometrical patterns.*’ Captain Cole h 
unable to detennine whether this building was the work of 
Akbar or of Shah Jahan [a.d. 1627-1658], but believes that it 
was built by the latter. 

Mr. Eipling minutely describes the examples of this strange 
miiror mosaic, or shish’-vfoxk^ to be seen in the Shish Mahal at 
Lahore. “ The building,” he says, “ is the work of both Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzib ; and the more gaudy portions are due to 
the later times of the Sikhs, The effect of the sMsh^ or miiror 
mosaic, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge of vulgarity. 
The principle on which the work is constructed, particularly in 
its application to ceilings, is identical with that of many 
examples at Cairo, and in other places all over the East. Small 
piece? of wood of suitable geometrical forms, frequently Iiexa- 
gonaly are cut out and inlaid with bits of looking-glass, more 
or less gaudily painted and gilded, separately i and when all are 
ready, they are joined together on the ceiling, and the process is 
by no mean? so slow and. costly as the finished result would lead 
one to Huppbse.” 
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Mosaic obvioii&ly originated in pavement, and the introduc- 
tion of ornamental pavement was probably suggested by Oriental 
tapestry. A pavement, pavimentiim, is strictly a flooring [SaTrcSov, 
whence Sottk, and Ta7n7s, a carpet or rug, — ^laid on the or 
stratum, composed of flags, slabs, or pebbles, bricks, tiles, or 
shells, set in a cement, and beaten down \pav%o\ with a rammer 
or pavicula ; and the classical writeis [Pliny, Pk. xxxvi] distin- 
guish pavements by different names, according to their situation, 
structure, and decoration. 

The paved floors of rooms and passages weie designated 
pavimenta sitbtegulanea, and pavements in the open air, particu- 
larly those laid on the flat roofs of houses, pavimenta siMialia. 
The pavimentiim sectih was composed of different-coloied 
marbles cut \sectd\ into regular forms, such as favus, like the 
cells [hexagons] of a honeycomb; irigonum, triangular; sciiiula, 
ihomb-shaped ; and tessera, with its diminutive tessella, a 
cube. 

All these forms might be not only of cut maible or other 
stone, but of glass or other composition. The abaculns [dy^oKfcricos] 
was a small tile or die [tessera] of glass, or other compo- 
sition, stained of various colors in imitation of precious 
stones. 

The pavimenfum tesseilatim, or tesseris siructim, was a sectile 
pavement, composed of large tesserm. 

The pavimentum vermiculaUm was composed of smaller 
tessera, arranged, not in diapers and geometrical figures, but so 
as to represent natural objects, as in pictures, by lines of em- 
bedded tessera, which necessarily turned and twisted about like 
the tracks of worms* This vermicular mosaic '^vas divided into 
majus, composed of larger tessera, opus medmm, of smaller, 
xmd opus minus vcrtniculatum, composed of very mmute and 
deUcate tessella, almost spicuim. 

In the pavimentum scalpturatuni the marble was cut out in 
tbo shape of the figures intended to be represented in the mosaic, 
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and was further engraved after the manner of the Triqucti marbles 
in the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor. 

The fmimenhm testaceum was composed of broken tiles or 
potsherds. 

The pavimenimi UihosfroiU 7 n, literally stone stratum or street, 
was the oidinary pavement of Roman roads, laid with polygonal 
blocks or fia^s of silicious lava. 

The pavmentum optostroiwtiy literally baked [otttos, coctiii\ 
stratum or street, was a pavement of bricks. Often the oblong 
bricks were laid in imitation of the setting of the seed grains in 
an ear or spike of corn \spica iestaced\^ or, as we say in England, 
herring-bone ways, as may be seen in the walls of Pevensey 
Castle and other old Roman masonry. 

Gradually the word Hthosiroia came to signify mosaics in Uie 
modem sense exclusively. Thus Pliny [Bk, xxxvi, ch. 35] says: 
“ Pavimeiita originem apud Graccos habent elaboxatfi. arte, 
picturse ralione, donee lithostrota expulere earn.” 

Again, the Greek wordfor mosaic, from a pebble, 

also indicates the origin of the art in pavement. The word 
mosaic is said by Hendrie to be derived from the Arabic mosipiSf 
but it came into use long before the rise of the Saracens. It is 
first used by -iElius Spartianus, one of the “ Scriptores Historite 
Augustae/* in the biography of Pescennius Niger, a.d. 293 j 
and later by Trebellius Pollio, a.d. 320 ; and Aurelius Augustus, 
A,B. 4305 and the word is clearly from the Greek /Aovcfiiov, a 
temple of the Muses; Latin, Musivmt opus; TtalJan 

[through the Greek, and not Latin], mosaw; Spanish, mosako; 
Preach, mosaiqui^ and so English, mosaic. 

The Alexandrinuni opus of the third and fourth centuries a.d, 
was a mosaic pavement laid in elaborate geometrical figures, and 
the direct f^Mremnner of the characteristic arabesque work of the 
Saracens. By mosaic proper, Musiimm opus^ has always been 
understood a picturesque or other ornamental design formed of 
tifeces of marbles ox other stones, or of glass or oAer 
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composition, used chiefly for the decoration of walls and ceilings, and 
personal ornament. This is indicated by the specific Greek name 
for hue mosaic, ^<f>oi p^-Jo-eot, evidently lefeiiing to the use of gilded 
glass tessem in the mosaics of the ]3y;?antme peiiod, the manu- 
facture of which [tesserae] is so lucidly described by Theophilus 
the Monk [loth-iath cent a.d.], Bk. ii, ch. xv, '‘De vitro 
Giaeco quod Musivum opus decorat** 

Vitreas etiam tabulas faciunt opere fenestraiio cx albo vitro 
lucido, spissas ad mensurani unius digiti, fmdentes \ eas calido 
ferro per quadras particulas minutas, et coopeiientes eas in uno 
latere auri petula, superliniunt vitrum lucidissimum tiitum ad 
supra, Hujusmodi vitium interpositum Musivum opus onmino 
decorat.” 

The earliest notice of mosaic is in the Bible in the story of 
Esther [c/rca b.c, 450], where, in the account [ch. 1] of the six 
months* feasting held by Ahasuerus [Xerxes] to arrange the third 
invasion of Greece, we are told [v. 6] in the description of the 
palace of Shushan, “ the beds were of gold and silver, upon a pave- 
ment of red [porphyry], and blue [lapis-lazuli], and white [ala- 
baster], and black marble.*’ Mosaic pavements ha^^e not been 
found in the remains of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
temples and palaces, but true mosaics liave been found as a deco- 
ration of mummy cases. The Greeks carried the art to 
marvellous perfection, and Pliny naturally enough ascribes its 
origin to them. He particularly mentions the F^vimenitun asaro- 
tim of the Greek artist Sosus of Pergamus, representing the 
remains of a banquet, shewn on an apparently unswept [ttcrap<i>ros] 
floor. *^The doves of Pliny,** represented with one drinking, and 
the others sunning and pluming themselves Jround the rim of a 
water-bowl, are universally known through the copies which 
liave been reproduced of them in all ages and countries. The 
mo$t interesting and valuable of all the ancient pictorial mosaics 
which have been preserved to our time is the one wliich was found 
at Pompeii, ui “ the house of Pansn,’* representing the battle to 
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Issus. The mosaics of the classical period are -severe in design and 
chaste in coloring, but, as the influence of Indian art gradually 
spread over the Mediterranean countiies, ricli colors and 
even gold were gradually more and moie introduced into the 
mosaics of the Lower Empire, and give them tlieir distinctive 
character. 

After the fall of the Western Empire the art seems to have 
perished out of Italy, until it was revived in the 13th and i6th 
centuries, and the revival was through the Byzantine Greeks, as is 
indicated by the Greek form of the Italian word mosaico. 

The Saracens had from the first used glazed tiles for covering 
walls and roofs and pavements, and of course with a view to 
decorative effect. The use of these tiles had come down to them 
in an unbroken tiaditionfiom the times of the Clialdean monaichy, 
the Birs-i-Nimrud, or Temple of the Seven Spheres at Borsippa, 
near Babylon, of the Pyramid of Sakhara in Egypt, and of the 
early trade between China and Egypt, and the valley of the 
Tigiis and Euphrates* Glazed tiles had, however, fallen into 
comparative disuse in the East before the rise of the Saracens, and 
it was the conquest of Chmgiz Khan, a.d. isod-izzy, which 
would appear to have brought about their general use throughout 
the countries of Islam. That tire Saracens indeed derived the art 
of true mosaic direct from the Greeks is proved by their calling it 
sefhisa^ from the Greek When the Caliph WaJid in- 

vaded Palestine, one of the conditions of peace he made with the 
Cmsar at Constantmople was that he should furnish a certain 
quantity ois^hisa^ which he had seen in the church at Bethlehem 
bruit by the Empress [St] Helena, for the decoration of the 
mosque he was building at Damascus. 

The use of inlaid stone in true mosaic work by the Mogols in 
India was principally due to the revival of the ancient art in 
Italyn The Itsdians of the Renaissance developed two distinct 
forms of inlaying in atone, the Roman mosaic of modem jewellers, 
wlhifih may be compared to the ORus minus vsrnUculatum^ and 
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the Florentine, composed of thin slices of dififerent-colored stones, 
chiefly quartzose, cut to the shape of the form they are intended 
to represent, the petal of a flower, the wing of a bird, or whatever 
it may be, and set in white or black marble with cement, of which 
in good work not a trace should appear between the enciusted 
stones and the marble, not even when seen through a magnifying 
glass. It was this Florentine form of mosaic in j^ietra dura which 
was used by Austin de Bordeaux in the decoration of the glorious 
Taj-Mahal, and which has become naturalised as a local art at 
Agra, Austin's earlier woik at Delhi appears to have been 
purely imitative, as may be seen from several specimens of it now 
in the India Museum. The mosaic representing Oipheus is in- 
teresting from its being supposed to be a portrait of Austin him- 
self, It was looted at the recapture of Delhi from the mutineers 
in 1857, and was purchased for the India Museum from Sir John 
Jones. At present the chief inlayers at Agra are two Hindus 
named Nathu and Parusram, The pavimentim Grcscanicutn of 
Pliny was a concrete composition of charcoal, sand, lime, and ashes, 
rammed down and polished to represent black marble. Omitting 
the charcoal, this is pretty much the composition of the cknnam 
walls and floors, in imitation of white marble, which are seen all 
over India in superior houses, and in the Madras Presidency 
in particular are remarkable for their high polish and real look of 
white marble. The commoner chunam stucco, made of MnJtar 
and pounded sand, is indeed the Roman arenatum, and the finer 
sort, in whidi pounded marble or calc-spar is substituted for sand, 
is the Roman marmoratum. When this stucco is decorated in 
various designs, as a sort of false mosaic, it may be compared to 
the painting in colored plasters which has long been recognised 
in Europe as a special art. In al fresco painting the coburs are 
soaked into the plaster, while it is still damp, and thus the design 
is indelibly fixed to the hardening surface. In a tempera painting 
the colours, mixed with size to make them adhere, are put on 
the plaster after it has hardened. Often the hackgroun<f of a 
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composition is painted in (il fresco^ and the figures of the foreground 
in a tempera. When the plaster is etched, in a manner lesembling 
iho. pavimenium scedpim atiini^ the woilc is called sgrajfito. The 
term encaustic painting, now used only foi the painting of glazed 
tiles, was first applied to o> Uwpera painting, in which the vehicle 
of the colours used was wax, spread over the surface of the stucco 
with a healed iron, or actual cautery " 


Sandalwood and other Wood Carving. 


Sandalwood carving is chiefly carried on in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, at Surat, Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Canara 3 and in the 
Madras Presidency, in Mysore and Travancore. It it applied to 
the same articles as the Bombay inlaid work. Indeed the generic 
terra Bombay boxes indudes the sandalwood carving of AJime- 
dabad, Suiat, and Bombay, as well as blaid wood; but wood 
carving is a far supenor art to inlaying, and in India is as ancient 
as the temple ardiitecture and the carved idols in which it pro- 
bably originated, The Suiat and Bombay work is in low relief, 
and the designs consist almost entirely of foliated mnament j the 
Canaiaand Mysore work [Plate 59] is in high relief, the subjects 
being chiefly mythological ; and the Ahmedabad work [Plate 60], 
while in flat relief^ is deeply cut, and the subjects aie mixed floral 
and mythological; for instance, Krishna and the Copies, repre- 
sented not architecturally as in Canara carving, but naturally, 
disporting themselves in a luxuriant wood, in which each tree, 
wlrile treated conventionally, and runnuig into the general floral 
be distinctly recognised. A line is drawn below 
the ivpod, ani^ tljrough the compartment thus formed a river is 
represented ^ on Creek coins, by an undulating band, 

on ♦which fiahes, and waiter-fowl are carved in half relief 

comes from Compta, and the best 
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Mysore, which is identical in every respect with that of Canara, 
from the town of Sorab in the Shimroga district. The most 
beautiful example of Mysore sandalwood carving ever seen in this 
country was a little cabinet exhibited by Major Puckle in the 
Annual International Exhibition of 1871. It was sui mounted 
by a triangular headboard on which were carved Brahma and 
Saraswati in the centre, and Siva on Nandi on one side, and 
Siva and Vishnu coalesced in Krishna on the other j the out- 
line of this headpiece being waved in a manner to represent 
the mystic triliteral monosyllable AUM, On either side ol 
it was an elephant waving a chauri in its trunk ; and below it 
a narrow border on which were carved Lakshmi, Parvati, Garuda, 
Hanuman, and other of the gods, aU in a row. On the right 
door of the cabinet Vishnu on Garuda, with Lakshxni by his 
side, was represented in the centre, surrounded by the forms of 
his ten avatars \ and on the left door, ^va on Nandi, with Parvati 
by his side, was represented in the centre, surrounded by the 
guardians of the eight quarters of die earth, India, Agni, Yama, 
Nirritu (who in Madras always takes tlie place of Surya), Varuna, 
Vayu, Kubera, and Isana (who in Madras always takes die place 
of Soma), The sandalwood carving of Travancore is perfectly 
naturalistic in style, and Plate 6 1 represents a characteristic and 
unique example of it. 

A little sandalwood is carved at Morahabad in the North- 
Western Provinces, Ebony is excellently carved at Bijnur, another 
town of the Rohilkhand division of the North-Western Provinces, 
and in a similar conventional style at Mon^yr in Bengal The 
designs on these boxes are generally geometrical ; and latterly 
I have seen them inlaid with ivory in the manner of the old 
Sicilian tarsia work. 

The blackwood carving of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Dholcra, 
has already been mentioned. Teak for the beams and pUlars, 
brackets, and door-posts, and the doors of native houses, is carved 
in the Rajapur and Deogarh/a/wi^oj of the Ratnogiri Collecfcorate. 
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Saharanpur, in the North-Western Provinces, has also obtained a 
name for its wood carving, and the town of Haipanhalli, in the 
Bellary district of the Madras Presidency. Indeed, wood carving 
for architectural use is practised with more or less success in almost 
every village in India, The gods are everywhere carved in wood. 
Wooden liair combs are also universally carved ; and the manu* 
facture of combs in blackwood is a speciality of the villages of 
Jeswada and Gangdi in the Dohad distiict of the Panch Mahals 
in Gujarat. Wooden bracelets are also universally turned, as will 
be more properly noticed under Lac-work. 


Carved Ivory y Horny and TortoiseshelL 

Ivory is caived all over India, but chiefly at Amritsar, Patiala, 
and Delhi, m the Panjab ; at Benares, Behrampore, and Murshed- 
abad, in Bengal; at Surat, Ahmedabad, Damam, Balsai, and 
throughout Southern Gujarat, and at Sattaia, in the southern. 
Maratha country, in the Bombay Presidency ; and at Tiavancore, 
Vizagapatam, and Vizianagxam, in Madras. The subjects arc 
generally richly capansoned dephants, stale gondolas in gala trim,- 
tigers, cows, and peacocks, all carved as statuettes ; and hunting, 
festive, and ceremonial scenes, and mythological subjects carved 
in relief. The carved ivory combs [Plate 6a] found in every 
Indian bazaar are also most artistic in form and detail. Sylhet, 
in the Dacca division of Bengal, is noted for its ivory fans ; and 
RaUam, in Western India, for its costly ivory bracelets. Recently 
a colony of ivory turners has settled at Kuxigram in the Rajdiahye 
division of Bengal. Bison horn is carved into figures and other- 
wise wrought at Ratnagiri, Sawuntwadi, and elsewhere* Tortoise 
shell is worked into armlets and bracelets and otlier ornaments in 
Gujarat, and in the city of Bombay. 
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Carved Stone. 

The agate vases of Baroach and Catnbay have been famous 
under the name of Murrhine vases from the time of Pliny. The 
best caraelians and agates are found at Ratanpur near Baioach, 
and arc taken to Cambay to be woiked into cups, saucers, knife- 
handles, paperweights, beads, bangles, and other ornaments. 
Animals are carved in black chlorite at Gaya in the Patna division 
of Bengal; and in white maible and reddish sandstone [Plate 63] 
at Ajmir and other places in Rajputana ; and we find the same 
truth of representation in these stone carvings as in the best 
ivory carvings of Amritsar, Benares, and Travancore, In Rajpu- 
tana also idols are largely carved in white marble, and brilliantly" 
colored in red, green, yellow, and blue paint and gold. Jade 
is still carved in Cashmere. At Fattehpur Sikri models in soap- 
stone axe made of the celebrated Mahommedan ruins of that 
city; and it is also carved into ornamental dishes, inkstands, 
and other objects. Soapstone ornaments arc also made at 
Gohaii in the North-Western Provinces. In Singbhum and Man- 
bhum, in the Chota-Nagpur division of Bengal, there are large 
masses of soapstone, which the people have for ages worked 
into platters and cups. On the Nilgiii estate close to 
Balasore in Orissa, a black chlorite is obtained which is also 
worked into cups and dishes. Soapstone and potsione ware 
are manufactured at Tambulghata, and at Kanhcri and 
Pendxi, in the Central Provinces. At Nagpur, where in former 
times the art of stone and wood carving reached a high degree 
of perfection, there are stUl many excellent stone carvers among* 
the masons. The art has to a certain extent fallen into disuse, 
but efforts are bein^j made to revive it. The Chanda masons 
also ate very skilful in carving stone. The stone carvers of 
Katdi and Katliiwar arc celebrated all over Western India- 
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The early Mahommedan arcliitecture of Ahmcdabad has been 
remajkably influenced by these clever Hindu masons. After- 
wards the taste of their Maliommedan masters reacted on their 
own work, as is strikingly seen in the Jaina temples of Palitana 
and other parts of Gujarat. At Malwan and Patgaum, in the 
!Ralnagiri Collcctorate of the Bombay Presidency, a soft slatey 
stone is carved into cups after the schistose models imported 
into Western India from Persia. The masons of Sargiddapanam 
in Nellore [Madras] are noted for their stone sculpture on the 
native towers called Galegopurams ; and those of Buchereddi- 
palem for tlieir sculpture on the granite pillars of the local 
temples. The masons also of Udayagiri in this district are skilled 
in stone carving. The masons of Tumkur in Mysore are specially 
noted for the stone idols they carver Stone jugs axe largely 
manufactured at Kavaledurga in Mysore. 

Captain Cole, R.E., who has paid special attention to the 
ancient stone sculptures of India, in his Catalogue to the Objects 
of Indian Art exhibited in the Sotith Kensington Museum, 1874, 
classifies them in the two divisions : — 

I. Statues and bas-reliefs. 

II. Decorative sculpture for architectural purposes. 

• Under the head of statues and basrreliefs he enumerates ; — 

1. The Buddhistic figure sculptures of the Asoka edict 
pillars, and of the Sanchi and Amaravati topes j and the Grseco- 
Buddhistic remains in the Peshawur district. 

2. The Jaina sculptures, of the twenty-four hierarchs oi chat 

sect in Rajputana, at Gwalior, at Benares, and Mahoba, and 
in Bandelkhand. ' 

3. The Brahmanical bas-reliefs of Pandrethan and Marttand 
in Cashmere, at Bmdraband, at Eran and Patbari near Ebilsa, 
at Khajurabo in Bandelkhand, and at Puri in Kattack, 

4« The Mjahommedan sculptures, consisting of the two 
cawed dephauts whidi formerly stood outside the gates of 
and similar statues at Eattehpur Slkri and Ahmedabad. 
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The best examples of decorative sculptures ate ; — 

1. The Buddhist, of the Sarnath, Sanchi, and Amiavati topes, 
and the caves of Ellora, Kanheii, and Ajanta. 

2. The Jaina, of the temples of Mount Abu, at Khajuraho, 
the ancient capital of Baadelkhand, at Sonari, and in the fort 
at Gwalior. 

3. The B:ahmanical at Avantipur in Cashmere, of the 
temples at Benaies, and at Bindraband, at the Kutub at Delhi, 
of Tirumulla Nayak’s [Trimul Naik's] Choultii at Maduia, and 
the Kylas at Ellora. 

4. The Maliommedan, namely : — 

(a) The Pathan, decorative carving of Kutub-ud-din*s gate- 
way at Delhi, a.d. 1193 ; the Kutub Minar, at DcUu, a.d- 1200 ; 
and the palace at Ahmedabad, 

ip) The Mogol, of the palaces at Fattehpur Sikri, and the 
Taj Mahal at Agio. 

According to Captain Cole, the elaborate Hindu carvings 
which covered the massive stone masonry of the temple of 
Avanlipur in Cashmere, and which were of the ninth century 
of Our era, supply the examples to which northern Hindu sculp 
ture of the present day owes much of its origin. The quaint 
horizontal decorative treatment of Hindu sculpture in the tenth 
century pillars of ancient Delhi enters into the modem designs 
of that city; and the twelfth century surface ornamented bas- 
reliefs of the Pathans at the Kutub are still commonly the types 
of Delhi ait In the Bombay Presiden<y the Jaina carvings of 
Vimqla Sah’s temple at Mount Abu, elected dna A.n. ^032, 
.indicates the origin of much that charactexises modem Bombay 
carvings; while the Mahommedan Ahmedabad buildings of 
the fifteenth century point clearly to the art which gave birth to 
the ornament which is so prolific at that place. At Madras th& 
carvings on the pillars of Trimul Nato Choultri, executed in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, are good illustrations of 
the source of the modem art of Madras. 
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Clay Flgimz. 

Figures in clay, painted and dressed up in muslins, silks, and 
spangles, are admirably modelled at Kishnaghur, Calcutta, Luck- 
now, and Poona, Fruit is also modelled at Gokak, and oiher 
villages in the Belgaum Collectorate of the Bombay Presidency, 
and at Agia and Lucknow. The Lucknow models of fruit are 
so true to nature as to defy detection until handled. The day 
figures of Lucknow are also most faithful and characteristic 
representations of the different races and tribes of Oudh \ and 
highly creditable to the technical knowledge and taste of the 
artists. They are sold on the spot at the rate of four shillings 
the dozen. "Wall brackets, vases, clock-cases, and other aiticles 
are also manufactured out of the tenaciotts clay at the bottom of 
the tanks in Lucknow ; but they are in a very debased style, 
being modelled after the Italian work which is to be found all 
over Lucknow, the old Oudh Nawabs having largely employed 
Italian sculptors in the building and decoration of their gardens 
and palaces. 

It is very surprising that a people who possess, as their ivory 
and stone carvings and clay figures incontestably prove, so groat 
a facility in the appreciation and delineation of natural forms 
should have failed to develop the art of figure sculpture. No- 
where does their figure sculpture shew the inspiration of true art. 
They seem to have no feeling for it. They only attempt a literal 
transcript of the human form, and of the forms of animals, for 
the purpose of maHng toys and curiosities, almost exclusively 
for sale to English people. Otherwise they use these sculptured 
forme only in architecture, and their tendency is to subordinate 
them strictly to the architecture. The treatment of them rapidly 
becomes decctnfive and conventional Their very gods are 
distinguished only by theij? attributes and symbolical monstrosities 
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of body, and never by any expression of individual and personal 
character. 

So foreign to the Hindus is the idea of figure sculpture in the 
sesthetic sense, that in the noblest temples the idol is often found 
to be some obscene or monstious symbol. It is owing, I believe, 
to the very fact of their being condemned to a stiictly ritualistic 
representation of their gods, that the feeling for the higher foims 
of sculpture has been destroyed in them. How completely their 
figure sculpture fails in true art is seen at once when they 
attempt to produce it on a natural or heioic scale i and it 
is only because their ivory and clay and stone figures of men 
and animals are on so minute a scale that they excite admiialion. 
Their larger figure sculpture is indeed never pleasing, except 
when tieated conventionally. It is a stange failing. 


Zac Work, 

Lac work is a great and widely-extended industry in India. 
The shell lac itself is manufactured on a large scale in many 
parts of Bengal, There is a lac manufacture at Elambazaar 
in Beerbhum in the Bardwan division j and there are several 
factories in the Lohardugga district of Chola-Nagpur and along 
the banks of the Parulia, between Jhalda and Ranclii in the 
Manbhum district of the same division. Large quantities of 
stick lac are also drawn from Chota-Nagpur, and from Raipur 
and Sambalpur in the Central Provinces. The higher class of 
lac work, applied to furniture and house decorations, is centred 
in the great towns ; but the making of variegated lac marbles, and 
lacquered walking sticks, lac mats, and bangles and lacquered toys 
is carried on almost everywhere, even by the wandering jungle 
liibes. The variegated balls and sticks are made by twisting 
variously colored melted sealing-wax round and round the stick or 
ball from top to bottom in alternate bands. Then the stick or ball 
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is held before the fire, and with a needle or pin short lines are 
every here and there drawn perpendiculaily through the bands of 
sealing-wax, drawing the difierent colors into each other, when 
the stick or ball is rapidly rolled on a cool, smooth surface, and 
that intricately variegated effect is produced which is so puzzling 
until explained. The netted mats are made by allowing tlie 
thread of sealing wax twisted round a stick to cool, and tlien 
drawing off the whole coil, and breaking it into sections of 
three or four turns each, which are finked together into mats ” 
of all sorts of variegated colours, but cliiefly scarlet and black, 
and black and golden yellow. I describe the process from actual 
observation, 

Mr. Baden Powell has given a full description of the manu- 
facture of lac bracelets and ornamental beads at Delhi and other 
places in the Panjab. To silver’* the lac bracelets tinfoil is 
mixed with half its weight of dry glue, and these are pounded 
together until, in about six hours* time, they amalgamate. 
The mass is then thrown into hot water, when it crumbles 
into little pieces. They then stir this up and pour off the water, 
repeatmg the operation until any dirt or impurity in the water 
entirely disappears. When the solution is quite pure, it is boiled, 
and then let to stand for the night. The next morning a silvery 
glue is found deposited, and this is spread with a bush on 
the lac, and burnished when dry by rubbing with a string 

glass beads. The golden varnish is made by boiling 
myrrh, copal, and sweet-oil together and applying with a brush. 
The lac bracelets are often farther ornamented, by having 
little glass beads and bits of tin or copper foil stuck along 
the edge, 

H. A, Acworth has also minutely described the interesting 
manufacture of lac bracelets in the district of the Panch Mahals 
in Gujaraty Ke^ says it is the only industry of special interest 
at Dohad. Tlte lac is collected by the Bhils in the neighbouring 

<?£ All JtsQpnr) tXdaipur, and Devgad Bariya and sold by 
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them to the Vania [Banyan] grain dealers, who again sell it to the 
town manufacturers of this work. As the bangles aie separately 
formed they are slipped over the oily conical head of a lice 
pounder, which is about the size of a woman^s forearm. When it 
is about half-covered with rings, they aie all carefully heated, so 
that without melting they may stick to each other ; this done the 
set of rings [25 go to the set], now forming a single bracelet, 
is rubbed with buck powder, and polished with copal varnish 
colored vermilion or blue or yellow. The next step is to print 
a pattern on the cylinder of bracelets. For this puipose two 
ounces of thin tin and a small lump of glue are pounded to- 
gether all day until they form a dull giey metallic paste. 
Next day it is boiled in a copper vessel over a slow fire, 
and the solution strained through a coaise cloth, when it is 
ready for use. Meanwhile cottonwool is lightly wound loimcl 
a small piece of bamboo, and so wetted and pressed lliat it 
becomes haid enough to have a pattern impressed on it with a 
laige iron needle. This cotton stamp is now taken, dipped 
in the tin water, and being pressed on the cylinder of bracelets 
prints its pattern on them. Then once a day for three days 
a varnish is applied which turns all the white dots of the tin 
pattern into a beautiful golden colour. Lastly the pattern is 
completed by studding the bracelet with drops of tin water 
made led with vermilion, or white with chalk. These bracelets 
are sold for less than a half-penny each. They are formed 
in imitation of the ivory bracelets of ‘Ratlam, and are worn by 
the Vania women throughout Malwa, and by the Dohad ladies of 
the Rajput caste. Beside bracelets, yellow and red striped aim- 
lets, called golim, worn between the elbow and shoulder, are 
made. The industiy gives employment to nine families at 
Dohad, and six at Jhalod. Half of them are Mahoirimedaus, 
and half Hindus. Lacquered wooden bracelets and wooden 
toys, and other lacquered turnery are made also at Ahmedabad 
and Surat in the Bombay Presidency, and in the Madras 

Q 
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Presidency at Channapatna in Mysore, and ITaipanhalli in the 
Bellaiy district. Beautiful lac ornaments for women are made at 
Elliclipur in Berar ; and by the wandering tribes about Lalatpur 
in the Noith- Western Provinces, 

The lacqueied wooden and papier macM Indian boxes and 
trays, now being largely imported into England, are of several 
distinct kinds. 

The boxes are made by laying variously colored lac in 

succession on the boxes while turning on the lathe, and then 
cutting the design through the different colours [Plate 64], Other 
boxes are simply etched and liainted with hunting scenes, or 
natural or conventional floweis, and varnished [Plate 65]. Plate 
66 illustrates the style of lacquering usually applied in Sindh to 
the legs of bedsteads \cliar’-pm\. 

The Fanjah boxes are distinguished by the purple-colored 
lac used on them. They are made chiefly at Pak-Patan, and in 
the Derajat. The Panjab papier fuachi articles are made at 
Mazaflarghar. 

The Rajputana boxes have generally a drab gi*ound, 4 ecorated 
with conventional, almost geometric, flower forms, of two colours, 
or two forms arranged in the alternate ihytlimical maimer which 
is seen throughout all Indian decoration. 

The lacquered papier in&cM work of Cashmere is the choicest 
in India, and inferior only to the veiy best Persian, It is chiefly 
used for native pen cases and boxes, which arc painted aU over 
either wiA the shawl [cone] pattern in many colours, a most 
tinpleasing style of decomtion for large objects, such as tables 
•'and chairs, or with die common flower forms of the Cashmere 
valley, the rose, narcissus, pink, and jastnine, painted in thdr 
natural forma and Gplottrs,^but without light and shade. 

In the Provinces Ramify^ is celebrated for its 

black lacquerefd ind fhmiture, for which therCiis a considerable 
^demand in 

The Xacqtiet appliedito-laige tmys and bcpiie^' 
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is embossed with flowers, painted generally on a green ground, 
and lighted up with gold [Plate 67]. 

The lacquer work of Sawantwadi is applied to native toys, 
jsuch as models of hand-mills, weights and measures, cooking 
utensils, and vessels for eating and drinking, and to the peculiar 
fans of the country, and Hindu playing cards. These last are 
circular, and being painted with mythological subjects in bright 
colours, are most pleasing objects, and interesting also as illus- 
trating the state of the art of painting in India, in districts 
where it has remained uninfluenced by European teaching and 
example. 

In Myson, and elsewhere in the Dakhan, there is a sort of 
lacquer-ware in wliich the ground is painted in transparent green 
on tinfoil, and the subjects, generally mythological, being painted 
on this shining background in the brightest opaque colours, the 
effect has almost the brilliancy of the jewelled enamels of Jeypur. 
Several examples of it are exhibited in the India Museum. 
One, a box, is painted on the two sides with all the guardians of 
the eight quarters of the world in procession: — Itidra, Agni, 
Yama, and iNfirritu on one side and Vatuna, Yzy\x or Pavana, 
Kuvera, and Isana on the other. At the two ends are scenes 
from Krishna's life, his hiding in a tree with the gopil clothes 
at one end, and liis triumph over the serpent Kaliya at the 
other. On the panel of the cover are Brahma and Saraswari, 
attended by Hanuman, tlie monkey king, and Jambavat, the 
king of the bears, in the centre, and Siva and Krishna and 
Vishnu and their wives, on either side of them : while round the 
rim of the cover runs the perpetual sport of Krishna with the 
gopis. 
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Delhi Fainiings* 

The Ajanta Cave frescoes, and those of the caves of 
Bagh in Malwa, are a sufficient proof of the ancient aptitude 
of the natives of India for painting. They are quite equal 
in merit to the paintings of the same age in Europe, and have a 
strange resemblance in many ways to the almost contemporary 
frescoes of the catacombs at Rome. Mr. J. L. Kipling, in the 
articles which he has contributed to the Lahore Guide^ 1876, 
refers with the highest approbation to the fresco painting on the 
walls of the Mosque of Wazir Khan in that city “ This work;, 
which is very freely painted and good in style, is tiue fresco paint- 
ing, the buono fresco of the Italians, and like the inlaid ceramic 
work, is now no longer practised, modern native decoration being 
usually fresco secco, or mere distemper painting. The reason of 
this is that there has been no demand for this kind of woik for 
many years. Though the builder was a native of the Panjab, 
the style is more Perso-Mogol, and less Indian than that of any 
otlier building in this dtyj* 

Pictorial painting of a rude kind is practised everywhere in 
India, and is produced in extraordinary quantities on the occa- 
sion of the annual festivals of the different gods. The paintings 
on talc sold at Patna, Benares, and Tanjore are often seen in 
this country. But the best, and widest known of all are the 
Delhi paintings on. ivory, in the style of European miniatures, 
already mentioned under jewelry. They are often of great 
merit. The first Delhi painter of my time in Bombay was 
Zulfikar All Khan, on whose work I officially reported in 1863, 
and who I find from Captain Cole's admirable Catalogue of 
the Objects of Indian Art formerly exhibited at South Kensington 
Museum^ sent the best Indian miniatures to the Annual Inter- 
laaBonal Exhibitions of 1871 and 1872, Mr, Baden Powell 
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mentions the names of Ismail Khan and Ghulam Husain 
Khan as the best miniature painleis of Delhi at the time he 
wrote, 1872. 

Mica is worked in the north of Khuiriickdilia in Chota 
Nagpur, and exported both to Calcutta and Bihar in large 
quantity, both for painting and for the ornamentation of the 
beautiful tazzias, or tabnts, the models of the tombs of Hasan 
and Husain at Kcibela, which are borne in the annual piocession 
of the Moharram by the Shiah Mahommedans of India, 


Miscellaneous Small Wares, 

Trmkeiry, — In all parts of India imitation jewelry and other 
trinketry, already referred to under ivory carving, lac woik, &c,, 
are made. In Dacca^ bracelets are also made from chank shells, 
imported from the Maldiye and Laccadive islands. They are 
sawn into semicircular pieces which are joined together, and 
carved and inlaid with a red composition. The manufacture 
of shell bracelets in Sylhet gives employment to a large number 
of people. At Poona and other places bracelets and necklaces 
and chains are made of some sort of perfumed composition, 
and also of vaiious seeds, as the scarlet and black seeds of the 
ganj(^ or gtmch [Abnis piecatorius], the flat black seeds of the 
talapofa or turwar [Cassia auriculata], the led seeds of the 
rukta chandan or red saunders [Adenanthera Pavonina], the 
mottled seed of the supari or betel-nut palm [Aieca Catechu], 
the oval seeds of the bhirli mar [Caryota urens], and the deeply 
sulcated seeds of the rudraksh [Elseocarpus Ganitrus], whicli 
are also worn as a necklace by the Salvas and Mahommedan 
fakirs. 

The manufacture of mock ornaments for the idols is a very 
prosperous industry in most large Indian cities. These ojinaments 
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are for the most pait made of paper, cut into various 
shapes and stuck over with bits of many-colored tinfoil, pea- 
cock’s feathers, &c» Ahmedabad is specially mentioned by Mr. 
F. S, P. Lely in the Bombay Gazetteer^ 1879, as celebrated for 
this manufacture. There the great occasion for the sale of 
these ornaments is the birthday of Krishna. The rich will 
sometimes spend as much as 25/, in decking out a single image 
of the god with this paper trinketry, which perishes as used. 
Another article much in demand on that day is enamel : and 
among the chief enamelled articles sold everywhere in India 
are eyes for the gods, made of almond-shaped pieces of silver, 
enamelled white witli a black pupil. 

Feathers . — ^At Poona, peacock’s feathers are made up with 
cuscus grass [Andropogon Calamus-Aromaticus], green beetle’s 
wings, and spangles, into fragrant and very showy fans and mats. 

Leather . — Curious toys, figure*!, and artificial flowers are made 
by a single family of the shoemaker [maeht] caste at Nursapur 
in the Godavari district. They are very like those made at 
Condapilli in the Kistna district. 

In India shoes are valued not so much for the soundness of 
their leather as the beauty of their oniamentation ; and formerly 
a great industry in gold embroidered shoes flourished at Lucknow. 
They were in demand all over India, for the native kings of Oudh 
would not allow the shoemakers to use any but pure gold mre on 
them. But, when we annexed the kingdom, all such restrictions 
were removed, and the bazaars of Oudh were at once flooded 
with the pinchbeck embroidered shoes of Delhi, and the Lucknow 
shoemakers* occupation was swept away for ever by the besom of 
free trade* 

Bengal ladiefe use a toilet box made of leather, and cloth, orna- 
mented with shdls, for holding their pomades, and the ho/it with 
which they blacken their eyelids; and the little compressed cakes 
of cotton dyed with saffron and lac-dye, which they use for stain- 
bjig their hanfds and feet ; and the red lead used by married 
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women for painting the foi ahead just where the hair is parted. 
It generally contains also the iron bracelet which manied women 
always cany about with tlaem to ensure long life to their 
husbands. 

In the Panjab, at Sirsa, Simla, Kangia, and elsewhere, htica 
stands, water bottles, and other articles of household use are 
wrought of plain leathei, oinamented with ships of greep leather 
and blight brass mountings , 

Ornamented bhppeis, and sword sheaths are made throughout 
Rajputana, and slippers for the Mahommedans at Shikarpur, in 
the Noith-Western Provinces. Green shppcis are worn only by 
Shiahs, and not by Sunnis. Chanda and Biahmapuri have a 
great reputation in the Cential Piovinces for the manufacluie of 
native slippei's. The slippers made at Molkalmuru aie also noted 
in Mysore. In the Bombay Presidency, Poona, and Rajapur in 
the Ratnageri collectorate, are specially named for this industry. 
In Gujarat beautifully embroidered leather mats arc made. The 
leather shields of Ahmedabad have been mentioned under Arms. 

It is indeed quite impossible to enumerate all the smaller 
village wares of India, although tliey are the most interestiag of 
all, illustrating as they do the infinite vaiiety in unity of the 
decorative ait of India. 

Leather woik is a very ancient ait in India. Bhaiala, during 
Rama’s absence, places his biothei’s shoes on llie vacant tlirone 
of Ayodliya, and daily worships them. Menu expresses great 
repugnance to any one stepping into another man’s shoes, and 
forbids it. 

Fith-work . — Aitificial flowers, models of temples, &c., arc 
made in many paits of India of the pith of sola, or ^schynomene 
aspera, of which also tlie “sun hats” worn by Europeans in India, 
and called “solar” topis, by a natuial conuption of the native 
name of the plant, arc made. In Madras highly elaborate and 
accurate models of the great Dravidian temples of Southern 
India are made of this pith. 
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Bamboo work — ery artistic bamboo work is made at 
Monghyx, in Bengal. 

Falm-hranch work — Hand, and standard fans are made of 
the several species of palm leaves found in different parts of 
India. The broad and poweiful fan foimcd of the branch of 
the Borassus flabelliformis, or palmyra, is often showily decorated 
willi paint and gilding, and sometimes with embroidery. 

Toys . — Indian toys are often very beautiful. The principal 
places of their production have been named under Lac work. 
Among the Prince of Wales’ presents are two models of carriages, 
one drawn by cieam-colored bullocks, and the other by cream- 
colored horses; boda looking as if they had just stepped out 
of an illuminated page of the Ramayana or Mahabharata. 



Musical Instruments. 

Indian musical instruments are rcmaikablc for the beauty 
and vanety of their forms, which the ancient sculptures and 
paintings at Ajanta shew have remained unchanged for the last 
two thousand years. The harp, change is identical in shape with 
the Assyrian harp represented on the Nineveh sculptures, and the 
•ohm is of equal antiquity. The Plindus claim to have invented 
the fiddle bow. At Kalka, in the Ambala distiict of the Panjab, 
tire '' Jew's harp/' mthchang mouth-harp "], is made at certain 
seasons of festivity and sold by liundieds. Musical instruments 
aie made in most of the large towns and cities, and those of 
Srinagar [Cashmere] and Dellii in the Panjab, of Mmshedabad in 
Bengal, and of Tumkur in Mysore, are especially prized. They 
are also made of marked excellence at Parashram and Malwan, 
both in the Ratnaghi collectorate of the Bombay Presidency. 
Delhi, Bareilly, and Channapatna in Mysore are noted for the 
manufacture of wire for musical instruments. The conch shell 
used in India as a wind instrument is often beautifully mounted in 
silver and gold. It is the Turbinella rapa of naturalists, and all 
that is required to make it sonorous is to drill a hole through its 
base. When blown into, the wind passing through the different 
whorls, produces a loud, sharp, and piercing sound, which is 
heard far and wide, and hence its great esteem as a war trumpet. 
It is used in religious services to call the attention of the gods 
to Iheir worshippers; and also at the conclusion of certain 
ceremonies. The conch shell used for pouring water on the 
gods is a smaller one, the Mazza rapa of naturalists. Both 
these species, and a tliird, the Volula gravis, are used in the 
manufacture of the shell bracelets of Dacca. 



WovEitf Stuffs, Lace, Fine Needleworic, Carpets, Felts, 
AKx> Furs. 


Its maivellously ■woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel have been the imtnexnorial glories of India. India was 
probably Ihc first of all countries that perfected weaving, and the 
art of its gold brocades and hliny muslins, “comely as the 
curtains of Solomon," is even older than the Code of Manu. 
Weaving is frequently alluded to in the Vedas. XJshas is the 
daughter of Heaven, “clodicd with radiance.*’ In tlie hymn in 
which Trita prays to be released from the well in which he is 
confiiied he says, “Cares consume me as a lat gnaws a 
weaver’s thread.” In the h3nnn to Apiis occurs the line : — 

“ Day and Night spread light and darkness over the extended 
earth like two famous female ■weavers weaving a garment.” 
The Yajur Veda mentions gold cloth, or brocade, for a counter- 
pane- No mformation is given in the Rig Veda of die materials 
of ■which clothes are made ; but in the time of the Rainayana ^ 
and Mahabharata, cotton, silken, and woollen stuffs are constantly 
mentioned. In the Ramayana the nuptial presents to Sita, the * 
bride of Rama, from her father, consisted of woollen stufls, furs, ^ 
precious stones, fine silken vestments of divers colours, and 
princely ornaments, and sumptuous carriages. The Ramayana 
gives no names of places where particular articles of clothing 
were made ; but in the Mahabharata, in the enumeration of the 
presents 'which the feudatory princes brought to Yudhisthira, as , 
their X^ord Paramount, mention is made of furs from the Hindu- 
Kush, of woollen shawls of the Abhiraa from Gujarat, and of 
dothes of the Wdol of sheep and goats, and of thread spun 
worms, and Of plant fibre woven by the tribes of the 

^otSfc-We&tem Himalayas j qf elephant housings presented by 
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the princes of Eastern HindusUui ; and of pure linen \jnnslin\ 
the gift of the people of Gangain, the Carnatic and Mysoie. 
Weaving and dyeing are continually mentioned in the Code of 
Manu j and in other ancient works black cloth is appropriated 
to the Indian Saturn, yellow to Venus, and red to Mars. In the 
ancient sculptures the women arc represented both in richly 
embroidered brocaded robes, and in muslin so fine as to fully 
expose their foim, the lines of its folds, or of its silk and gold 
edging, traced across their bodies, being the only evidence that 
they are clothed. On the Ajanta Cave paintings the women’s 
robes are blue, which still is a * favorite colour with Indian 
women. The Hindu poets are very eloquent on the charm- 
ing effect of a fair [sienna complexioned] woman dressed in 
blue, likening it to that of a dark cloud lighted up by the radiant 
fire of beauty. It is, however, considered indecent for a woman 
of the twice-born castes to wear a blue dress unless it be of silk, 
excepting in the case of a Brahmini woman at night, a Kshatriya 
woman while a bride, or at a feast, and a Vaisya woman when 
performing sraddlia. But they all take off any blue cotton dress 
they may be wearing during meals, One of the most ancient 
epithets of Vishnu is pitamhara, “ clothed in yellow garments.’' 
The Indian hermits, in the oldest mention of them, are required 
to wear clothes of yellow ochre colour, all others being free to 
wear any colour of vesture they please. 'When the Greeks with 
Alexander arrived in India, they noticed that the garments woni 
by the people were made of “ tree wool,** or wool produced 
in nuts;** and Megasthenes [Strabo, xv, i, 53-S^ ^ 9 ]^ adds, 

** their robes are worked in gold, and ornamented with various 
stones, and they wear also flowered garments of the finest mus- 
lin.** No conventional ornament is probably more ancient than 
the cobred stripes and patterns we find on Indian cotton cloths, 
and the cotton carpets called sairangls* In the kincohs, or silk 
brocades, the ornamental designs betray conflicting influences. It 
is very difficult to say when silk weaving passed from China^into 
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India, and it would appear as if theie were no conclusive evidence 
of its having been known in Western Asia until Justinian introduced 
it in the sixth century through Persia from China. But tljere is 
no doubt that the brocades of Alunedabad and Benares and 
Mmshedabad represent the rich stuffs of Babylon, wrought, 
as we know they were, with figures of animals in gold and 
variegated colours. Such brocades are now a speciality of 
Benares, where they are known under the name of shtkargah^ 
happy hunting grounds,^* which is ncaily a translation [Yule, 
Marco Polo^ i, 63] of the name t/iard~^a/isk, or “ beast hunts," 
by which they were known to the Saiacens. Pine weaving 
probably passed from India to Assyiia and Egypt, and through 
the Phoenicians into Southern Europe] and gold was inwoveu 
with cotton in India, Egypt, Chaldsea, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Phoenicia, from tKe earliest times, first in flat strips, and then in 
wire, or twisted round thiead, and the most ancient form of its 
use is still practised all over India. In Exodus xxxix, 2 and 3, 
we read . “And he [Aholiab] made the ephod of gold, blue and 
purple and scarlet, and fine twined linen. And they did beat 
the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires” [“strips" it 
should be translated], “to work it in the blue and in the purple 
and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with cunning work," 
The inspired Psalmist, in setting forth the majesty and grace of 
the Kingdom of God [Psalm xliv], says, “ Upon thy right Irnnd 
did stand the Queen of Ophir. , , . The king's daughter is all 
glorious within, her raiment is of wrought gold.” Almost at 
the same time Homer describes the golden net or Hephiestus 

iOd, viii, 374] : 

“Whose texture e'en the search of gods deceives, 

Hue as the filmy webs the spider weaves.” 

Pliny [Bk. ViSJ, ch^ Hi ^Iso tells u$, “ But to weave cloth with 
gold was the inyentioft of an Asiatic Kmg, Attalus, from whom 
^ AlMicaimicai'^ ^^AttaUms 
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torus^^ was derived, and the Babylonians were most noted for 
iheir skill in weaving cloths of various colours. Of couise the 
excellence of the art passed in the long coiuse of ages fiom one 
place to another, and Babylon, Tarsus, Alexandiia, Baghdad, 
Danxascus, Antioch, Tabnz, Constantinople, Cyprus, Sicily, Tri- 
poli successively became celebiated for Iheir gold and silvei, 
wrought tissues, and silks and biocades. The Saiacens, thiough 
their wide spieading conquests and all-devouiing cosmopolitan 
appetite for aits and learning — at second-hand — succeeded m 
confusing all local styles together, so that now it is often difficult 
to distinguish between Emopean and Eastern influences m the 
designs of an Indian biocade : and yet through every disguise 
it is not impossible to infei tire essential identity of the brocades 
of modern India with the blue and puiple and scarlet worked m 
gold of ancient Babylon. 

Sudi biocades doubtless were ‘‘the goodly Babylonish gai ment ” 
which tempted Achan in Jericho, and the Veil of the Temple at 
Jeiusalem, which Josephus describes “as a ttAtXos Baj 3 vA.©v/os 
of varied colours marvellously wiought.*^ Col. Yule [Mano 
Poloi^ i, 63], in the place just cited, also writes ; “ From Baudas, 
or Baldac, Baghdad, certain of these rich silk and gold 
brocades wcie called Baldadwii, or m English, Baudekins. 
From their use in the state canopies and umbrellas of Italian 
dignitaries, the woxd Baldacchino has come to mean a canopy, 
even when architectuial ** Qramoisy deiives its name fiom the 
Kermes insect, which before the introduction of cochineal from 
America, in 1518, was universally used for dyeing scarlet. It is 
the tola of Moses, wherewith the hangings of the Tabernacle and 
sacred vestments of the Hebrew pnesthood were “ twice dyed.” 
Sardis was celebrated for this scarlet dye, as weie Tyie and Crete 
for their resplendent purples, the Tyiian having been obtained 
from a shell-fish, as was also the red of Taxentum, and the 
Cretan tincture firom a plant which Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and 
Pliny respectively call to Trovrtov ^vko^ ^oXaercriov, j^ycoi 
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thalassiouy but which was, however, not a seaweed, but a lichen, 
identical probably with one of tlie species from which the Orchil 
purple of modern aiL is prepared. That the celebrated “ purple ” 
of the ancients was amethystine or violet in hue, and not red, is 
directly proved by their comparing the Tyiian with the Cretan 
purple, the latter of which thej^ considered the more brilliant. 
Herodotus tells us of the admiration of Darius for the scarlet 
doak” [Rawlinson, mjppd — “ amiculutn rutlhwi ” Latin 

translation] of S^loson, the Samian, the fiery colour of which 
was probably derived from Kermes, and which certainly would 
not have excited the cupidity of Daxius had the dye of Tyre been 
red. From the Arabic names of the insect, kirmij\ comes not 
only cminohy and carnnuey but also vermeil^ vm^milioiu The 
Arabs received both the insect and its name from Armenia, 
and kirmij is derived from quer meSy and means originally “ oak 
beiry,** Dioscondes desciibcs it under llie name of k 6 kkqs 
riiny says of it, “est autem genus ex eo in Attica 
fere ct Asia [Proconsulari] nascens, celeirime in vermiculum se 
niulans, quod ideo solecion vocant” [xxiv, 4]. Vennilion is 
the same word as vmnmilmn. Venniculumy in fact, in the 
middle ages, signified Kermes, and on tlmt account cloth dyed 
with them was called vermiculata,” and in England formerly 
“vermilions.” The French term vermilion also originally signified 
Kermes, and from it was subsequently transferred to red sulphurct 
of mercury or cinnabar, a pigment l^nown from the eaidiest limes, 
it being mentioned by Jeremiah in his description of a house 
♦^ceiled with cedar and painted with veimilion” [ch xxii, 14]; 
ai 34 by iEaekiel [xxiii, 14], when referring to the carvings of “men 
portrayed npon the wall, the images of the Chaldseans portrayed 
wiihv«»Ui9nj”4whicli portraito^ in carving and in paint have 
survived to 01^ umo* 

Textile ’frequently take their names from fhe place 
where they ^xodHtemce, and reisain them, long alfter the 

l^lltnanufkcteo trainsfeired dse>(rluirej and^fl<3tnetimes 
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the name itself is tiansfcrrcd to an altogether different style of 
mannfacture. Thus, beside Baudekin from Baghdad, we have 
Damask from Damascus, and Satin from Zaytoun in China [Yule], 
Sindon, S5mdon, Sendai, Sandalin, and Cendatus, fiom Sindh, 
Calico from Calicut, and Mubliii fiom Mosul. Marco Polo, 
Book I, ch. V, writes of the kingdom of ]\Iosul, “All the clotlis 
of gold and silver that are called Mosolins arc made in this 
country; and llio&e great merchants called Mosolms who carry 
for sale such quantities of spicery and pearls, and cloths of silk 
and gold, are also hrom this kingdom.*' In his note [vol. i, p, 59] 
Colonel Yule observes : “We see here that mosoUn or muslin has 
a very diSerent meaning from what it has now. A (juotation 
from Ives, by Marsden, shews it to have been applied in the 
middle ages to a strong cotton cloth made at Mosul. Dozy says 
that the Aiabs use MancilU in the sense of muslin.” Tartariums, 
Colonel Yule \Marco Polo, i, 259] beheves, were so-called, 
^‘not because they were made in Taitary, but because they were 
biought from China through the Tartar dominions.” Dante 
alludes to the supposed skill of Turks and Tailors in weaving 
gorgeous stuffs ; and Boccaccio, commenting thereon, says iJiat 
Tartarian cloths axe so skilfully woven that no painter witli his 
brush could equal them. I'Kiis also Chaucer, as quoted by 
Colonel Yule : 


“On every tiumpe, hanging a broad banere 
Of fine Teaiamim.*^ 

This is the dotli of gold which Marco Polo calls Nadch and 
Naques, and he evidently describes the primitive working of 
gold in strips into it where, Book II, ch. xiv, he writes : “Now 
on his birthday, the Great Khan dresses in the best of his robes, 
all wrought in beaten gold.” Buckram is said to be derived 
from Bokhara. The word occurs [Yule, Marco Polo, i, 59] as 
BocJwrani, Bucherani, and Boccasdni. Fustian is said to be derived 
feomFostat, one of the mediaeval cities fliatform Caixo, and Tafesta 
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and Tabby from a street in Baghdad. Baden Powell, howeA ^ 
in his list of cotton fabiics met with in the Punjab [Pu?iju^ 
Mmufacittres, vol. ii, p. 22], names iafiti a fabiic of twistj 
thread, made both in silk and cotton ; and taffa in Peisi^ 
means twisted, as bafta means woven. Perhaps the mai^ 
factore gave its name to the street in Baghdad wheie it v 
made. Cambiic is from Cambray ; Sarcenet from the Saracei. ^ 
Moire and Mohair from the Moors. Diaper is not, how^ ^ 
from dTpres in Flanders, but from a Low Greek word ’ 

(from StaoTrao), I separate), meaning “ patterned, ” figured, diaper* 
Arms is from Arras; Dowlas — “filthy dowlas*^ — ^from Dow! 
in France ; Holland, “ of eight shillings an ell,’’ from Hollan^ 
and Nankeen from Nankin. Gauze is said to be from Gaza, Ba!^ 
from Baice, and Dimity from Damietta, Cypresse is from Cypruigj, 
and Frieze from Friesland; Jean from Jaen; Cloth of Ra)* 
from Rennes; and Cloth of Tars from Tarsus, or perha^ 
Tabriz. Drugget is said to be from Drogheda ; Duckj that ^ 
Tuck [whence Tucker Street, Bristol], from Torques^ in 
mandy. Bourde de Elisandre or Bourdalisandie from Ale** 
andria; Worsted from Woisted in Norfolk; and Kerseyme; 
[“Cashmere "] from Kersey, and Linsey-Wolsey from Linscy, tw 
villages of Sussex. Gingham is said to he from Guingamp^ 
Sidatoun is thought to be from Sicily. ClunU is deiivcd froxi^' 
chint or chete^ Hindu words for variegated, spotted, whence chita»^ 
Velvet and Samifc are botli fabrics of Eastern origin, and 
etymology of the former word, in old English “ velouette,’* is., 
from die Italian vtlluU^ fleecy, nappy, and Latin vellm a fleece ; j[ 
and of the latter, from “ six,” and ftfroi. “ threads,” the number 
of threads in the warp of the texture. Camlet was originally^ 
prob?ibly woven of camels^ hair. Under the Eastern Empiref> 
Qhrysochm^ waS ^the name given to old silks of rich dyesu^ 
worked with the^ rqund nail head pattern in gold. The name 
, Gammodmi was g^Tiren to silks patterned with Uie Greek lettey 
Vi 5 nd when four of tfoese letters were so placed as to form a 
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George’s cross, or a Filfot \stoasiika, i,e. “ ausi^icious ”] cross, 
e silk was termed Stawon, or Siauracimn, and Polysiauron. 

^ fundaio were silks covered with a netted pattern in gold j and 
ragulat(& were sliped on bailed silks, evidently derived origin- 
' from India. Tissue is cloth of gold or silver, similar to 
latoun and Tartarium or Naqiies [a word corrupted, I believe, 
i n the Hindi, naksha, a picture], and the soneri and ruperi of 
x; and the flimsy paper called tissue-paper was originally 
j de to place between the tissue to prevent its fraying or tainish- 
when folded. Cloth of Pall would be any brocade used 
an ensign, robe, or covering-pall of state, and generally 
^ ans Baudekin. Camoca is the same word as kmcoh \kifnk/twa\ 
awl is the Sansciit saia, a floor, or room, because shawls 
‘e first used as carpets, hangings, and coveilcts. The word 
x'fefore is in its origin tlie same as the Fiench sal/e and 
) Italian sfdo?fe, saloon or large room. The name Banana 
cket handkerchiefs is deiived from the Indian word khandii 
»plied to stuffs from the method, to be hereinafter described, 
xvliich they are printed in spots. 

Cottons. 

Cotton manufacture did not obtain a real footing in Europe until 
•st century. At a date before history the art was carried from 
ndia to Assyria and Egypt \ but it was not until the thirteenth 
entury that the cotton plant was introduced into Southern Europe 
^here its wool was at first used to make paper. The manufacture of 
: into cloth in imitation of the fabrics of Egypt and India was first 
ttempted by the Italian States in the thirteenth century; from which 
was carried into the Low Countries, and thence passed over to 
ngland in the seventeenth century. In 1641 '^Manchester cottons,” 
.,ade up in imitation of Indian cottons, were still made of wool, 
"it in vain did Manchester attempt to compete on fair free-trade 
'inciples with the printed calicoes of India ; and gradually Indig-n 
♦flntzes became so generally worn in England, to the detriment 
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of the woollen and flaxen manufactures of the countiy, as to 
excite popular feeling against them ; and the Government, yield- 
ing to the clamour, passed the law, in 1721, which disgraced the 
statute book foi a generation, prohibiting the wear of all printed 
calicoes whatever. It was modified in. 1736 so far that calicoes 
were allowed to be worn, “ provided the warp thereof was entkelv 
of linen yarn " Previously to this, in 1700, a law had been passe 
by which all wrought silks, mixed stuffs, and figured calicoc 
*^the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies, were for 
bidden to be worn or otherwise used in Great Biilaiu.” It was 
particularly designed for the protection of the Spitalfields silk 
manufacture, but proved of little or no avail against thepiodigious 
importation and tempting cheapness of Indian piece-goods at 
that time. Cotton was first manufactured in Scotland in 1676, 
and in Glasgow in 1738, and in Manchester the manufacture of 
printed calicoes was regulaily established in 1765. Fustianls, 
dimities, and vermilions fiom cotton-wool had, however, been 
made in London and in Mancliester from 1641. After the in- 
vention of Arkwright's machine, in 1769, the piodiiction of Man- 
chester developed so rapidly as to make it veiy evident that the 
.protection of manufactures against foreign competition was a 
violation of die first piinciples of political economy- 

The word cotton is not used in the English translation of 
the Bible, but in die passage of the book of Esther, \firca b . c , 
450] ch. i, 6 : — “ Where were white, green, and blue hangings,”^ 
die Hebrew word translated green," is harpas^ the Sanscrit kar^^ 
pa$a^ and Hindu kapas, that is, cotton [in the pod], an aboriginal 
Indian production. The passage should be tianslated — ‘‘Where 
jWete white and blue [striped] cotton hangings j" which were pxo- 
fahttetions from, if not actually, Bengal sairangts. The 
Ramiyahfit frequently mentions colored garments, and the way in 
which robes stS ir^esented colored on the Egyptian monuments 
Sn^-aag fitripes of different colours, green, yellow, blue, pink, is 
(jhe^of’the most chkti^cterkitio ways of dyeing cotton cplotijs in 
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India, Herodotus, Book i, eh. 203, tells of a ccitain liibe of the 
Ca&pian : — “ In these forests ceilaiu liees aie said to glow, fiom 
the leaves of which, pounded and mixed with water, the inhabi- 
tants make a dye, wherewith they paint upon their clothes the 
figuies of animals, and the figures so impressed nevei wash out, 
but last as though they had been inwoven in the cloth fiom the 
first, and wear as long as the gaiment.” Pliny, Book xxxv, 
ch, 42 (ix), writes: In Egypt they employ a veiy remaikable 
pioccss for the coloiing of tissues. After pressing the material, 
which is white at first, they satuuxte it, not with colours, but 
with mordants that are calculated to absorb coloui. This done, 
the tissues, still unchanged in appearance, are plunged into a 
cauldion of boiling dye, and are removed the next morning fully 
colored. It is a singular fact, too, that, although the dye in the 
pan is of a unifoim coloi, the material when taken out of it is 
of vaiious coloui s, accoiding to the natmc of the moidants that 
have been respectively aiDjilied to it; these coloui s, too, will 
never wash out," i 

Prom Airian wo have seen that o-tvStfves, muslins ; and 666 vta, 
cottons; sashes, gwvat crKtoirat, sashcs stiiped with 

different coloms ; Trop<f>vpat, puiple cloth ; and /moAoxtvat, 

muslms of the colour of mallows, were expoited in his time horn 
India to all the poits on the Arabian and East African coasts,- 
The Poiluguese gave the name of ptniadm to the chintzes of 
India when they first saw them at Calicut, Indeed the cotton 
tissues and stuffs of India have always been even moie sought 
after for the beauty and brilliance of theii natural dyes, than for 
the fineness and softness with which they are woven ; and one of 
the greatest improvements in English textile manufactures would 
be the substitution of the rich deep-toned Indian dyes for the 
harsh flaring chemicals, espedalljr of the magenta series at present 
in use. Mr, Wardle, of Leek, has paid great attention to this 
matter, especially in connexion with the application of dyes^to 
fasar silk of India. 


R a 
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The Maharaja of Cashmere has, it is said, adopted an effect- 
ual plan for the suppression of the magenta dyes within his 
kingdom. First, a duty of 45 per cent, is levied on them at the 
frontier; and at a ceitain distance within the frontier, they are 
confiscated and at once destioyed. 

The great export trade in Indian cotton manufactures has long 
fallen before the competilion of Manchester. Still, however, an 
immense cotton manufacture, for domestic purposes, continues to 
exist in India, equal piobably to the whole export trade of 
Manchester ; and now that cotton mills are being established in 
Bombay and other cities, we may even expect to see the tide of 
competition at last turned against Manchester. In consequence 
of the improvement of national taste in this country, and the 
spread of higher education and culture among the natives of India, 
we may hope for a rapid increase in the demand for Indian hand- 
loom made and artistically dyed and printed piece goods. The 
true couletir dUvoire is found naturally only in Indian cotton 
stuffs. Nothing could be more distinguished for tlie ball-room, 
nothing simpler for a cottage, than these cloths of unbleached 
cotton, with their exquisitely oniamented narrow borders in red, 
blue, or green silk, Indian native gentlemen and ladies should 
make it a point of culture never to wear any clotlung or ornaments 
but of native manufacture and strictly native design, constantly 
purified by comparison with the best examples, and the models 
furnished by the sculptures of Amravati, Sanchi, and Bharhut. 

Tlu Principal Places of Cotton Manvfacture in India* 

The Panjab, — Mr, Baden Powell says that it is impossible 
to exclude any city or town from the list of cotton manufacturing 
locahties in the Panjab. Weavers are found in everyplace pro- 
ducing at least the coarser cloths required by all classes. In the 
large cities, such as Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Ludhiana, and 
ottes, almost every kind of fabric is woven. Ludhiana has a 
sipeciil tiame for drills, checks and other doths resembling 
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European denominations ; as well as for lungis [head and waist- 
cloths], and other native fabrics, Multan is noted for cotton pile 
carpets, and pzinted and hand-painted calicoes or chintzes, and 
native dhotis [waist-cloths] with a led printed border. But the 
most important seat of all the finer cotton weaving is the 
Jalandhar Doab, comprising the distiicts of Hushiarpur, Jal- 
andliar, and Kangra, between the Satlaj and the Bias. Here, 
as everywhere throughout India, the competition of Manchester 
has caused fatal injury to the local manufacture, but still the 
fine gatis [diapers] of Rahun, and the muslin turbans of Baj- 
wara are celebrated even in Hindustan, A coarse cloth called 
Mada [which literally means “ woven **] is also largely exported 
from the Doab to the hills beyond Kulu and Spiti. In other 
parts of the Panjab there is an equal demand for this cloth for the 
markets of Cabul and Turkestan, and other towns through which 
the Paracha merchants pass between Bengal and Central Asia, 
In this way the districts of Jhaiig, in the Retchna Doab, 
between the Ravi and Chenab, and of Shalipur, especially the 
town of Kushab, in the Jetch Doab, between the Chenab and 
Jhilam, have a considerable trade in khada; and chintzes and 
printed fabrics are also much in demand and arc largely exported. 
Multan, which is a great rendezvous of tlie Povinda merchants 
of the new frontier district of the Panjab, has a considerable 
trade in them, as indeed in all the articles that are exported from 
India into Central Asia. The district of Gugaira, and especially the 
towns of Syadwalla and Pak-Patlan, in the Derajat, between the 
Indus and Suleiman hills, are noted for the weaving of litnghis, 
and khesis [wrappers or robes]. Kushab in Shapur is also noted 
for its lungis both silk and cotton. The lun^s of Peshawar 
arc famous, and, the dark blue scarf with its crimson edge, 
woven in the valley of Kohat, south of Peshawar, is, observes 
Mr. Baden Powell, very characteristic, A similar scarf, both 
plain and ornamented with a gold border, is woven, in the Hazara 
hills north of Rawul Pindi* It is estimated that from 5,o(^ to 
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6,000 of the plain kind, valued at from four to thirty shillings each 
aie made yearly j and from 1,500 to 2,000 of the bordered kind, 
valued at from i/. to 7/. each. The Punjab distiicts bordering 
on the North-Western Provinces and Rajputana are principally 
remarkable for muslin turbands, which aie largely woven at 
Delhi. In the Sirsa district the jDrincipal fabrics are two coarse 
sorts of muslin called gaus [“ rough painsis [‘‘broad,” 500 
threads to the weft], and dabba hhesis^ that is “wrappers” of 
two colours, Other Panjab denominations, — ^which are common to 
all India, — of native cotton fabrics, are malmals or muslins, of 
which dorias are striped of a thicker texture at regular intervals, 
and dhotars are a coarser variety ; dotahh^ sheets folded twice, and 
chaittalds^ sheets folded four times ; and sush^ fine-colored cloths, 
made chiefly at Battala and Sialkote, striped in the direction of the 
warp with silk, or cotton lines of a different colour, the cloth being 
called dokanni if the stripe has two lines, if three tinhanniy and 
so on. Daris or twills, and the plain cloths called dosnii^ tlnsvfi\ 
chaiisuii^ used principally for tent cloths and dusters, and dabhu 
or “ gambroons ” have been made only since the English occupa- 
tion of the country. The thick dari carpets also, for which 
Ambala was always famous, arc now produced all over the 
country. Printed cloths, if the pattern is continuous, are called 
chail^ if composed of separate designs chit [chintz], and if dyed 
in spots, like the old bandana pocket-handkerchief, hhandu. 

Sindh — ^In Sindh coarse cotton cloths called dangaris are 
manufactured in every village and town. Both colored silk and 
cotton cloths are made at Alahyar-jo-Tando ; and st^is at Hala. 
Tatta was once renowned for its silk and cotton fabrics, and a 
con^erable manufacture of su$is^ lungls^ and of mixed silk and 
cotton* aJab, is still carried on there. Dr. Winchester [quoted by 
Mr. in the Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, London, 

1876], in iSj5, speaks ' of these articles being then made of 
beauty and workmanship ^ end they were greatly prized 
^ Ijie ojd Amirs^ who indnded them in aB the presents they 
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made to foreign powers. At that time tlie Tatla chintzes were 
considered to be far supeiior both in texture and pattern to those 
made in most other pai*Ls of India, and almost rivalled those of 
vSurat. Cotton Imigts, stists, and saris [robes] arc also made in 
large numbers at Karachi. 

Rajputana, — In Rajputana cotton is woven everywhere, and 
the printed muslins and cotton cloths [chintzes] of Jaipur and 
Jodpur are prized all over Hindustan for the purity and brilliance 
of their dyes. The large cotton dans of Rajputana, striped in red, 
green, yellow, blue, and black are marvellous examples of the skill 
of Indian weavers in hvarmonising the most prismatic colours. 

NortJh 7 Vesier?i Provinces. — In the North-Western Provinces a 
coarse cotton cloth, kharua, is generally made, and of especial ex- 
cellence, at Jhansi. In the Jalaun district a sort of muslin \inalmal'\ 
called jagi is made. The old town of Chandari in the Lalatpur 
district was famous for its fine muslins, but the trade has greatly 
declined. Captain 'J'yler tried to revive it, but in an outbreak of 
cholera in 1865 the weavers all died, or ran away, and lijs plans 
failed. In Sahaxanpui , a coarse cloth called gara is made. Turbands 
arc a specialily of Sikandrabad. Dyeing and printing of country 
cloths is carried on in many places. The muslins of Benares arc 
figured with gold on a ground of white, black, brown, or purple. The 
city of Bijnur has a special reputation for the manufacture of the 
sacred cord or sacrificial thread \ze71aar, janed\ of the Bralimans, 
Oiidli* — In Oudh, before its annexation, a laige number of 
the lower classes were employed in weaving cotton, and their 
looms paid a fixed annual duty to the King, but the industry 
received a deadly blow directly it was exposed to the unrestricted 
competition of Manchester. Yet every village has still its little 
colony of caste weavers. Take for example the Nawabganj tahsil, 
in the district of Bara-Banki, of which the statistics of the local 
manufacture are given in the official Gazetteer [Lucknow, 1877], 
It supports 1,910 weavers, who weave ten denominations of cotton 
fabrics, namelyjg<a:r«^, gazis^ dhotis, mamedis, iiriilkasas of ccuntry 
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twist, and tapatis, charkanas^ adotarsy susis, and dilrcrs of Lan- 
cashire twist. In the Hardoi district the muslin called mmmtdi 
is still in considerable demand, and weaving also thrives at 
Tanda, Nawabganj, Baiswaia, and cotton printing at Khcii, all 
in the same district. In the ICheri district [quite distinct 
from the town before named] the laigest in Oudh, cotton 
weaving is pursued by 3,rss cotton printing by 990 
aitificers, At Biswari, in the Silapur district, there are 100 
families of weavers, and no emigration of distressed weavers has 
yet taken place from this district. At Jais, in the Sultanpur 
district, various kinds of textile cloths, both plain and brocaded, 
are manufactured, of which a peculiar kind of muslin called tmizib 
is the most famous. The weavers have a curious art of in-weaving 
with it, at the time of its manufacture, any design that may be 
suggested to them. Verses and sentences are most common, and 
these are varied to suit every taste and creed. Some are passages 
from the Koran, others from the Vedas, and others from Watts’s 
moral songs and hymns. In the Lucknow district the weavers 
were at one time highly prosperous, but have now but small work 
for their looms. The number of looms is said to be 1,474, the 
number of pieces turned out 89,159, of the total yearly value of 
;^iS,347, or about ;^io on each loom. Cotton printing, however, 
still continues to be a successful calling in the city of Lucknow, 
although Manchester dimtzes sell for a shilling the yard, while 
those printed on the spot cost twenty pence the yard. But the 
Lucknow* chintzes are far superior in colour, tlie Kukrail and 
Baita rivers being famous for the purity of the tints their waters 
give to the deep-toned dyes of India. Formerly the weavers of 
Taaqtda in the Fyzabad district used to produce the most delicate 
muslins, hut now fhey ore seldom made. 

jQotton fabrics are manufactured all over Bihar, 
Bengal, OriSsa, and Assam. Superior cotton doth is made in 
the Satkirah subdivision of the twenty-four Pergunnas, and at 
sevejJSl places in Bardwan, The fine cotton manufacture of 
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Santipur arose fiom its having been the centre of the large 
factories established in the Nuddea division, in the old days of 
the East India Company, At Charpata, also in JToakhali, in 
Chittagong, there was formerly a cotton factory of the old East 
India Company, and the baftas [“woven" — cotton stuffs] or 
“Bastas,*^ for which it was famous, had, in their time, an ex- 
tensive reputation and were largely manufactured Coarse cloth 
only is now made there, and the importation of Manchester goods 
bids fair to destroy even this limited industry. In Chittagong the 
Mugs of Cox^s Bazaar make both silk and cotton cloth. At 
Sarail, in Tipperah, a tanzib, or ianjib muslin is made as fine 
almost as the muslins of Dacca. Cotton weaving employs one- 
tenth of the population of Tipperah, but the industry is rapidly 
declining in the competition with Manchester, the native weavers 
taking to agriculture. At Jahonabad in the Patna division, the 
weaving of fine cotton stuffs, a relic of the East India Company's 
factory at Patna, is still carried on \ and the weavers continue to 
form an important body of the community. Towels and bath 
cloths are a speciality of Bihar, and strong coarse cloth of Samn. 
Good cotton cloth is also made at Palamow in Chota Nagpur. At 
Kassimbazaar, in the Rajshahye division, there has been a great 
decline in its once famous manufactures since the abolition of the 
East India Company's monopoly in 1833. 

The once celebrated Dacca muslins are now almost a thing 
of the past. James Taylor, in his Sketch of the Topography and 
Staiistics of Dacca, published in 1840, deplores the min which had 
overtaken its muslin tiade : but he records that thirty-six 
different denominations of cotton cloth were still made at Dacca. 
Since Dr. Taylor wrote, the manufacture has still more greatly 
fallen off. In the time of Jehangir, Dacca muslin could be 
manufactured fifteerf yards long and one broad, weighing only 900 
grains, the price of which was 40/. Now the finest of the above 
size weighs i,6oo grains and is worth only 10/., and even such 
pieces are made only to order. The three pieces presented tolhe 
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Prince of Wales, and which were cxiDrcssly prepared for him, were 
twenty yards long and one broad, and weighed i,68o grains [three 
and a half *bunces] each. Tavernier states that the ambassador 
of Shah Safy [A.n, 1628-1641], on his return from India, pre- 
sented his master with a cocoa-nut, set with jewels, containing a 
muslin turband thiity yards in length, so exquisitely fine that it 
could scarcely be felt by the touch. A rare muslin was formerly 
produced in Dacca, which when laid wet on the grass became 
invisible : and because it thus became undistinguishablc from the 
evening dew it was named stibhnam^^ ue. “the dew of evening,” 
Another Icind was called ah-rawan^ or lunning water, because it 
became invisible in water. 1'he demand for the old cotton 
flowered and sprigged muslins of Dacca in Europe has almost 
entirely fallen off, but there is a brisk and increasing demand for 
itissur embroidered muslins, denominated hasidas^ throughout 
India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and Turkey. 

Ce?itral F 7 ' 0 vinces . — In the Central Provinces cotton looms 
are found everywhere, and the gold-wrought cotton tissues, which 
seem like woven sunshine, and brocaded silks of Barhanpur, 
and the richly-embroidered aj)parel of Nagpur and Bhandara, are 
famous, and still hold their own against all competition, throughout 
Central India, 

Barhanpur is, however, Mr. Grant informs us in the Gazetteer 
for Control Provmces^ Nag^mr, 1870, a declining city. The re- 
moval from it of the seat of the nalive government is one cause 
of this, and another is the return of peaceful times under our 
administration, which has induced many of the cultivators of the 
nei^onring lands who resided within the walls for protection, to 
mpfve nearer to their fields, A third is the advent of the railway, 
wblhh IjAs destroyed the business of Barhanpur as the depot for 
the trade between Malwa and the Dakhan? Another, and the 
one usually adduced as. the sole cause, is the falling-off of the 
dman4 th0 richer fabrics of inwoven gold, for the production 
ofVhidbL tile dtjy has always been, famous, owing to the breaking 
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up of so many native Indian courts. It now contains 8,000 stone 
houses, and a population of 34,137, most of whom are de^)cndent 
in one way or another on the wire-drawing and cloth-weaving 
industries of the place. At the census of 1866 the number of 
gold thread makers were ; — 


Wire-draweis 601 

Wue-ilatLeners 41 1 

**ICalabatun” [gold thread] spinncis . . , , 412 

Total 1,434 

The number of weavers engaged in weaving was — 

SlLk-spinncrs 45 

Cloth-dyers 457 

Kalabatun” [gold thread] weavers . ... 381 

Other weavers 4 i 437 

Total 5,320 


In the Bhandaiu district native doth is made at Bhandai^a, 
Pauni, Sihoro, Adar, and several other towns. The finest and best is 
manufactured at Pauni. This cloth is much prized by the higher 
class of natives, who sometimes pay ao/. for a turband, or doj>aita 
[a twofold scarf]. The manufacturers of these clollxs are said to 
have come originally from Burhanpur, and Irom Paithan on the 
Godavari, the old capital of Salivahaiia, a.d, 78. Hed sans, with 
different coloured borders of silk and cotton, axe made at Mohari 
and Andhalgaon. Bagri is noted for its stout and durable kadt 
cloth, and the town of Bhandara for its tuibands. The commerce 
of tliis district has received a great impetus through the improve- 
ment of the road to Jubbulpur, and the opening of the Kailway. 

In Nagpur, cotton and silk cloths of all sorts of descriptions 
are produced in great abundance, from dhath, valued at 50/. the 
pair, to the scanty lan^ttis worn by the common coolies. The 
pagris, or turbands, are generally made of finely woven cotton cloth, 
with a broad fringe of gold. The saris and dhotis are generally 
of plain cotton, with a handsome silk border. The very best of 
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these are made at Nagpur and Umrer, but those made in Uie 
neighbouring towns of Khapa, Maunda, and Bhiwapur, are also 
of superior quality. 

At Hoshungabad, the weaving trade flourished until the enor- 
mous demand for cotton wool in 1863-64 raised the price of the 
raw material beyond the weavers* means. All the cotton wool in 
the district was exported, and Manchester piece goods were at 
once imported, and they have held the market ever since. Many 
native looms have in consequence stopped and the local 
manufacture has partially succumbed. 

At Chanda, coarse and fine cloths are made which are still 
exported to all parts of Western India, and formerly found 
their way to Arabia. The Telinga weavers turn out cloths of 
colored patterns in very good taste, and cotton thread of 
wonderful fineness is spun for export to other parts of India. 

At Bustar, the outcast Mahars and Pariahs weave the nanrow 
coarse cloths used as languiis by the Murias and other wild tribes, 

Berar . — In Berar the stout cotton cloths called kadU and 
dhotars arc made everywhere. Pair tuiband cloths are woven at 
Bolapur, in the Akola district; and at Ellichpur, lurbands and 
other fine cloths for male and female apparcL Excellent 
cotton carpets are also made at Ellichpur and Akot, and^ Bolapur 
in the Akola district. 

Bombay . — In the Presidency of Bombay, Surat suffered as 
much as any town in India from the extinction of the East 
India Company’s trading monopoly in 1833, “A new era was 
opened to English commerce,*' writes the historian, heedless of 
two centuries of manufacturing activity and prosperity, 
uttdet the Company’s fostering rule, which had preceded it in 
India, But widiin the last four or five years the cotton manufac-^ 
tures of Surat have shewn strong signs of revival, and the Hindu 
weavers have begun to make doth of a new pattern, chiefly for 
bonces, which is largely exported to the Dakhan. 

Seutpaob, under the East India Company, was a great 
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centre of cotton manufactures, fiom the stoutest canvas to the 
finest muslins; but the industiy was ruined by the unic&trained 
Manchester imports, and of the thiity odd varieties of cloths 
enumerated in the factory diary for 1777, only six are made now. 

The weaving of cotton cloth is still an important industry in 
the Ahmedabad collectorate. At Ranpur fine cloth is woven from 
English yam, and finds a ready sale in the ncighbomhood. At 
Dholka, from the same materials sadh sans, women’s robes], 
are made, of much local repute for their strength and steadfast- 
ness of colour; and in the city of Ahmedabad the richer weavers 
make superior d/wtis, saris, dopaitas, and chalotas [small waist 
cloths], which are sold in all parts of Gujeial, and exported to 
Kandesh and Bombay. Khadi cloth, chopals, and dhotis are woven 
in every village, Mr. Lely says, that although a large section of 
these village craftsmen arc seen to suffer from the competition of 
the machine looms, which arc now springing up everywhere in 
centres of the cotton manufacturing districts of Western India, 
Ahmedabad has not allowed its old doth industry to die out. It 
has now four steam factories, employing 2,013 bunds, and paying 
in wages a yearly sum of about 20,000/. ; but the class which has 
benefited most from these mills is not the caste of local weavers, 
but the Vaghria, who formerly supported themselves by begging, 
fi’ow whole families of these outcasts take employment at lire 
mills, and become well off. Calico printing is also a craft of 
some consequence in Ahmedabad. 

In the Kaira collectorate, before the opening of these 
monster factories at Ahmedabad, cotton weaving was the most 
important industry of the district. Almost all the men and 
women, both in the towns and the villages, writes Mr. G, P. 
Sheppherd, in the Bombay Gazetteer, 1879, were formerly to some 
extent engaged in cotton spinning and weaving; and the cloth 
woven by them was largely exported to Raflam and other parts of 
India, both for dothes and sacking. But of late years Bengal 
jute has to a large extent taken the place of the local manufacbire 
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for packing, while the weaiing apparel, which, from its greater 
strength and dieapncss, had jlittle to fear from the fraudulent 
competition of Manchester heavily-sized goods, has now to a 
great extent been undersold by the mechanical productiveness of 
the mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad, tlie profits of whicli are 
for the most part carried away out of the country by the English 
and other European merchants of Western India, In this way 
the native caste weavers suffer a direct loss, without compensation 
of any kind. 

But at Kaira the river water is very pure, and most excellent 
for dyeing, and therefore its painted cloths at least keep up their 
good name ; and besides a widespread home demand for them, 
they are exported to other places, even so far as Siam. Some 
of these printers are men of capital. May their tranquil river 
ever keep its natutal pureness for them. 

Printing in gold leaf and silver leaf on cotton cloth and silk is 
very common in Gujarat. The cloth is first stamped with a deeply- 
cut hand-block dipped in gum \ and then a layer of gold or silver 
foil is laid on, and sharply rubbed into it. The rubbing takes away 
tlie foil from the surface of the cloth, except where it has been 
fastened by the gummed pattern. Then the foil is so thoroughly 
beaten into the cloth that it may be roughly used without giving 
way. This industry also continues in a tliriving condition. 

Another mode of decorating silk or cotton is by knotting 
\bandhnd\^ which gave its name to the old bandana podeet-hand- 
kerchiefs. To knot the silk or cotton, the undyed doth is sent 
to a draughtsman, or ehitamar^ who divides the whole surface into 
one-inph squares. Then it goes to die knotter, or hmd7ian^ 
generally a young girl, who picks up a little doth at each corner 
of the squares, and ties it dnto a knot with packtliread, the 
number and position of the knots being fixed by the pattern 
it is dieted the doth should take.' Afler being thus knotted 
aJl over, the doth is>5ent to the dyer, who dips it into 1h^ colour 
riequjpced fanthe^s^undofilhe pattern j after which the knots 
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are all untied, and shew in little squares [not in circles] of white, 
the centres of which arc generally hand-painted in yellow. This 
is the simplest of the bandhava patterns In the phal-wadi, or 
“ flower-garden,” many colours are used. Piist the parts that are 
to remain white arc knotted and the cloth dipped in yellow ; then 
some of the yellow is knotted, and the cloth is dyed scarlet. 
For the border some scarlet parts are tied, and the rest dyed 
purple. 

In the north of Gujarat the favorite color is red, and in. 
Kathiwar, red, combined with deep brown, and yellow. Blue 
and green in combination with red and yellow arc more prevalent 
in the south of Gujarat, and in the Maralha country. The 
great distinction — as Mr. George Terry has pointed out in his very 
interesting chapter on “The Manufactures of Western India” 
in the Administration for 1872-73 — between the 

Gujarat and Maratha races, is in the decoration of their cotton 
goods, the purely Maratha people seldom wearing printed cotton 
goods, while the inhabitants of Gujarat prefer them to all others. 
The only printed stuffe worn by the Marathas ai*c ornamented 
with metal leaf. Their usual saris and cholis [bodices] are dyed 
in die thread, and are either made of cotton only or silk and 
cotton mixed. The decorations consist of borders handsomely 
wrought in silk, or silk and gold. Blue is the favorite color j 
but dark green and purple, and deep crimson, are common 
enoughs Calico-printing is also done at Boroach. 

In the collectoratc of Nasik, the town of Yeola is famous for its 
native silk and cotton manufactures, and the finer kinds of cotton 
stuffs are made also in the town of Nasik j and at Ahmednagar, ' 
Sholapur, and Kandesh. Gulutgud, in the Elaladgi district of 
the Maratha country, is known for its saris and cJiolis, Cotton- 
spinning and weaving are the commonest occupations in the 
Belgaum colleclorate, particularly in the ialukas of Parasgad and 
Sampgaum, Gokak, Chikodi, and Bidi. Tho total number, of 
weavers Mr. Tray estimatfes at about 70,000. In the village of 
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Bil-Hongal in the Sampgaum taluka^ saris axe woven of great 
l^erfection. The towns of Maxgodi, Manoli, and Assundi, in Paias- 
gad, also have a large population of dyers and cloth piinteis. But 
for the manufacture of dolhs the palm must be given to Deshnur, 
in the northern part of Sampgaum. The town of Nandi-gad, in 
Bidi, is the great mait for cotton fabrics of all kinds which 
?re imported fiom the eastern districts, and thence find their 
way to the coast country below the Gh^lts. 

Madras . — In the Godavari distiict in the Madras Presidency, 
most excellent cloths aie made at Urpada, near Coconada, and 
in the villages about Utapdli and Nursapur \ and the fine 
lurbands made at Uppada are still in great requisition. Tent 
cloth of superior quality is also manufactured in the villages 
near Rajamandri, and in the Central Jail. The weavers are, 
however, in a very impoverished condition, as their industry has 
languished and gradually declined ever since the abolition of the 
exclusive trade of the East India Company, 

Formerly there was a large manufacture of blue salamfores 
at Nellore, which was quite broken up by the West Indian Eman- 
dpation Act, for the freed negroes refused, very naturally, to wear 
the garb of their slavery; and the heavy expenses of land car- 
riage, the absence of railways and canals, and the risks of sending 
goods down to Madras by sea in native craft uninsured, while no 
insurance office will accept the risks of Uie road, all operate 
against the revival of the old trade, and the development of the 
immense natural resources of Nellore as a manuffictiuing centre. 

At Yizagapatam a strong cloth is made called that is, 

“ 120 threads^* [literally 60], and the cloth is denominated ro, 
12, 14, up to 40 pnnjam^ according to the number of times 120 
is contjun^d in the total number of threads in the warp. Dyed 
blue at Madras, it is exported to Brazil, the Mediterranean, and 
to London for the West Indies* Imitation Scotch checks and 
]^ds are also made for the large poi)ulation of poor native 
Christians in the Madtas Presidency, 
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Tlie chintzes of Masulipalain have enjoyed a woilci-wide 
celebrity ever since the days of Arrian, and probably of the Maha- 
bhaaata. They aie prized for the fieshness and permanency of 
their dyes, the colours being blighter after washing than befoie. 
Theie is still a great demand for them in Burma, the Straits, and 
Persian Gulf, but Manchester goods threaten to destioy also this 
immemorial industiy of India. N early all the Masulipatam chintzes 
seen in England are copied fiom Persian designs of sprigs of 
flowers, and of the knop and flower, and tree of hfe patterns. 
Wherever the Mahommedan influence is cairicd in India the 
decorative symbols of the Aiyan race are introduced. But at 
Masulipatam the Persian designs have been introduced through 
the liade with Persia, and probably by Persian colonists. 

In Ndlore line shirtings are made at Kovur, mid pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and, when oidered, muslins suitable foi ladies* 
dresses. Exceedingly fine muslins are made at Yapallagunta, in 
the Udyagiri faluka ; and strong tent-cloths at Kandukur, Fine 
cloths are made in the ialuhas of Gundur, Rapur, Nellore, and 
Kavali, Handkerchiefs are specially woven at Valaparla in the 
Ongole tahih, and curtain-cloths at Gundavaram, Turimula, and 
Nidimusali, in die Nellore taluha. Dyeing is done at several 
places in the Kundukur, Ongole, and Nellore talukas. 

In the Bellary collectoiate cotton is generally woven, and also 
cloths of cotton and silk. Cotton carpets of large size for houses 
and tents, and of a smaller size for the native troops, are made at 
Adoni, whence they are exported in large quantities to all parts of 
Southern India. 

In Mysore cotton manufactures are established in every dis- 
trict Very superior doths are made at Molakalnuru, which are 
much prized in Mysore and at Bangalore. Striped cotton carpets, 
darts or satrat^, axe made in the Kolar districts : also at Shik- 
arpur, in the Shimoga district : and chintzes at Shimoga itself and 
Aimur, In the Tumkur district there are 3,763 cotton looms, 
and 34,801 cotton spinning-wheels. Black and white checks are 

s 
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made at Chiknayakanlialli. White sheets are made at Chiltlediag, 
and cotton goods of all sorts at Haiihar. 

The weavers and dyeis of Bangalore, who foimeily woiked 
for the coiut of Seiingapatam, still manufactme' the punted 
cotton cloths which were always their specialty. 

At Madura large quantities of the stained cloths for whidi it is 
celebrated aie manufactured. They are very coaise, and printed 
in only two colors, red and black, with mythological subjects taken 
from the Ramayana and Mahabhaiata They are made chiefly for 
the service of the temples, and ate vciy rare to get, except by favoi 
of the priests. Sometimes they aie touched up in yellow by hand 
painting. The whole district is also noted for handsome tuibans 
bordered with gold lace, made at Dindigal, and Madura itself. 

Coarse doth is woven all over Kurg, In the village of 
Sirangala are made the shawls and Mmarbands [waist-cloths] 
worn in Kurg, A fine description of dotli is woven at 
Kodlipet. 

Dr. Forbes Watsoris Classification of the Textile Fabrics of India. 

Dr, Porbes Watson, in his exhaustive work on The Textile 
Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of India, which 
embodies the results of the expeiience and research of a life- 
time, classes together the manufacturers in cotton, silk, and wool 
which are made up on the loom as garments, such as turban 
doths, and the dhoti, a flowing cloth bound generally round the 
waist and legs, It is generally bordered with puiple or red, blue 
or green, like the togafmtexta [limbo purpureo dreumdata], and 
irv Mysore the dhoti is called togaiam. The sari, used by the 
women, is also loom-made, and is the undoubted of 

Momor, Thus Thetis [//. xxiv. 93, 94] — 

** Vealed her head in sable shade, * 

Whioh flowing long her giacefiil person 

an 4 Waistbands ]]umarbands\, and sashe& [do^attas\, 
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aic also loom-made. The prmcipal garments made up by cutting 
and sewing aie the bodice [cholil for women, who sometimes also 
wear a petticoat; and diawers \pijama, literally “leg-cloth’^ from 
Sansciit pada, Hindi pai, foot, so books say; but possibly 
f om the Sanscrit woid identical with the Gieek Truy^, in 
Venus ICallipygos], worn both by men and women; and the 
undress coat, angarka ; and full-dress coat, jmta, worn only by 
men ; and caps which go by all sorts of names, such as topi, taj\ 
and otheis. 

Among piece goods the first place is given to Dacca muslin, 
ahranmn, or “running watei " ; bafthowa, “woven air"; subha- 
nani, “evemngdew,” all plain white webs, the poetic names of 
which convey to the leader a truer idea of their exquisite fine- 
ness and delicacy, and of the estimation in which they ate held, 
than whole pages of literal description. These fine muslins are 
all classed under the generic term of mulmul hhas or king’s 
muslins,” Plain muslins are made not only at Dacca and Patna 
and other places in Bengal, but also* at Hyderabad in the Da-- 
khan, and at Cuddapah and Aini in Madias, Striped muslins, or 
dorias, are made at Dacca, Gwalior, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Arni, 
and other places. Checkeied muslins, or chariana, are cliiefl^ 
made at Dacca, Nagpur, Arni, and NeUoie; and figuied mus- 
jamdani, at Dacca. Dr, Forbes Watson describes them as 
the chef-dmimre of the Indian weaver. At Calcutta cmbroideied 
muslin ib called clnka?t [“ needle work]. Muslins woven with 
colored thread, and striped, checked, and figured, are made at 
Benares, Ami, Nellore, and Chicacole in Madras ; printed mus- 
lins at Trichinopoly, and gold and silver piinted muslins at 
Jaipur, and Hyderabad in the Dakhan. “The process,” Dr, 
Forbes Watson writes, “by which this mode of decoiation is 
accomplished is by stamping the desired pattern on cloth with 
glue ; the gold or silver leaf, as the case may be, is then laid on, 
and adheres to the glue* When dry, what has not rested on the 
glue 35 rubbed off.” In Persia, in the rare Ispalian chintzes, I am 
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informed, the gold is sprinkled in the form of dust on the pattern 
previously prepared with size. 

The calicoes Dr. Foibes Watson classifies as (a) plain cali- 
coes, bleached and unbleached, made all over India; {b) cali- 
coes woven with colored thread, comprising, first, stms and 
kesis^ striped cloths of brilliant hue, made largely in the Panjab 
and Sindh, and also at Surat, Palamcotlah, Cuddaloie, and othei 
places in Madras, and used chiefly for trouserings ; second, also 
striped, manufactured in Nipal and Pegu, and used for skirts , 
and third, checks and tartans, used also for skirts and petticoats, 
and manufactured at Ludianah, Baroach, Tanjore, Cuddalore, 
Masulipatam, and other places in Madras ; and (tf) printed cali- 
coes [chintzes, ^tntadoes\ first on a white ground, manufactured 
at Fattehgarh, Masulipatam, and Arcot, &c. ; second, printed on 
a colored ground, manufactured at Shikarpur, Agra, Fattehgarh, 
Bijapur, Bcllaiy, Arcot, and Ponneri, in Madras ; and third, the 
celebrated palampores^ or “ bed-covers,” of Masulipatam, Fateh- 
garh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and other places, which in point of ait 
decoration are simply incomparable. As art works they are to 
be classed with the finest Indian pottery, and the grandest carpels. 
Lastly, Dr. Forbes Watson classes together the miscellaneous 
cotton fabrics, chiefly made for Anglo-Indian use, such as the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of Nellore; the damask and diaper table-* 
cloths, napkins, and towels of Madras, Salem, Masulipatam, Cud- 
dalorc, and Baroach ; and the counterpanes and quilts of Karnul, 
Hyderabad in the Dakhan, and Ludianah. 

Lace, 

Laee-work has only recently been introduced into India, but 
the tutfive^ show a singular aptitude for it, and the excellent 
samples of it in cotton, silk, and gold and silver thread among the 
Prince of Wsfle^ presents from Tinnevelly and Nagarcoil in Madras 
l€3t^e nofliing^to be deared either in design or manipulation. 
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A wliite lace called gpiQ, and a coloied variety, called ^aitia, 
are made in the Punjab. 


Silks^ 

As silk is woven with the stiiped cotton susis of the Punjab 
and Sindh, so we ‘find cotton mixed with silk in the silken piece 
goods known in India under such names as mashrn and siifi, 
meaning “ permitted'' and “ lawful.” It is not lawful for Maliom- 
medans to wear puic silk \holoserimm\y but silk mixed with cotton 
they arc permitted to wear; and hence the well-known Indian 
fabrics with a cotton warp or back, and woof of soft silk in a 
striped pattern, having the lustre of satin, or atias, are called 
mashrit. Sufi is the name given to the striped \^vlbadan\ ** law- 
ful” \suji\ silks, called also shujorkhanis, of Bhawalpur, which 
differ fiom mashrus in that they have no satiny lustre, and look 
hke a glazed calico. They can scarcely be distinguished from 
susis, and are glazed with a mucilagmous emulsion of quince&eed* 
These mixed stuffs are also found plain and checked and 
figured, and are largely made in the Panjab and Sindh, at 
Agra, Hyderabad in the Dakhan, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
Pure silk fabrics, stiiped, checked, and figured, are chiefly made 
at Lahore, Agra, Benares, Hydeiabad in the Dakhan, and Tan* 
jore. The printed silks worn by the Parsi and Bhatia and Bunia 
women"^ of Bombay are a specialty of Suiat. Wold silk \tasar, 
eria, and mungd\ is woven chiefly in Cachar, and at Darjiling, 
Bhagalpur, and Warangal. Gold and silyer are worked into the 
decoration of all the more costly loom-made gaiments and Indian 
piece goods, cither on the borders only, or in stripes throughout, 
or in diapered figures. The gold-bordered loom embroideiies aie 
made chiefly at Sattaxa, and th\i gold or silver striped at Tanjore ; 
the gold figured mashrus at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Hydera- 
bad in the Dakhan ; and the highly ornamented gold figured silks, 
and gold and silver tissues principally at Ahmedabad, Benaies, 
Murshedabad, and Trichinopoly, Dr, Forbes Watson xestiicts 
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Ihc term Tissues to cloths of gold aud silvci, inpoi 
made of flattened stiips of gold. The* native woid ktneob is also 
generally lestiicted to the highly ornamented gold, or silver 
wrought silk brocades of Muishedabad, Benares, Ahmcdabad, 
and other places 3 but, as these kincohs aie in their style and 
essential character, older than the use of silk in India, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt, the name is confusing when used in con- 
nexion with the history of dccoiative art, unless undei stood in a 
sense coextensive with brocade. The desaiption which Homei 
gives of the robe of Ulysses in the nineteenth book of the 
Odyssey accurately desciibes a Benaies shikargah^ or happy 
“ hunting ground ” Itincdb, 

** In ample mode 
A robe of militaiy purple (low*d 
O’ei all his flame ; illustrious on his bieast 
The double-daspmg gold the King confest* 

In the rich woof a hound, mosaic diawn, 

Bore on fall stretdi, and seized a dappled fawn 3 
Beep in his neck his fangs mdent then hold ; 

They pant and stiuggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a flhny web beneath it shone 
A ve<-t, that dazzled hlce a cloudless sun. 

The female ham who round him tb.ong‘d to gaze, 

In silent wonder, sigh’d unwilling piaisc. 

A sabre when the waiiior piessed to pait, 

I gave enamelled vith Vulcanian ait ; 

A mantle pm pie tinged, and radiant vest, 

Dimension’d equal to his size, express’d 
Affechon grateful to my honoi’d guest." 

And when this passage is lead with others in Homer, pioof is 
added to proof of the traditional descent of the kincohs of 
BenaiKfef* through the looms of Babylon and Tyre and Alexandria, 
from desigiifi and technical methods which probably, in piehisloric 
times, ongxnSited in India itself, and were known by the Hindus 
?dfeady in th^ times of Ae Code of Maim, and before Ae date of 
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Thus ill Iliad, iii : 

‘‘Meantime to beauteous Helen from the shies, 
The vaiious goddess of the lainbow flies. 

Here m the paUce at her loom she found 
The golden web hei own sad story ciown’d ; 
The Tiojan wars she weav’d, herself the prize, 
And die dire tiiumph of hei fatal eyes.” 

And Iliad^ v : 

“ Pallas disrobes ; her ladiant veil unly’d, 
'With fioweis adorn’d, with art diverwfy’d*” 


And Iliadf vi : 

“ The largest mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

More prized for ait, than kboui’d o'er wUhApld.’* 

# « db # ^ X 

The Phiygian Queen, to her rich waidiobe went, 

Where treasmed odours biealhed a costly scent. 

There lay the vestures of no vulgar art, 

Sidonian maids cmbioldeied every pait, 

Whom from sofl; Sidon youthful Paris bore. 

With Helen touching on the T^riau shore. 

Here as the Queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
The various textures and the various dyes, 

She chose a veil tliaL shone supeiior far, 

And glow'd refulgent as the tnoming stai," 

And in Od. xv : 

“ Meantime the King, his son, and Helen, went 
Wheie the iich waicbohe bieatlied a costly scent 
The ICing selected from the glittering rows, 

A bowl ; the Prince a silver beaker chose- 
The beauteous Queen revolved with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumbered dyes, 

And chose the largest j with no vtflgor art 
Her own fair hands embroider’d every part 
Beneath the rest it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Hesper o’er the gems of night.” 

The two last passages are photographic vignettes from any 
wealthy Indian Sethia’s house, and in copying them one seems to 
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breathe again the very odouis of the co&tus and costly spikenard 
which native gentlemen wrap up with theii rich appaicl, and fine 
muslins and embioidered woik. 

There aie many xich brocades \ktncohI\ in the India Museum, 
of shining dyes, and stiff with gold, from the looms of Muishe- 
dabad, Benares, and Ahmedabad A kincob belonging to the 
Prince of Wales is one of the most sumptuous ever seen in 
Europe* It is of Ahmedabad work, rich with gold and gay with 
colours, and was presented to the Prince by the young Guicowar 
of Bojoda, The stuff called soneri^ or “ golden,” is richer still, 
but is not ornamented with a colored border \ it is simply cloth 
of gold. Rupert is made in the same way with silver, and it was 
doubtless in the bonowed glory of this fabric that Herod was 
arrayed, when enthroned before the people, in the full blaze of 
the sun, they hailed him as a god [Josephus, Anilquities^ xbc, 
viii 2]. 

There is an Indian biocade called chandrtara^ “moon and 
stars,” because figured all over with representations of the heavenly 
bodies; Athenseus, a.d. 230, quotes from Duris [B,a 283-247], 
the desciiption of a cloak worn by Demetrius [b c. 330], into 
which a representation of the heavens, with the stars and 12 signs 
of the Zodiac, was woven in gold; and Josephus [a.d. 37-100] 
states [Wat'S of the Jems^ Bk. v, ch. v 4] that the veil pre- 
sented to the Temple by Herod, “ was a Babylonian curtain, 
embroidered vath blue and fine linen, and scarlet and purple, 
and of a contexture that was truly marvellous. Nor was the 
mixture of colours without its mystical interpretation, but a kind 
of image of the universe. . , , This curtain had also em- 
broidered upon it all that was m3rstical in the heavens, excepting 
that of the 12 signs of the Zodiac, in the likeness of living 
creature^” In a Chronicles iii 14, we read \ “And he [Solomon] 
made the v^ of blue and purple and crimson and fine linen, and 
wrought ohenibbns thereon.” The veil of the Holy of Holies, 
Wde by Mose% Jps^htis [AnUguitiet^ Bk. iii, di. vi 4] stated 
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“ was very ornamental, and embroidered with all soits of flowers 
winch the earth pioduces, and there were interwoven into it all 
sorts of variety that might be an ornament, excepting the foims 
of “ ammalb.” The passages in which vaiions classical writeis 
desaibe curtains, and caipets, and broidered work, figured with 
animals and men, “Persians,” “portiaits of Kings,” and “Par- 
thian letters,” are too numerous for quotation. It is an interesting 
fact that at Rai Bareli and othei places in Oudh a peculiar 
brocade is made inwoven in gold and coloied silks with passages 
from the Vedas, the Koran, and Watts’ Hymns. 

Beside chandrtara, among other poetical names for Indian 
patterns of silks and kincobs, may be mentioned mazchar, “ripples 
of silver"; dukhan, “sunshine and shade”; hahmtaraksM, 
“pigeon’s eyes”; bulhukhasm, “nightingale’s eyes”; 

“peacock’s necks,” 

The manufacture of colored silks was, of course, originally 
introduced into India fiom China, but at what period it is almost 
impossible to say. They are mentioned, as we have seen, in the 
Ramayana, hut whether of Chinese manufacture or Indian cannot 
now be determined, In the Mahabharata it is said that the Cliinas, 
Hunas, Kaskas, and Cauclias, who lived in the mountains, 
“brought as tribute to Yudliisthha, silk and silkwoims.” If 
the “Chinas” heie mentioned were really the Chinese, the 
question would be settled, but fiom their association with the 
Hunas, &c , they were probably some tube of the North-Western 
Himalayas ; and so everything is left in obscurity as to the first 
introduction of Chinese silk into India. It is not even known 
whether the Arabs, in their first arrival in India, found the silk 
manufacture already going on theie, or introduced it them- 
selves. In the Bible the fiist undoubted notice of silk is in the 
Revelation xviii 12. The Hebrew terms which are supposed to 
lefer to silk are viesM and deniesheh The former, in Ezek. xvi 
10, 13, is translated by “silk,” and the latter, in Amos iii 12, by 
Damascus “ Thus saith the Lord, As the shepherd taketh out of 
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the mouth of the lion two legs or a piece of an ear, so shall the 
diildren of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria in the 
corner of a bed, and in Damascus in a couch.” It has been 
thought that in this verse devieshek should be translated by silk. 
The shesh [probably the same word as dmesheU] of Genesis xli 42, 
of many chapters in Exodus, and of Ezekiel xxvii 7, is in all 
these places uniformly translated in the authorized English version 
of the Bible by “ fine linen ” and “linen,” that is, of Egypt. But 
in Genesis xli 42, the margin gives “silk,” and shesh is translated 
by “silk” in Proverbs xxxi 22. Elsewhere the Hebrew words 
which have been translated by “ linen ” and “ fine linen ” are bad^ 
in Exodus xxviii 42, xxxix 28, Leviticus vi 10, and xvi 4, 23, 
32, I Samuel ii 18, and xxii 18, 2 Samuel vi 14, i Chronicles 
XV 27, Ezekiel ix 2, 3, 11, and x 2* 6, 7, and Daniel x 5, and 
xii 7 ; huiz r Chron. iv 21, xv 27, 2 Chron. ii 14, iii 

14, and v 12, Esther i 6, and viii 15, and Ezekiel xxvii 15; 
sadin, Judges xiv 12, 13; etrm, Proverbs vii 16, a word which, 
if it is identical with the Greek 666vrf and 666vi0Vf would mean 
not linen but cotton ^ and pishtahy Leviticus xiii 47, 48, 52, 59, 
Deuteronomy xxii ii, and Jeremiah xiii i, translated “flax” in 
Exodus ix 31, Judges xv 14, Proverbs xxxi 13, Isaiah xix 9, 
and xiii 3, and Hosea ii 5; and “low” in Isaiah xUii 17, 
^istah in fact denoting in Hebrew not only linen stuffs, but flax, 
and the flax plant Eichstofen believes the sherikoth of Isaiah 
xix 9, to be silk. It is difficult to believe that the Egyptians did 
not weave raw silk, as we know that they possessed the art of 
redudng Chinese dlks to a sort of muslin-like web^ 

“ A wondroua work, of tlan Iranspaient lawu,” 

> 

as Lucan describes it [Bk. x] in the account he gives of 
Cleopatra’s feast to Cmsar ; and it is quite possible that “ the fine 
linen of EgypV’ and “ the fiife linen of Colchis,” which was sent 
t^Sardis to be dyed [Korodotua it 105], tnay have included silk. 
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It was not, however, until the time of Julius Cmsar [b.c. 47] 
that Chinese silks began to be largely introduced into Southern 
Europe, and Virgil is the first classical writer who is supposed to 
allude unequivocally to it, in the second Georgtc: 

** Black ebon only will in India grow, 

And odorous fhmldncense on the Sabccan bought 
Balm dowly trickles through lire bleeding veins 
Of happy shrubs in IdumEcan plains. 

The green Egyptian thorn, for medicine good, 

"With Etluop*s hoary trees, and woolly wood, 

Let otheis tell : and how the Seres spin * 

Their fleecy forests in a slender twine.’* 

Aristotle certainly knew the silkworm, and its ’cocoons, 

/3ofx/3v/ciaf {Hist v 19 (17), ii (6)]. He describes it as 
certain great worm, which has as it were horns, and differs 
from others, at its first metamoq^ho&is produces a caterpillar 
[icajaTny], afterwards a bombylius [jSo/tjSuXtti?] and lastly a necy- 
dalus It passes through all these foims in six 

months. From this animal som,e women unroll and separate 
the cocoons, and afterwards weave them. It is said that this 
was first woven in the island of Cos by Pamphile, daughter of 
Plates, wpeSny 8^ X^crat Iv K<p IIap^A.17 IlXaT€ca SvydrrjpJ^ 

Pliny [Bk. xi 26 (22)], 400 years later, following Aristotle's 
description, also says that Pamphile was the first who discovered 
the art of unravelling the silkworms' webs, and spinning tissue 
therefirom: — “Piima eas redordiri, rursusque texere, invenit in 
Ceo mulier Pamphila Latoi filia, non ftaudanda gloria excog^tatae 
rationis ut denudet feminas vestis.'* This was indeed die well- 
known “ Coa vestis,” which was so transparent that the form 
and colour of the body could be seen through it, as repre^ 
sentedin the well-known ai Jresco painting at Pompeii of a 
dancing*girl, whose Coan vesture floats round her like summer 
mist, disclosing the whole contour of her figure, and the perfect 
grace of her action, as through a veil of silken gauze.’ 
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As if unclothed she stands confcst, 

In a lianslucent Coan vest/^ 

In chapter 27 (23) of the same book Pliny describes the reeling 
of Coan silk, and mentions that men have not felt ashamed to 
make use of gaiments made of it in consequence of their exlieme 
lightness in summer ; adding, “ the produce of the Assyrian silk- 
worm we have left till now to the women only,” Bui in Book 
vi 20 (17) all he has to say about Chinese silk is that ‘‘the Seies 
are famous for the wool that is found in their forests, and after 
steeping it in water they comb off a white down that adheres 
to the leaves,” “and then to the females of our pait of the 
world they give the twofold task of unravelling their texture&, 
and of weaving the threads afiesh.” This, however, is no moie 
than Lucan^s “ Sidonian fabric which, wrought in close texture 
by the sley of the Seres, the needle of the workman of the 
Nile has sepaiated,” in which he lepresents Clcopatia to have 
appeared before Caesar in the full splendour of her chaims when 
she feasted him in Alexandria. Even Dionysius Perigelcs, so 
late as A.D. 275 — 325 would still seem to have had no better 
information regarding the natural souice and the manufacture 
of Chinese silks than VirgiVs poetical allusion. What he says 
is : “ The Seres comb the vaiiously colored floweis of the 
land to make their precious garments, rivalling in colour the 
flowers of the meadow and in fineness the spider’s web.” Aris- 
■ totle does not say that the silkworm was reared, and raw silk 
produced in Cos; he simply describes the silkworm, and says 
that silk was woven first in the island of Cos by Pamphile, 
the daughter of Plates. Pliny would seem to have confused 
the manufacture of silk from cocoons with the unravelling of 
Chinese silks and weaving their threads again into Coan gau2e ; 
and perhaps: with that of the silky stuff made ftom the floss- 
like beard of the Pinm imrina^ and still manufactured at 
Tmranto, which Was held in the highest estimation by the 
Oteeks and Ronilatta Of raw silk, Indian, if not Chinese, 
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may have possibly been known, and woven to some extent in 
Western Asia, Egypt, and the island of Cos, for generations before 
Chinese silken stuffs were bi ought to the West, Then Pliny^s 
only eiior would be in jumping to the conclusion, fiom Aristotle’s 
simple statement about Pamphile, that the silkworm moth uas 
bied in Cos. Pausanias, about 100 years after Pliny, also 
describes the silkworm; and the allusions to Chinese silk by 
the Roman poets from the time of Augustus aie too numerous 
to cite* Ptolemy the Geographer \arca a,d. 139 — ’61] was the 
first to use the word Sence for China, or rather the northern 
part of it known lalei as Cathay; and the word is derived 
from the Chinese name of the silkwoim, see, in Corean sir, 
whence the Greek a^p, the silkwoim, and %^pes, the people 
fui nibbing silk. The Latin serimm has been traced back to 
the Mongol sirkeh, and the serikoih of Isaiah xix 9, has, 
we have seen, been supposed to be silk If the later identifi- 
cation is correct, the trade in silk between the East and West 
goes back to the remotest antiquity. Be this as it may, it is 
clear that the silkworm and its cocoon were known to the 
Greeks and the Romans from the time of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion to India, and equally clear that Chinese silk stuffs were 
not generally known m Southern Europe before the time of 
Julius Caesar, who fiist displayed a profusion of them in some 
of those magnificent theatrical spectacles with which he was 
wont to entertain the populace of Roma It was at first used 
only by a few women of the highest and most opulent families. 
In the reign of Tibeiius Caesar a law was passed that no man 
should disgrace himself by wearing silk " ne vestis serica viros 
foedaret” It was priced at its weight in gold, as shewn by 
the anecdote told of Valerian, A.i>. 253 — 260 : — “ Vestem holo- 
sericam neque ipse in vestiario suo habuit, neque alter! utendam 
dedit Et quum ab eo uxor sua peteret, ut unico pallio blatteo 
serico uteretur, ille respondit, ahsU uf auro jila pensenfi&: 
libra enim auri libra serici fuit.” And from the Rhodian naval 
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regulations \Lex Rhodia] which are prcbervcd, at least tlie clauses 
de jadu^ in the Digests of the Roman Laws, published a.d. 553^ 
we find that unmixcd silk goods \Jioloscrictm\ if they wcie 
saved free fiom wet, weie to pay a salvage of ten per cent as 
being equal in value to gold. 

But the demand for silken articles lapidly increased in spite 
of all prohibitions and restiaints and of their enoimous piice. 
So great was the drain of specie from the Eastern Empire 
on account of silk and other Eastern productions, that the 
Emperor Justinian resolved to introduce the cultivation of silk^ 
worms into Europe ; and encouraged by his promises and gifts, 
two Persian monks succeeded, about a.d. 550 , in carrying the 1 
eggs of these insects to Constantinople. The Issidones, the 
inhabitants of the modem Kholan, had from the earliest ages 
been the chief agents in the transmission of silk from China 
over the Himalayas into India, and across the Pamir Steppe 
into Western Asia and Europe. Direct traffic between China 
and Turkestan only began about b.c. ii/|, and ended a,d. 120 , 
when the overland trade in silk fell into the hands of the- 
Persians. At first Justinian endeavoured by means of the 
Christian Prince of Abyssinia to wrest a portion of the trade 
firom the Persians \ but, failing in this attempt, he succeeded 
in obtaining his object at last by a mere accident. The two 
Persian monks, who had learned among the Seres the whole 
process of the culture of silkworms and manufacture of silk, 
imparted their secret to the Emperor: and, being induced 
to return to China, succeeded in safely bringing back with them 
to Constantinople a quantity of eggs concealed in the hollow 
joint of a bamboo. The whole story is told by Procopius. 
The Greeks soon acquired great skill in the production of the 
raw and carried on its manufacture at Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos, an^ other places in the Peloponnesus, undoubtedly 
deriving their dedgns frotn the cotton and linen, if not silk 
loom of A 1 Jitodayn, Alexandria, Tabtis, Damascus, Tyr^ 
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Berytus, and Antioch* Piocopius indeed says that long before 
his time silk had been made at Tyre and Boiytus. The manu- 
factuie was subsequently earned by the Saracens from Baghdad, 
Tabiiz, Aleppo, and Alexandria into Sicily, and examples are 
extant of the Saiaccnic silks of Sicily of the twelfth ccntuiy. 
Roger, king of Sicily, also carried a large number of silk manu- 
facturers from Greece to Palermo a.d. 1147. From Sicily the 
manufacture spread into Italy and established itself at Florence, 
Lucca, Venice, Milan, and Genoa, From Italy Louis XI, 
in 1480, introduced the ait into France at Tours, and in 1520 
Francis I, having got possession of Milan, established the ait at 
Lyons. Silk was made in England in the reign of Hcniy VI, 
but tlie great encouragement to its manufacture in this country 
was derived from the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV in 1685, which drove about 50,000 of the best 
Flench workmen to seek a refuge in England, where a large 
number of them established themselves at Spitalhclds. When 
the old East India Company began to import Indian silks with 
other Eastern stuffs into England, a great deal of exasperation 
was felt by the home manufacturers of cotton, woollen, and 
silken goods } and at length the Legislature of this country was 
constiained to pass the scandalous law of 1 700, already menlioned, 
by which it was enacted “that from and after the 29th day 
of September, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed 
with silk or herba, of tlie manufacture of China, Persia, or the 
East Indies, and all calicoes, painted, dyed, printed or stained 
there, which arc or shall be imported into this kingdom, shall 
not be worn or otherwise used in Great Britain^ and all 
goods imported after tliat day, shall be warehoused or exported 
again." 

Wliether the Saracens found the manufacture of silk already 
established in India or not, it is evident that they largely in- 
fluenced die designs of its ornamentation in that country, 
Kincohs are now made in Ahtnedabad and Benares, identical in 
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design with old Sicilian brocades j and the Saracenic Sicilian silks 
abound in designs which piove their oiigin in Assyiian, or wSasba- 
nian, and Indian art We know that the Saiacens and Moors 
intioduced colonies of Peisians, and it may be piesnmcd also of 
Indian workmen into Spain, to help them in their architecture i 
we know that Greek architects built some of their mosques at 
Cairo, and that the Mogol Emperois of Delhi introduced Italian 
and French artists and woikmen to design some of their gieat 
buildings in India Not only the Taj\ but neaily every laigc 
native building in Rajputana, is decorated with most exquisite 
mosaics, never seen by Europeans, of the period of Austin de 
Bordeaux. Thus styles of ait act and react upon one another, 
and nothing throws more light on the affinities and development 
of the modem decorative aits of Europe and India than the 
history of the introduction by Justinian of the silk manufacluie 
from China into the West. 

T/ie Principal Places of Silk Manufacture in India. 

The Panjah, — Silk weaving in the Panjab is still a prosperous 
industry. Tlie raw silk esteemed the best by the native manu- 
facturers is that of Bokhara and Khorasanj and Amritsar and 
Multan are the principal marts for its sale. Silk, the pioduce 
of the Panjab, is also coming into use. The favorite colors 
m which it is dyed are : — 

Yellow, dyed with akalbir^ the root of Dafiscus Canalimts ; 
also with asharg^ the flower of the “Cabul Larkspur” \pel 
pMnium sp.J 

Orange, or sonerii dyed yrith narsingar^ the honey-scented 
flower of Nyctanthes Arbor-Tristis, 

Scarlet, with cochineal first, which gives a crimson color, 
and afterv^ds with narsingar^ which turns it vermilion, 

PurpICj with cochine^ first, and afterwards indigo. 

Lilac, with the same materials, mixed lighter, 

^ Blue, df all shade^ with indigo* 
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Gieen, of all shades fiom veiy daik to veiy light, dyed \\ilh 
indigo, and various yellow dyes, asbaf^, narsivgar, &c, Pea-green 
\angun] is a very favoiite color, when woven with a scailet stupe. 

Brown, of sevcial shades, “sandalwood color” [sandali\ 
“almond color” \badami\ &c., chiefly used on thread for 
embroidery. 

Grey, pioduced by sulphate of non and galls, 

Black, dyed with indigo, &c. 

Madder is not employed in dyeing silk, but the use of the 
amline dyes is now extensive. 

The silk cloth of the Panjab is very thick and close, and 
strong, and quite free fiom the vulgar gloss of the fraudulently 
sized European silks, for which the natives of India have the 
utmost contempt. The most common of all the native Panjab silk 
fabrics is the galhadan or striped silk ; pale green with a scarlet 
stripe \ daik, neatly black green with a scarlet stripe ; yellow, 
with a scarlet, or crimson stripe ; purple with a yellow stripe ; 
crimson with a white stripe; and white with a green, or any other 
stripe. Plain silk is called 4aryai. If shot with two colors, 
usually red and green, it is called dujf-chan, “ sunshine and shade.” 
If shot with many colors, as in Cashmere, par4-tms and “ pea- 
cock-feathers.” Checked silks, like checked cottons, are called 
charkhana. Zungzs, k/iesfs, See., are woven garments of the same 
description as those in cotton of the same name. The Imgi 
when of silk is usually enriched with a border of gold or 
silver, and variegated silk finished off with a gold or silver 
frmge. The silken khes is also edged with gold or silver; and 
in Lahore beautiful deep scarlet Mests ate made, with broad 
gold borders, and are much sought after. All figured or damasked 
silks are called Suja Khani, from the name, Mr, Baden Powell 
infers, of the person who first introduced their manufacture into 
the Panjab, They are made prinapally at Bhawalpur. Gold 
and silver brocaded silk is called Mnkhah \ktnc6bs\. Very 
litde of it is made in the Panjab. Most of what is seen is, 

T 
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imported from Benares and Ahmcdabad ; and the spread of the 
European fashion of plain dressing is fast driving it out of use for 
clothing. Silk muslin and net is also made, 

chiefly for stamping with gold leaf, and brocading. Velvet 
[viakmal] is not made. Foimerly it was regularly imported into 
the Panjab from Russia, but since the English occupation of the 
country, it has been imported from England and France. Satin 
[ailas] is still imported from Russia, owing to its superior durability 
to the flimsy sized satins of England and France, Flowered satin 
\mmhajjar^ i,e, laid out with trees] is the favorite denomination. 
Satin from China, velvet from Central Asia, and Persia, and crim- 
son*silk called debat Ruini from Turkey, and the famous Andijan 
silk called nmal Andijani of Central Asia, are also imported. 

The principal place oidaryai and gtdbadan^fftmng is Amritsar. 
Multan is celebrated for its kkests and Ivngis^ and also produces 
some damasked silks \Suja~KImnis\ Bhawalpur is especially 
noted for its damasked silks. At Pc&hawur silk is largely made 
for sale in Cabul, Balk, and Merv. Throughout Cashmere the 
manufacture of silk of all denominations flouiishes. The weavers 
of Kushab and Bhera, in the Shappur district, malce and 
khesis; and some are made also at Jhelam, and atBatala in the 
Gurdaspur district Netted silks and miscellaneous silk articles 
ore extensively made in Nurpur, Pattiala, and Nabha. 

Sindlu — In Sindh, silk klmts and lun^ are manufactured in 
all the chief towns ; and the silk doths of Tatta, as already noticed 
under cotton manufactures, were at one time widely famed. 

• NorthrWestern Provinces . — In the North-Western Provinces 
Benares is one of the chief seats of the kincoh manufacture Of India. 

OtidK — In Oudh, the most importantmanufactme at Lucknow 
is still that of silver and gold brocades and lace The basis of 
all these fabrics is gold and silver, or silver-gilt wire drawn to 
an extretne* tenuity, and worked up dther as round wire, or 
flattened into bands, or beaten and cut out into spangles* 
The takbafm and lace makers of* Lucknow are paid at an 
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incredibl> low rale* The anonymous writer in the Oudh Gazette^ 
1877, obscives ; — “ It is only in India that patience, dexlerily of 
manipulation, grace in designing, trust worthiness in handling gold 
and precious stones, and the skill which is the result of many 
years of application, can be bought for threepence a day. Less 
advance has been made in wire-drawing in England than any 
other art. The process already described is identical with that 
used in Europe : the only difference is that the European work- 
man is supplied with motive powers from a perpetual band 
worked by a steam-engine, and the native workman uses his 
marvellously flexible toes for the same purpose.” 

Bengal — In Bengal, the manufacture of silk was at one time 
an important industry in the Bardwati and Rajshahye divisions. 
Now the growing complaint from year to year is that Bengal silks 
can no longer be sold at remunerative prices. The exports are 
annually decreasing. If the Bengal silk manufacture fails it will 
react seriously on the mulberry growera It is hoped, however, 
that a good future is opening for the wild iamr silk of Bengal and 
other parts of India, to which the attention of European manu- 
facturers has been drawn of late years by Mr. Wardle of Leek. 
In the Rajshahye division the prindpal manufacture is still of silk, 
which is made chiefly at Maldah, Bogra, Murshedabad and 
Rajshahye. The silk cloth of Maldah is known as Maldahi dotk It 
is on record that in 1577 Shaik Bhik, of Maldah, sent three ships 
of Maldahi cloth to Russia by the Persian Gulf. In those days the 
prindpal patterns were matchm\ “ripples of silver,” bulhulckaein^ 
“ nightingale's eyes,” kalintaraishi^ “pigeon's eyes,” and diand- 
iara, “moon and stara” In Bogra, the once celebrated silk 
doth c^Xit^garrad is now'made only to order* 

The dty of Murshedabad is stfll with Benares and Ahmeda- 
bad, famous all over the world for its gold brocAdes or kincoh^. 
The two best knoTO patterns made there are merhgala^ “pea- 
cock's neck,” and dup-chan^ “sunshine and shade." But the 
manufacture has greatly declined during the last years. Silk 
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is largely manufactuied in the Nuddca division. The largest silk 
filatures there belong to Mesbis. Watson and Co. The cocoons 
are supphed by seventeen villages: and the annual tura-out-of 
silk is valued at 2,700/. A cloth called hafta is made in llie 
Bhagalpur division of tasar silk in the waip, and cotton in the 
weft, which is very duiable, and in great demand both by 
Europeans and natives. These haftas are of unifoim coloi, 
dyed after being woven. Unfoitunately the wcaveis are too 
poor to embark largely in the manufacture. Tasar cloth is 
made thioughout Assam, and Orissa. There arc an immense 
number of silk weavers in Chota Nagpur; but the glow- 
ing taste among the uppci classes foi English clothes is depressing 
the trade. Infeiioi tasar silk is made in the Patna division, 
particularly at Gaya. 

Central Provinces . — In the ^Central Provinces brocaded silk 
cloths aie manufactured in all the cities which have gained 
distinction for their cotton manufactures inteiwovcn witli gold 
and silver wiie ; the wiie being used either round, or llatlcned 
\badia]^ or twisted round silk [kalabatun']. A silk cloth is made 
at Nagpur, of abiilliant aimson color, deeply bordeied with gold. 
Muthru [‘‘permitted”] silks are woven at Chanda ; and tasar silk 
at Narsingpui. 

The Berars . — In the Berars silk is woven at EUichpur, Akola, 
and other large towns ; and tasar silk at Garcharoli. 

Bombay . — In the Bombay Presidency Uie kincobs of Ahme- 
dabad are the noblest produced in India. Before the be^nning 
of the sixteenth century the silks, brocades [kincobsl, and dyed 
cotton cloths of Ahmedabad, generally bearing the name of 
Canibay, tho port of their shipment, were in demand in every 
Eastto thatket firom Cairo to Pekin. The wild tribesman of 
the Mah^n Archipelago did not conrfder his freedom earned 
until he had stored up a pile pf them equal in height to himself. 

coast W AftiCa they were exchanged for four times their 
jweigto in gold Th^'Portugudse on first gpipjg to India found Ijie 
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merchants of Cambay their keenest rivals, and their sliips their 
richest prizes. It was the piracies of the Portuguese which gave 
the fiist shock to the prospeiity of Ahmedabad. In the eighteenth 
century its trade was still further drawn away from it by the 
English factory at Suiat : and from that date this once magnificent 
emporium of the commerce of Western Asia, gradually declined to 
its piesent position of serene and opulent isolation. The chief 
excellence of its silk manufactuie lies in the brilliant colors of its 
plain silks, and the purity and strength of its brocades. China is 
the chief source of supply for the raw silk, but some comes from 
Bengal, some from Bussora, and some from Bokhara, At 
Ahmedabad it is reeled, sorted, spun, warped, dyed, dressed, 
woven, and brocaded. To weave the brocades a more complicated 
anangement of the loom is necessary than for ordinary silk weav- 
ing, A kind of inveited heddles called the naksh [“picture’ 
le. design] is hung above the waip immediately beliind the 
heddles, the other ends of the cords being fastened to a 
horizontal band running below the warp. Like the cords of a 
heddle the naksh strings where they cross the warp have loops 
through whidi certain of the warp threads are passed. But 
instead oi getting an up-and-down motion fiom treddles pressed 
by the weaver’s foot, the naksh is worked, from above, by a child 
seated on a bench over its father’s head. The little fellow holds 
a bar of wood, and by giving it a twist, draws up the cords 
attached to the threads of the warp, which, according to the 
naksh, or pattern, are at any time to appear in the surface of the 
web. The weaver, at the head of the loom, adds variety to his 
design by working silks of divers colors into the woof, along with 
threads of silver and gold : and thus the vision grows in the sight 
of the young child seated aloft. 

Considerable quantities of silk goods are manufactured at Surat 
Mashf-u and elaicha, of mixed cotton and silk, formerly much 
^ used, are now going out of fashion ; but the demand for a smooth 
jpoUshed silk cloth known as gaji, used for chotis [bodices]^ even 
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by the poor, is increasing. Tlic weaving of brocade, or kincob^ 
is an important industry at Suiat, and although the growth of 
European fashions in diess has considerably reduced the local 
consumption, an increased demand has recently sprung up in 
Siam and China for these Sural and Ahmcdabad brocades, They 
are also sought by the wealthy in the native states all over India. 

The silks of Tanna are of ancient fame, A very superior 
yellow cloth called j^itmnbar [literally “ yellow is made there still. 
It is also made at Yeola, in the Nassik collectorate, and at Poona. 
It is worn by both men and women on sacred occasions. Other 
fine silks likewise are woven both at Yeola and in the town of 
Nassik, with borders of silver or gold. Sillc saris are made at 
Bagmandli in the Ratnagiri collectorate: and Gulutgud in the 
KakdjL district is distinguished for its ckolis and saris of mixed 
silk and cotton. 

Madras . — ^In the Madras Presidency silk is manufactured 
throughout Mysore; and at Kengcri, Closepct, Channapalna, 
ICankanhalli, Nelamangala, Kolar, Malum, Kunigal, and Huliyur- 
durga. Silk purses, cords, and tassels, are made largely by the 
Mahommedans of Sindkurgatca, Narsipur, and Chauraypatna, 
in the Hasan district, Silk of rich texture and costly patterns 
is 'made at Bangalore, There are silk manufactures also in the 
Tumkur district, and in the Chittledrug district at MaUcalmuru and 
Harihar. At Mysore a wlk doth interwoven with lace commands 
a hi^ price. 


Gold and Silver Lace. 

There is an immense manufacture all over India, and par- 
ticulaxly in the old royal Cities, of gold and silver wire, gold 
and diver thread \kalahaiml^^ gold lace, gold and diver foil, 
spangles, and other tinsel, for trimmdng shoes and caps, stamping 
muslins and chintzes, embroidering shawls, and other woollen 
fehrics, weaving into brocades, and the manufacture of gold and . 
diver doth of tissuoi the Panjab, Delhi is the great dep&t of 
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the crafts of gold lace weaving, spangle-making, gilt embroidery, 
and all the trades connected with silver-gilt wirc-di awing, and 
gilt thread. But the Lahore kandla hash, or gilt wire-diaweis 
enjoy a reputation for special purity in tlie gold and silver em- 
ployed by them.^ Gold spangles [bmdlil ^ specialty of 
Kangia, where they are stuck on the face and forehead with gum. 
In Lucknow the principal varieties of lacc formed from gold and 
silver wire aie hekka, kalabatu, and lah [lace]. In the variety 
called lachka the warp is of silver-gilt strips, woven with a woof 
of silk. It is often stamped with patterns in high relief, and is 
much and widely used for edging turbans and petticoats. In 
the variety known as kaldbaiu^ strips of gilded silver are twisted 
spirally round threads of yellow silk, and then wo\en into a tape 
or riband exactly resembling lachka in appearance. In the variety 
called lais the woof is of wire and the warp of silk. The strips 
of silver gilt used in making kalahatu and lachka lace are prepared, 
as has been already stated, by beating silver-gilt wire flat. The 
natives of India are fer superior to the Europeans in the art of 
wire-diawing. 

The artisans of Murshedabad are renowmed for their skill in 
gold and silver lace making, for embroidery. The making 
of gold and silver thread, and gold and silver lace, and gold and 
tin foil, and all manner of tinsel ornaments, is a most tlmving 
industry at Ahmcdabad, Surat, and Poona, In the town of 
Bombay also gold and silver thread is manufactured and used for 
lace. Mr. George Terry says, that with such nicety is the opera- 
tion of preparing the wire performed, that two shihingsworth of 
silver can be drawn out to nearly 800 yards. In the manufacture 
of the fabric known as fas, the gold and silver wire used is beaten 
flat, fonning the warp to a woof of thin silk or cotton thread. 
The working up of tlris thread into ornamental edgings for saris 
is one active branch of the manufacture. The richest and moat 
highly-prized border is the shikar [« hunting"] pattmr made in 
^ Mr, J. L. Kipling in tlie Zaltore Outdt. 
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Poona. Gold spangles for oinamenting llic foiehead aic made at 
Smat, and much worn by the Hindu women. 

In the Madras Presidency gold and silver lace and the manu- 
factures connected with it are made largely at Dindigal in the 
Maduia collectorate, at Bangaloie, in Mysore, Vizagapalani, 
Chicacole, and other places. 

Embroidery. 

Indian embroideiy is done on silk, velvet [Plate 69], cotton, 
wool, and leather; and the embroidery on wool of Cashmeie, both 
loom-wi ought and with the needle, is of histoiical and universal 
fame. The Cashmeie shawl tiade is of the highest antiquity and 
importance, and it is very deplorable that it should have been 
recently checked, owing to the use of French designs and the 
magenta dyes in the manufacture of these sumptuous fabrics. The 
cone pattern, with its flowing curves and minute diaper of floweis, 
characteristic of these shawls, is well known. According to Mi. 
^2AtTi'$o\f^\Manvfacttires of the Punjab^ pp. 39-40], the natives 
distinguish the ornamentation of the shawls by different names. 
The hashia or border is disposed along the whole length, and 
according as it is single, or double, or tiiple, gives its particular 
denomination to the shawl. By the term pda is meant the whole 
of the embroidery at tlie two ends, or, as they are technically 
called, the heads of the shawl. The zanjir 01 chain runs above and 
below the principal mass of the pda. The dhou 7 \ or running orna- 
ment, is situated on the inside of the hashia and sangir, enveloping 
the whole field of the shawl The hmjhutha is a corner ornament 
of dustering flowers. The tnafian is the decorated part of the field 
or ground, and the hitha^ the generic term for flowers, is specifi- 
cally applied alone to the cone ornament^ which forms the most 
promhjdnt feature of the pda. Sometimes there is only one line of 
these cones. When there is a double row, the hutha is called 
sihhad^ tip to five, and fukadar above five. A special vaiie^ 
of cwdxnentation la designed for the Armenian market, known 
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by the name of Tara Armenu The few Cashnicic shawls shewn in 
the Pimce of Wales’ collection aic supcilalively fine, some of .the 
usual cone or shawl i>aUcin, others snuff colored, of Sol test lev 
tuie inwrought with gold One is worked with a map of the 
city of Siinagar, the capital of Caslimeie ^ the streets and houses, 
gaidcns and temples, with the people walldng about among them, 
and the boats on the deep blue liver being seen as deaily, in 
die quaint drawing of a mediaeval picture, as in a pliotogiaph. 
Another shawl, more sobeily colored, is one mass of the most 
delicate embroidery, lepiesenting the conventional Peisian and 
Cashmere wilderness of flowers, with birds of the loveliest plumage 
singing in the bloom, and wondeiful animals stalking round, and 
wondeiing men. 

Besides shawls, an immense variety of ai tides arc made in 
Cashmere of shawl stuff. The wool employed in the raanufactuie 
is the down called j^mlm of the so-called Cashmere goat of 
Ladak: and lately the weaving of /us/mma shawls has been 
introduced from Cashmere into Lucknow. The finest of the 
woollen stuffs called in Kangra and Cashmere, is made of 
camel’s hair, and is therefore a true camlet. In the Panjab it is 
cmbioidered in Cashmeie and at Lahoie, Anuitsar, and Dellii. It 
is also crabroideicd in Sindh, and is generally made up in loose 
burnous-like robes called used by English officers in 

India as dressing-gowns. Clesias compaies camel’s hair for its 
softness to Milesian wool, which Theocritus describes as softer 
than sleep.” A rough but remarkably duiable is made from 
goat’s hair. At Ludhiana in the Punjab the wool of Rampur, 
and at Amiitsar the wool of Kerman, is worked up into a variety 
of goods, which closely resemble the finest embroidered fabiics 
of Cashmere. The plain shawls, colored ivory-wliite, scarlet, 
turquoise, blue, and grey, which are known in this country by 
the name of Rampur chadars, are made at Ludhiana of Rampur, 
that is, Bishair wool There are 500 shops of wool manufac- 
turers in the city, and 2,000 people employed in weaving* Sirsa, 
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Rohtak, Lcia, and Lahore, have also large woollen manufactures 
beside tlieir trade in lashmina^ or Cashmere shawl wool : but 
the hill districts of Cashmere, Kangra, and* Simla, produce the 
greatest variety of woollen fabrics. Lcia, in the Panjab, is noted 
for its blankets \ and they are likewise made of the finest quality, 
and often beautifully patterned, throughout Hajputana, especially 
at Tod-ghar, and in Meywar ; and in Thar and Paikar, in Sindh, 
Superior blankets are made in Nuddea, at Shaliabad in Patna, at 
Lohar-dugga in Chola Nagpur, and at Purneah in Bhagalpur, all 
in Bengal : at Ahmedabad in Bombay ; and at Chikanayakanahalli 
in the Tumkur district of Mysore. Black sackcloth blankets, 
called kainbhlis^ are woven all over India, They are a special 
manufacture of Kudlighi in Bellary ; and also of the Hasan, 
Kadur, and Chitdedrug districts of Mysore. 

Muslin is embroidered at Dacca and Patna; and at Delhi also 
in colored floss silk. Rich broidered work is made at Hydrabad 
and other places in Sindh, in colored silk thread and gold and 
silver. The embroidery of Nauanagar, and Gondal in Kathiwar, 
for whicli Culch gels the credit, in colored silk tliread, is of the 
same style as the well-loiown embroidery of Resbt on the Caspian, 
Either the Armenian merchants introduced the style into Cuich, 
or fi:om Cutch into Persia. Gold is also used in Cutch for 
embroidery in the Persian style of Ispahan and DeM The 
gorgeous gold embroidered velvets ^f^iakhnal^ of Lucknow, and 
of Gulbargah, Aurangabad, and Hyderabad in the Deccan, used 
for canopies of costly state, umbrellas of dignity, elephants' cloths, 
horse cloths, and state housings and caparisons generally, are 
largely represented in the India Museum. In form they have 
remwned unchanged from the earliest periods of Indian history, 
but dreir sumptuous gold scroll ornamentation is in design dis- 
tinctly of Italian sixteenth century origin. The Portuguese were 
in the habit of sending satin to India to be embroidered by 
pa^ves in Europ^n designs. ThO embroidered native apparel 
c£ (Jashmete, Amxxtsair, Lahore, Delhi* Lucknovr* Murshedabad, 
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Sural and Bombay, is much i)ri/ed all over India j and that 
of Vizagapatam and Chicacolc has an extensive repxitation on 
the Coromandel coast. 

It would appear that carpets originated in embroidery, and that 
carpets were first used, like embroideries, for hangings and palls. 
The earliest notices we have of this art are in the Bible, in the 
accounts in the Pentateuch of the furnishing of the Tabernacle, 
and elsewhere. In Judges v 30, we have in the song of Deborah, 
— “Have they not sped'J have they not divided the prey, to 
every man a damsel or two i to Sisera a prey of divers colours 
of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both sides, 
meet for tire necks of them tliat take the spoil? ” — the description 
of a style of embroidery, both needle-wrought and loom-made, 
still held in great esteem in India and Persia, In Ezekiel xxvii 
23, 24, we read “Haran and Canneh and Eden Aden], the 
merchants of Shebah, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants. 
These were thy merchants in all sorls of things, in blue clothes 
and broidcred work, and in chests of rich apparel, bound witli 
cords and made of cedar, among Ihy merchandise,*' — a passage 
which is thought to refer to Cashmere shawls imported into Tyro 
through Aden. The great demand in ancient times for broidcred 
work was for the hangings and veils of temples, and the art 
originated with the women who wove these veils for the temples 
of Egypt, India, Babylonia, and J'hcenicia. To Greece and Rome 
embroidery came from Phrygia, and hence an embroiderer was 
called in Rome Fhrygio, and embroidered robes Fhiygiones, 
Gold broidcred work was called annfhrygium, whence the old 
English word Orphrey. Such work is now called “Passing." In 
India we find all the varieties of needlework that are found in 
Europe : pptis pJumanum or feather stitch, opus puMnarium or 
cross stitch, opiis Anglicum or chain stitch, and worked in circular 
lines also, but never rubbed down to obtain an effect of relief 
opus pecHmum or ^ woven work in imitation of embroideiy, and 
opus ^nsutm%\ appliqui or cut work, in which the ornamental 
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figures are cut out in separate pieces of silk or cloth, and sewn 
on to the stuff to be embroidered. These draj^s entaiUes are 
obviously the origin of the Persian carpels of Mashhad, The 
paiTols, rabbits, tigers, and fawns, represented upon them have 
evidently been imitated from figures of these birds and beasts cut 
in cloth for appliquh work. 

In many parts of India muslin is very beautifully embroidered 
with green beetle wings and gold. In the Prince's Collection is 
a piece of muslin embroidered in gold and painted spangles and 
imitation pearls, with a perfect effect of reality and richness. 
Leather is beautifully embroidered at Phaka in Sindh. The 
embroidered leadier work of Gujarat has already been noticed. 
Marco Polo, bk. iii, ch. xxvi, writing of “ Gozurat,*' says : 
^‘They also work here beautiful mats in red and blue leather, 
exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and beasts, and skilfully 
embroidered with gold and silver wire. They are marvellously 
beautiful things \ they are used by the Saracens to sleep upon, 
and capital they arc for that purpose,” This was written 600 
years ago, and is still as true to the work described as if it had 
come by the last mail from Bombay. But the most wonderful 
piece of embroidery ever known was the chadar or veil made 
by order of ICunderao, the late Gaekwar of Baroda, for the tomb 
of Mahommed at Medina, It was composed entirely of inwrought 
pearls and predous stones, disposed in an arabesque pattern, and 
is said to have cost a crore [=ten millions] of rupees. Although 
the richest stones were worked into it, the effect was most 
harmonious. When spread out in the sun it seemed suffused 
with a general iridescent pearly bloom, as grateful to the eyes 
as the exquisite forms of its arabesques. 

Carpets, 

Indian car]petB djce' of two kinds, cotton and woollen. Gener- 
ally th^ ate dassed cotton dam and and 'vjroollen 
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nigs and carpels, but in fact dari h the native word for a rug, 
and safyangi for a carpet. Dark and sa/raugis, however, are 
perfectly distinct in style and make from the usual Indian pile 
carpets and rugs, jDa?*k and sa/ra/^gis are made of cotton 
and in pattern arc usually striped blue and red, or blue and 
white, or chocolate and blue; and often squaics and diamond 
shapes are introduced, with sometimes gold and silver, producing 
wild picturesque designs like those seen on the bodice and apron 
worn by Italian peasant women. They are made chiefly in 
Bengal and Northern India, and, like the loom-made dhotis and 
saris, illustrate the most ancient ornamental designs in India, 
perhaps earlier even than the immigration of the Aryas. 
Striped satrangls of very superior texture are made at Rungpur 
in the Rajshahye division of Bengal The manufacture of pile 
carpets was probably inlroduccd into India by Uie Saracens. 
They certainly introduced it into Europe, where, in the Middle 
Ages, carpels of the nature of woollen stuffi^ ornamented some- 
what in the manner of draps entailhz, wore called Sarracinois. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century the Flemings began to 
weave pictured tapestries, but it was not until the reign of Plenty 
IV, A.n. 1S9^> 111® modern carpet manufacture was in- 

troduced from Persia into France. It is from ^Persia tliai the 
Saracens must have derived tlic art of making pile carpels, for 
nearly all the patterns on them in India and elsewhere can bo 
traced back to Persian originals. In the paintings of the old 
masters we see, in the representation of oriental carpets on 
floors, and hung out of windows, the origin of the designs after- 
wards made vulgar by their imitation in “ Brussels carpets.*’ But 
it is not easy to determine when woollen pile carpets were first 
made in Persia. Homer mentions carpets, and by their present 
name riTrira, as in 12, ix 200. 

With that the chiefs beneath his roof he led 

And placed in seats with purple carpets [Tdmifft ts mpipvpioKrty} spread,” 
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And Od* iv 124 : 

To spread tlic pall [reSn^Ta] ’beneath the regal Cihair, 

Of softest wool IjccnAa/arO iploia] is briglit Alcippe’s core*’* 

And Od. iv 298 ; 

** Ai^d o*er soft palls of purple grain, unfold 
Rich tapestry [rctTnjTOs] stiff with inwoven gold.” 

And Od. X 12 ; 

“on splendid coapets Uy.” 

[E05ov0^ h T6 TdflTTjirt] 

Pliny, where [Book viii, ch. 73-74 (48)] he describes the 
different kinds of wool and their colors, and different kinds of 
cloths, says : ^‘Thc tliick flocky wool has been esteemed for the 
manufacture of carpets from the earliest times ; it is quite clear 
from what we read in Homer that they were in use in his time. 
The Gauls embroider tlienli in a different manner from what is 
practised by the Parthians. Wool is compressed also for making 
a felt. . . . and the refuse, too, when taken out of the vat is 
used for making matti-esses, an invention, I fancy, of the Gauls. 

. . . Our ancestors made use of straw for the purpose of sleeping 
upon, just as they do at present when in camp. The ^ai/saj^a 
has been brought into use in my father^s memory, and I myself 
recollect the amphimalla [napped on both sides] and the long 
shaggy apron being introduced.” 

It is evident that some sort of baize, or felt, or drugget, used 
as tapestry for the wall, and for coverlets for beds, as well as for 
rugs or carpets, is meant in all these passages, Arrian, in his 
account of the tomb of Cyrus [Bk. vl 29], which is taken from 
Aristobulus, who not only was an eye-witness of it, but was 
ordered I by ^Alexander to repair it, says: ‘‘Within this edifice 
was the’rgolden coffin, wherein the body of Cyrus was preserved, 
as also thh b^id whose supporters werfe of massy gold curiously 
wrought, the covering thereof was of Babylonian tapostry, the 
carpets undemeathf of the finest wrought purple;* the doak and 
other^roydrobeswer^of Babylonian, but tho drawers \pijams\ 
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of Median workmanship. Their color was cliicfly purple, but 
some of them were of various dyes. The chain round his neck, 
his biacelets, his cairings, and his sword, were all of gold, 
adorned with precious stones. A cosily table was also placed 
llierc, and a bed whereon lay the coffin, which contained the 
king’s body/’ Athenceus has many allusions and references lo 
carpets, and in the account whicli he gives [Bk. v, ch. 27], from 
Callixenus the Rhodian [b.c. circa 280], of a banquet given by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, the carpets which were laid 
in the tent are accurately described : “There were also golden 
couches, with the feet made like sphinxes, on the two sides of the 
lent, a hundred on each side. . . . And under these there were 
strewed purple carpels of tlic finest wool, with the carpet pattern 
on both sides. And there were handsomely embroidered rugs, 
very beautifully elaborated. Besides this, thin Persian cloths 
covered all the centre space where the guests walked, having 
most accurate representations of animals embroidered on them/’ 
It is not possible lo say what kind of carpets those mentioned by 
Arrian were, beyond that they were Babylonian ; but the carpets 
described by Callixenus, are the woollen galims still made in JCer- 
manshah, the same on both sides, the ^^Bahylonica of 

Martial, and the embroidered shamyams, or canopy cloths 
\auha, Arras], of which a superb one is shewn by the Prmcc of 
Wales, still made in Persia, and evidently the Bdbylonica 
prhiromaia'^ and ^^camuta tapeila^^ ‘^Babylonian hangings^’ 
and “embroidered tapestry ’’ of Plautua As velvet \ 7 >iak}mal\ 
probably originated in Central Asia, and certainly fell, I think it 
very likely that it was there also that the Turkish tribes first 
developed the art of setving tufts of wool on the strings of the 
warp of the carpets they had learned to make from the Persians, 
and that the manufacture of these pile carpets was thus intro- 
duced by the Sarhcefis into Europe fcoih Turkestan through 
Persia The Turks wore driven to the invention by the greater 
coldness of their climale. 
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These pile carpets are called in India specifically kaitn and 
ialicha. The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the 
requisite number of strong cotton or hempen threads, accord- 
ing to the breadth of the carpet, and the peculiar process 
consists in dexterously twisting short lengths of colored wool 
into eacli of the tlneads of the wai’p so that the two ends 
of the twist of colored wool stick out in front. When a whole 
line of the warp is completed, the projecting ends of the wool 
are clipped to a uniform level, and a single thread of wool is run 
across the breadth of the carpet, between the threads of the waip, * 
just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the wari3 are 
crossed as usual \ then another thread of the waip is fixed mth 
twists of wool in the same manner ; and again, a single thread of 
wool is run between the threads of the warp, across the carpet, 
serving also to keep the tags of wool upright, and so on to the 
end. The lines of wort are further compacted together by 
striking them with a blunt fork and sometimes the carpet 

is still further strengthened by stitching the tags of wool to the 
warp. Then the suiface is clipped all over again, and the carpet 
is complete. The workmen put in the proper colors either of 
their own knowledge or from a pallcrii. No native, however, 
works so well from a pattern as spontaneously. His copy will bo 
a facsimile of the pattern, but stiff, even if it bo a copy of his 
own original work, His hand must be left free in working out 
the details of decoration, even from the restraint of the examples 
of his own masterpieces. If he is told simply, “Now T want 
you to make something in this style, in your own way, but the 
best thing you ever did, axidyou may take your own time about itj 
aAd Twill lay you whatever you he is sure to succeed. It 
is higgling and hurry that have spoiled art in Europe, and are 
spoiling it* V Asia, loveliest little mosque in Bombay was 
built witibi6jat a plan, the workmen day by day tracing roughly 
on the gtouhd^ th^ <^ghs by Which they worked. The best 
0|[l)diital are tboisa of Persia, par4<?ulai3ly those made 
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in Khorassan, Kinnan, Fcralian, and Kmdistan, and of Turkey, 
made chiefly at Utihak in Ahia Minor, near Smyrna. In India 
they arc chiefly made in Ca&hmeie, Afghanistan, the Panjab, 
Ealuchi&lan, and Sindh, at Agu, Miizapur, Jubbiilpur, Hy- 
deiabad and Warangal in the Nizam's Dominion, and on the 
Malabar coast and at Masulipatam. Velvet carpels are also made 
at Benares and Mur&hedabad, and silk pile caipels at Tanjore 
and Salem. The carpets shewn at the India Museum have 
been arranged by Mr. Vincent Robinson, by whom many of them 
are lent; and the extent and completeness of the series is a 
sufficient evidence of the impoUant trade in Indian cari:)ets 
which has sprung up since 1851, when for the first time, through 
the liberality of the Indian Government, they were brought 
prominently to llie notice of English people. Unfortunately 
there has been a great falling-ofl* in the quality and ait character 
of Indian carpets since then, paitly, no doubt, owing to the 
desire of the English injporters to obtain them cheaply and 
quickly, but chiefly owing to the disastrous competition of 
the Government jails in India with the native weavers. 

The chief blame however for this lamentable deterioration 
must be attributed to the want of knowledge and appreciation, 
on tlie part of the general mass of English purchaseis. Pew 
people seem able to realise that when buying oriental carpets they 
aie in fact choosing works of art, and not manufacturer's piece 
goods,” produced at competition prices. Formerly the native 
weaver sUlved his utmost to produce a work which would prove 
a pleasing picture, knowing that die payment he would obtain 
for it would depend upon its beauty of design and superexcel- 
lence of fabrication; but now his first thought is to reduce his 
work to the charges ruling in the European markets, and to 
deliver it punctually within the time fixed by the export firms 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The natural result is seen 
in a comparison of the old carpets of Cashmere, Sindh, and 
Baluchistan, the carpets, that is to say, of only twenty and thirty 

V 
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years ago, with those now made in these countries, to say nothing 
of the mongrel manufactuies of the Government jails in India. 
The attempt indeed to set a trade value of so much per square 
yard^' upon such art works as Indian tapestiics is not more 
absurd, or less ruinous to their pioduction, than it would be 
to apply the same procedure to the purchase of pictures. 

The difference in the European and Asiatic methods of 
rewarding art manufacturers is indeed the original reason why 
so little art is found in European manufactures, or in oriental 
works prepared for the European maikets; and indicates the 
true cause of the immense supeiionty of the ancient examples 
of the latter possessed by such coniiotseurs as Signor Castellaiii, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Baron Rothschild and M. Albert Goupil, 
over the sumptuary articles now imported from the East. Thus 
the carpet jury of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 based their awards 
as much upon tlae quantity produced by each competing manu- 
facturer, as upon the quality, in point of beauty and technical 
excellence, of their productions j and positively gave the highest 
honours to those who could shew the largest amount of business 
done in their trade. In the East, as we have seen, the princes 
and great nobles, and wealthy gentry, who are the chief patrons 
of these grand fabrics, collect together in their own houses 
and palaces all who earn a reputation for superiority in any 
manufacture, These skilled artificers receive, a fixed salary, and 
^ daily rations, and are so little hurried in their work tlmt tliey have 
plenty of time to execute private orders also. Their salaries are 
continued even when through age or accident they are past work ; 
and. on their death they pass to their sons, should they have 
becojoi^ skilled in their father^s art Upon the completion of 
exJ$aordinary work it is submitted to the patron, and some 
, honor is nti>once conferred on the artist, and hiS salary increased. 
^ It is Oonditiohs that the best art work of the East 

has alway 4 ’betoi!produced. The-^finest Oriental tugs of our time, 
' at- E^^ibHion astonished all beholders, axe 
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those made in the paUcc of llic Govcinor of Kiiman'jliah in 
Kurdistan, and arc only disposed of in presents. 

The India Museum collection of cuipcts cannot of course 
be regaidcd as an ordinary commercial collection, the examples 
exhibited having been cxiucssly selected to illustrate the productions 
of localities where the manufacture is an inherited handicraft. 
Jail-made carpets have theicfoic been scrupulously excluded from 
the collection. Those shewn aie chiefly from Ca&hmeie, Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan, the Nizam*s Dominion, and the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, a few examples being added from Khiva, 
Bokhara, Yarkand, and Persia to illustrate the influence of the art 
of Turkestan and Persia on the indigenous carpet manufacture 
of India. In all cases the examples selected are typical illustra- 
tions of the manufacture of their respective localities of produc- 
tion, and are as far as possible of modem manufacture, old carpets 
only being chosen where the local designs have been abandoned 
in order to meet the rectuirements of Europeair exporters. A very 
slight inspection of the whole collection is suffreient to shew how 
well founded are the complaints, made by me in 1878, respecting 
the fatal falling off in every qualily design and fabrication in 
Indian carpels since the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

As a striking illustration of the conuption of native designs 
under European influences it is only iiecessary to compare tlie 
two old CasJimre carpets lent to the India Museum by 
Mr. Yincent Kobinson with the large Cashmere darhar carpet ex- 
hibited by him at Parisin 1878. The two former carpets were pro- 
bably made early in tlie last century. The ground in one is pale 
yellow and in the other rose of varying shades, and the floral pattern 
decorating it is in half tones of a variety of colors. borders 
are weak, as in all Cashmere carpets, not being sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the centre, but the coloring and general effect are 
so serene and pleasing that this does not really appear as a defect. 

The Cashmere carpel exhibited by Mr. Vincent Robinson 
at Paris was a typical illustration of the modem manufacture of 

V 2 
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Srinagar. The large scroll laid about its bordci's in such agonised 
contortions had evidently been copied fiom the shawl patterns 
introduced by the French houses into Cashmcic about ten years 
ago. The wool of these modern Srinagar carpets is good, and 
the texture of the carpets themselves is not bad, but it is hardly 
possible that they can ever again be made to satisfy a critical taste. 
The colors introduced are not suited for the floor of a room, 
particularly the green, even if they were harmoniously blended. 
The floor of a furnished room, in whicli the great need is to sec 
the furniture distinctly, can scarcely be loo grave in tone, and it 
is evident that the Cashmere dyes are fitted only for shawls, and 
portieres^ and tapestries for walls, where it is a pleasure to the eye 
to be attracted by lively coloring. 

One of the Afghanhtan [No. 18,389] carpets lent by Mr. 
Vincent Robinson is probably of Herat manufacture. It is a 
rare example of the best Persian style in these antique,** 
worm-eaten tapestries. The central ground is of glowing crimson 
[Kermes red], as brilliant as when first woven, and covered with 
large tulips in shades of blue, green, and yellow. The ground 
of the broad border is of shades of fine deep green covered 
with a rich tracery of leaves and various colored flowers, “with 
birds among them of gorgeous plumage, yellow and blue, The 
introduction of the characteristic cloud pattern among the 
conventional tulips is of peculiar interest, as indicative of 
the Tartar influences so clearly mai’ked in Persian pottery of 
the sixteenth century, to which period this remarkable carpet 
probably belongs. 

, The Sindh carpets are the cheapest, coarsest, and least durable 
of lall that are made in India. Formerly they were fine in design 
and 'ttolortng, but of late years they have greatly deteriorated. 
The which sell for about gr. each, are made with the 

pile (if nbf^dlfogether) of cowhair, woven upon a common cotton 
' .foundation, 4 . tough hempen shoot The patterns ate bold 
^ited to"' hiafeiaV atid 'the^ dyes good and harmonious. 
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The Baluchisia 7 i carpels and rugs are made of goalshair, which 
gives them their singularly beautiful lustre, finer even than that 
of the Indian silk carpets, and more bubdued in tone, although 
the dyes used in Baluchistan are richer. The patterns are usually 
of the fantastic geometrical character found in Turcoman lUgs, 
from which the patterns of the early “ Brussels carpets ” were 
derived. They aie laid on cither a deep indigo or deep madder 
red ground, and traced out in orange, brown and ivory white, 
intenuixed witli red, when the ground is blue, and with blue, when 
the ground is red. The ends terminate in a web-like prolongation 
of the warp and woof beyond the pile ; and when striped in 
colors or worked in a small diaper form a most picturesque 
fringe. 

The famous carjictshave deteriorated in quality and 

art in the most extraordinary manner since the establishment of 
the School of Industry at that station, the influence of which has 
been equally prejudicial with that of the jails. The foundation, 
as now scamped, is quite iiisuflkient to carry the heavy pile 
which is a feature of this make i and is moreover so short in the 
staple as to be incapable of bearing the tension even of the 
process of manufacture, jubbulpur carpels often reach this 
country which will not bear sweeping, or even unpacking. Ikno\y 
of two which were shaken to pieces in the attempt to shake the 
dust out of them when first unpacked. The designs once had 
some local character, but have lost it during the last four or five 
years. 

In MirzQ^ur carpets we again find the evidence of the indis- 
criminate cheapening effects of the jail system, In the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, Miizapur carpets were still shewn of fine 
texture, and good coloring, and serviceable wear^ the designs 
too were suited to the coarse wool used in that district But in 
the carpets now sold, the materials are not so well chosen, the 
texture is coarser, and the colors are crude; and It is within 
proof to state that a Mirzapur carpet as now made, and sold in 
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Euiopo at about iBs. the squaic yaid, Is one of the least econom- 
ical carpels which people of luocleiate means could lay down on 
their floors. The staple is so shoit, and the lexlmo so loose, that 
it will not bear the wear and tear of a middle-class English 
house ; and common sense is of course the backbone of 
good taste in furnishing. Three years will wear out any Mirza- 
pore carpet now made. Those made ten ycais ago will still be in 
use twenty years hence, and full of dignity to the end. But as 
they cost twice the money, there’s the rub, fatal to the once great 
manufacture of this district. 

The Hyderabad carpels have also felt the influence of the jails. 
In the Exliibition of 1851, the very finest rugs exhibited were from 
Warangal, about eighty miles east of Hyderabad. The peculiarity 
of these rugs, of which several remain in the India Museum, 
was the exceedingly fine count of the stitches, about 12,000 to the 
square foot They were also perfectly harmonious in coloring, 
and the only examples in which silk was ever used in carpets with 
a perfectly satisfactory effect. The brilliancy of the colors was 
kept in subjection by their judicious distribution and the extreme 
closeness of the weaving, which is always necessary when the 
texture is of silk All tlris involves, naturally, groat comparative 
expense, not less than 10/. per square yardj and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that in the competition with the I'hug carpets of 
the jails, the stately fabrics of Warangal, the ancient capital of the 
Andhra dynasty of the Dakhan, and of the later Hajas of Telin- 
gana, have died out, past every effort to revive them. Surely 
the Government which has spent so much money in introducing 
South Kensington Schools of Art into India, might make an an- 
nxM^ntfor the purchase of the masterpieces of Indian local 
nui?iti&ctarers, which they should present to any native prince or 
genddhfttt^jiiiO whom they wished to shew great honour. AJfew 
thousaild^^^ds ^ent in this way every year would have a most 
beneficial Sustaining »mauy local traditional arts in India 

now nearly' out* ^n bf the v%iy recollections of mai. 
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There is a Wauingal carpet among the Piince of Wales’ presents, 
but it is not at all of the olj iiunuJacluie. The coJois aio 
loo strong, the indigo veiy much too sUong for the simounding 
tones of giey, green, and yellow 3 and the laigc leaf pattern states 
obtrusively fiom the etude madder icd giound. In addition to 
the Warangal caipcts belonging to the Indian Museum, Mr. 
V. Robinson al&o exhibits one [No. 17,407] of sixteenth or 
early seventeenth centiuy inanufactme. It is a marvel of weaving. 
Theie are 400 knots to every square inch of it, giving a total of 
3,500,000 for the entire surface, and so complicated is the pattern 
that a cliange of tlie needles was required for every knot. The 
length of lime therefore consumed in the weaving of this carpet 
could not have been less than seven years, and may have been 
ten. The pattern is excellent, but the coloring, although 
dexterously harmonised, is not agreeable. It may however be 
that it talccs an imaginary tinge from the tragic sloiy of the body 
of tlic late Sultan of Tmkcy having been carried on it out of the 
bath room in which ho was piivily murdered. 

The caipcls of Masuli^atam were formerly among the finest 
produced in India, but of lata years have also been corrupted by 
the European, chiefly English, demand for them. The English 
importeis insisted on supplyingthe weavers with cheaper materials, 
and we now find that these carpets are invaiiably backed with 
English twine. The spell of the tradition thus broken, one inno- 
vation after another was introduced into the manufactuie. The 
designs which of old were full of beautiful detail, and more varied 
than now in range of scheme and coloiina were surrounded by a 
delicate outlinO suggested as to tint by a harmonising contrast 
with the colors with which it was in contact. But the necessity 
for cheap and speedily executed carpets for the English market 
lias led to the abandonment of this esseniial detail in all Indian 
textile ornamentation. Crude inharmonious masses of tmmeanmg 
form now mark the spots wh^e formerly varied, interesting, and 
beautiful designs blossomed as delicately as the first flowers of 
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spring : and these once glorious carpets of MasuHpalam have 
sunk to a mockery and travestie of their former selves. 

The carpets of Malabar would seem to be the only pile 
woollen carpets made in India, of pure Hindu design, and free 
at present fiom European as from Saracenic influences. They 
aie made of a coarse kind of wool peculiar to the locality, and 
are distinguished by their large grandly colored patterns. The 
texture of the wool is exactly suited to the designs used, which 
are gay in tone, colossal in proportion, and wonderfully balanced 
in harmonious arrangement. No other manufacture of carpets 
known could hold a pattern together with such a scheme of 
coloring, and scale of design. The simplicity and felicity shewn 
in putting the right amount of color, and exact force of pattern, 
suited to the position given them, are wonderful, and quite un- 
approachable in any European carpets of any time or counliy. 
They satisfy the feeling for breadth and space in furnishing, as if 
made for die palaces of kings. Mr, Vincent 'Robinson has lent 
the Museum a Malabar carpet of silk [No. 21,975]. charac- 
teristic design is worked on a ground of red. The striking 
peculiarity of these silk carpels is the play of light and shade* 
seen when walking across them, like that of shadows from 
passing clouds on a summer field. 

These are not the only fine carpels still made in India. Those 
which are known in the London market by the name of Cocomla, 
the place of their shipment on the Coromandel Coast to Madias,, 
prove that carpets of uncontaminated native designs and integrity 
of quality are still made by the caste weavers of Indio, but of 
varieties not yet generally recognised by huckstering European 
dealers, and obtained from villages far away from English stations 
and railway lines, They are equal to anything ever produced 
in the Dakhatiu The colors are now perhaps a little more brilliant 
than was observable in the memorable examples from the same 
district shewn in the Exhibition of 1851, now in the India 
hfceum ; but this brilliance is really due rather to want of age. 
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foi Ihc details have, iu a high degree, all the vaiicd play of 
color and chaim of pattern of the older carpets, and time 
only ib required to mellow them to perfection. Two of these 
Coconada or Madms uigs [Noa 14,205 and 14,430] have been 
lent to the Museum by Mr. Vincent Robinson; No. 14,430 is of 
a very distinctive pattern, and perhaps the most beautiful known 
of this variety of Indian carpets. Their weavers are Mahom- 
medan descendants of Persian settlers. 

The Indian Museum possess the most superb Khorassan and 
Kirman carpets I have ever seen ; and Mr. Vincent Robinson’s 
loans of carpets from Bokhara [No. 33,092], Ymkofid and 
other places, aa*e of the highest interest. But I can only notice 
in detail an antique goat’s hair carpet from Khiva [No. 17,409]. 
The ground is of madder rod, decorated with leaves and scrolls, 
and lozenge-shaped forms in red, while, and orange, each lozenge 
being defined by a deep line of indigo blue. The ends termi- 
nate in a fringe. Professor Vitmbciy states that these rich 
lustrous carpets arc made entirely by die nomad women about 
Kliiva, the licad worker tracing out the design in the desert sand, 
and handing out to her companions the dyed materials of different 
colors as required in the progress of weaving. 

The large Ilavtadan carpet formerly hung in the India 
Museum, but wliich has since been removed by its owners, is abso- 
lutely unique in character and style ; and I must at least preserve 
a reference to it here. An irregular lozenge form, a little island 
of bright clustering flowers, of which the prevailing colors are 
red and blue, adorns tlie centre, wliile the wide extended ground 
of yellow, in irregular shades, surrounds it like a rippling amber 
sea : and there aie blue pieces in the corners, within tlie broad 
blue border, worked in arabesques. It is a carpet not to be 
laid on a floor, but to be hung in a gallery, to be looked at like 
a golden sunset It was a sacrilege to remove it from the mosque, 
where it evidently was once spread under the great dome. Bi^ai/ 
^omdenies^ 
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JFAfSi called nammads or mmda/is, arc largely impoitcd into 
India fiom Khotan by way of Lch. The felts of Tabii^ aic 
beautifully ornamented with coloicd wools felted into them in 
regular arabesque designs. The manufacture of felt is a specialty 
of the town of Jaiwal in die Bahraich district of Oudh. It is 
largely made in the Bcllaiy district of Madras. The wool is 
spread out evenly on a Imnhli or sackcloth, and then it is 
moistened with gum and rolled backwaids and forwards with a 
sort of rolling-pin until the layer of wool is all throughly interlaced 
or felted. Dyed wools can in the same way be worked into the 
fabric in decorative patterns of apparently the most complicated 
character, 

Mats^ called chatai^ are made all over India. The mats of 
Palghat on the Malabar coast aic rcmaikable for their strength, 
and those of Midnapur, in the Eaidwan division of Bengal, arc 
admired wherever they are seen for their fineness and tlie classical 
design of the mosaic-like patterns of stained grass. What arc 
called sitapalti mats are made at Mymensing, Bakergunj and 
Sahabgunj, in the Dacca division of Bengal At Pumiah in the 
Bhagulimr division, mats are made of vmUii grass; and dorma 
mats are made in Nuddea, the Piesidency division of Bengal. 
Sylhet is noted for its ivory mal-s. 

Apart from the natural beauty of the dyes used, and the know- 
ledge, taste, and skill of the natives of India in the harmonious 
arrangement of colors, the charm of their textile fabrics lies in 
the simplicity and treatment of the decorative details. The knop 
and flower pattern appears universally, but infinitely modified, 
never being seen twice under die same form: and the seumU and 
lotiM^ vMchi have been reduced, through extreme conventionali- 
sations tex nne pattern. We have beside the shoe flower, and 
panots [Plate. 68], and peacocks, and lions and tigers^ and men 
gn horseback,! or on foot, hunting or fighlingi These objects are 
always represented ^uijte flat as in mosaic work^ or m draps entaiUez^ 
and generally symmetrically and in alternation. The symmetrical 
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representation of natuial objects in ornamentation, and their 
alternation, seems ihiough long habit to have become intuitive in 
the natives of the East, If you get them to copy a plant, they 
will peg it down flat on the ground, laying its leaves and buds and 
floweis out symmctiically on cither side of tlie central stem, and 
then only will they begin to copy it. If the leaves and floweis of 
the plant are not naturally opposite, but alternate, they will add 
othcis to make it symmetiical, or at least will make it appear so 
in the drawing. The intuitive feeling for alternation is seen in 
their gardens and heard in their music, and is as satisfactoiy in 
their music as in their decoration, when heard amid the associa- 
tions which natmally call it foith. "^Vhen the same form is used 
all over a tabric, the interchange of light and shade, and the effect 
of alternation, arc at once obtained by working the ornament 
alternately in two tints of the same color. Each object or 
division of an object is painted in its own propci color, but 
without shades of the color, or light and shade of any kind, so 
that the ornamentation 1ook.s perfectly flat, and laid, like a mosaic, 
in its gi’ound. It is in this way that the natural surface of any 
object decorated is maintained in its integiily. This, added to 
the perfect harmony and distribution of the coloring, is the 
specific clmnn of Indian and Oriental decoration generally. 
Nothing can be more ignorant and lidiculous than the English 
and French methods of representing huge nosegays, or bunches 
of fern leaves lied together by flowing pink ribbons, in light and 
shade, on carpets, with the effect of full relief. One knows not 
where to walk among them. Continually also are to be seen per- 
fectly shaped vases spoiled by the appearance of flowers in full 
relief stuck round drem, or of birds flying out from them. Such 
egregious mistakes are never made by the Indian decorative 
artist. Each ornament, particularly in textile fabrics, is generally 
braced round also with a line, in a color which harmonises it with 
the giound on which it is laid% In embroideries with variegated 
silks, for instance, on cloth or satin or velvet, a gold or silver 
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tliread is nin lound the outline of the pattern, defining it, and 
giving a uniform tone to the whole surface of the texture. Gold 
is generally laid on purple, oi in the lighter kincobs on pink or red. 
An ornament on a gold ground is generally worked round with a 
daik thread to soften the glister of the gold. In caipcts, however 
gay in color, a low tone is secured by a general black outline of 
the details. All violent contrasts are avoided. The lichest 
colors are used, but are so arranged as to produce the elFcct of 
a neutral bloom, which tones down every detail almost to the 
softness and transparency of atmosphere. The gold-broidered 
snuff-colored Cashmere shawl in the collection of the Prince of 
Wales presents this ethereal appearance. Light matenals are 
lightly colored and ornamented, heavier more richly, and, in the 
case of apparel, both the coloring and the ornaments are adapted 
to the effect wliich the fabric will produce when worn and in 
motion. It is only through generations of patient practice that 
men attain to the mystery of such subtleties. It is difficult to 
analyse the secret of the harmonious bloom of Indian textures, 
even with the aid of Chevreurs prismatic scale. When large 
ornanaents aie used, they ore filled up with the most exquisite 
details, as in the cone patterns on Cashmere shawls. Tlie vice 
of Indian decoration is its tendency to run riot, as in Indian 
arms, but Indian textile fabrics, at least, are singularly free from 
it, and particularly the carpets. They are threatened, as has 
been shewn, by quite another danger. 



Pottery, 

Truest to nature, in the directness and simplicity of its forms, 
and their adaptation to use, and purest in art, of all its homely 
and sumptuaiy handicrafts is the pottciy of India j the unglazed 
rude eaithenwarc, red, brown, yellow, or grey, made in every 
village, and the historical glazed earthenwaie of Maduia, Sindh, 
and the Panjab. 

Unglazed pottery is made everywhere in India, and has been 
from before the time of Manu : and the fonns of it shewn on 
ancient Buddhist and Hindu sculptures, and the ancient Bud- 
dhist paintings of Ajaiila, are identical with those still eveiywhere 
thrown from the village handwheels. In the sculptures of 
Bhuvaneswar the fonn of the halasa^ or water jug, is treated 
with great taste as an architectural decoration, especially in its 
use as an elegant finial to the temple lowers. In the same 
sculptures is seen the form of another water vessel, identical 
with the or nectar bottle, sold in the bazaars of Bengal, 

It is impossible to attempt any enumeration of the places 
where unglazed pottery is made, for its manufacture is literally 
universal, and extended over the whole and to every part of India. 
Mr. Baden Powell, however, cites the following places in the 
Panjab as worthy of special mention for their unglazed earthen- 
ware ; Amritsar, Cashmere, Dera Gbazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Gugranwalla, Hazara, Sushiarpur, Jhelam, Kangra, Kohat, 
Lahore, Ludhiana, Montgomery, Rawulpindi, and Shahpur. In 
Bengal the village pottery of Sawan in Patna, of Bardwan, of 
Ferozepur in Dacca, and Dinajpur in Rajshahye are notedj and in 
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Bombay that of Ahmcdabad in Gujarat; and of Khanpur in the 
collccLorale of Belgauin. 

The princiiial varieties of Indian fancy pottoiy made pui- 
posely for expoitalion are the red cai then ware potleiy of 
Travancore and Hyderabad in the Deccan, the red gla/od 
pottery of Dinapui', the black and silvery pottery of Azimghar 
in the North-Webtein Provinces, and Sunujgunah in Bengal 
[Bhagalpur], and imitation bidri of Patna and Surat in Gujarat, the 
painted pottery of Kota in Rajputana, the gilt pottery of Aruroha 
also in Rajputana, the glazed and unglazcd pierced pottery of 
Madura, and the glazed pottery of Sindh and the Panjab, In 
all these varieties of Indian pottery an artistic effect is consciously 
sought to be produced. 

Tire Azimghar pottery, like most of the art-work of the Be- 
nares district, and eastward, is generally feeble and rickety in form, 
and insipid and meretricious in decoration, defects to which its fine 
black color, obtained by baking it with mustard oilseed cake, 
gives the gr'ealer prominence. The only tolerable example of it 
I have ever seen is the water-jug in the India Museiun, which 
attracts, and in a way pleases, because of the strangeness of look 
given to it by the pair of liorn-like handles. The silvery orna- 
mentation is done by etchmg the pattern, after baking, on the 
surface, and rubbing into it an amalgam of mercury and tin; 
thus producing the characteristic mawkish and forbidding effect, 
which, however, the unsophisticated potter of Azimghar does not 
attempt to mystify by calling it by any of those artful, advertising 

cries ” wherCwith so much ado about nothing is sometimes made 
ia En^h high art galleries. Very different is the glazed pottery 
of Sindh and the Ponjab. The charms of this pottery axe the 
simplicity of its shapes, the spontaneity, directness, and propriety 
of its ornamentation, and the beauty, of its coloring. The first 
thing to be desired in pottery is beauty of form, that perfect 
^mmetty and purity of form, which is 

When d, adcm^d'tke most..” < ' m 
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When we get it, wc clcsue nothing moie for the satisfaction of 
the eye. liul foi household iWiC potteiy must gcnoially be glazed, 
and neither glazing noi coloiing need detiacl fiom its dignity or 
comeliness, while they often enhance the delicacy of suiflice 
neccs&aiy for the comi)lete exposition of gracefulness of configu- 
nation. If any ouiamentation is applied, it must be skilfully 
subordinated to the foim to which it is supeiaddcd, so as not in 
any way to divert attention from it. Nothing can be in worse 
taste, nor, in an sesthctic sense, more wasteful, Ilian to hide a 
lovely form under an excess of foreign ornament. It is really no 
less so to obscure it by producing the effect of birds and flowers 
floating about it, as is unintentionally done in so much English 
pottery, painted in perspective and with shadow; 01 by wilfully 
producing the illusion of a form dissimilar to the real form orna- 
mented, as in Japanese pottery, in which the attempt is often 
deliberately made to distract the eye by the most violent optical 
surprises and deceits. On the other hand, in the best Indian 
pottery, wc always fmd the reverent subjection of color and 
ornatnenlation to form, and it is in attainuig this result that the 
Indian potter has shewn the true artistic feeling and skill of all 
Indian workmastevs in his handiwork. The con-clatiorr of his 
forms, colors, and details of ornamentation is perfect, and with-* 
out seeming premeditation, as if his work were radicr a creation 
of nature than of art ; and this is recognised, even in the most 
homely objects, os the highest achievement of artifice. The 
great sea*et of his mastery is the almost intuitive habit of the 
natives of India of representing natural objects in decoration in 
a strictly conventional manner ; that is to say, symmetrically, and 
without shadow. In this way the outline of the form ornamented 
is never broken, The decoration is kept in subordination to the 
fonn also by the monotonous repetition of the design applied to 
it, or by the simple alleration of two or, at the most, three 
designs. Also, never more than two or athree colora are used, 
and when three colors are used, as a rule, two of them are 
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merely lighter and darker shades of the biinic color. IL is thus 
that the Indian potter inainLcains inviolate the inlegiily of form 
and harmony of coloring, and the pci feet unity of pin pose and 
homogeneity of effect of all his work. The mystery of his con- 
summate woik is a dead tiadition now : he undctslands only the 
application of its process \ but not the less must it have been 
inspired in its oiigin by the subtlest interpictation of natme. 
The potter^s art is of the highest antiquity in India, and the un^ 
gkiced water vessels, made in every Hindu village, are still thrown 
from the wheel in the same antique forms represented on the 
ancient Buddlnstic sculptures and paintings. Some of this piimi- 
live pottery is identical in character with the painted vases found 
in the tombs of Etruria, dating from about b.c. iooo, I do not 
suggest any connexion between them;, it is only inteiesling to 
find that pottery is still made all over India, for daily use, which 
is in reality older than the oldest remains wc possess of the 
ceramic art of ancient Greece and Italy. None of the fancy 
pottery made in India is equal in beauty of form to this primitive 
village pottery ; *and most of it is uttcily insignificant and worth- 
less. The only exception is the glazed poltexy of Madura, and 
of Sindh and the Panjab, which alone of the fancy vaiietics con 
be^ classed as art pottery, and as such is of the highest excellence. 

The Madura pottery [Plate 76] is in the form geneially of 
water bottles, with a glpbular bowl aird long upright neck} the 
bowl being geneially pierced so as to circulate the air round an 
inner porous bowl. The outer bowl and neck axe rudely fretted 
all over by notches in the clay, and are glazed either dark green 
or a rich golden brown. 

The glazed pottery of Sindh [Plates 70-75] is made principally 
at Hal% Hyderabad, Tatta, and Jerruck, and that of the Panjab at 
Lahore^ Multan, Jang, Delhi, and elsewhere.^ The chief places 
for the naaiiufacture of encaustic tiles are at Bulri and Saidpur in 

1 The known tome byname are Jumu, son of Osman the 
Potter, Karachi ^ Mahommed Azim, the Pathan, Karachi} Messrs. Mur, 
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gy . It is said that tlie invasion and conquest of China by 
eft Jz Khan, 1212, was the event that made known to the icst of 
jV L and Europe the art of glazing earthemvare ; but, in fact, the 
? - acens from the first used glazed tiles for covering walls, and 
fs, and pavements, and of course with a view to decorative 
ji jcl. The use of these tiles had come down to them in an 
broken tradition from the times of the “Temple of Seven 

I p a ■ 

acres,** or Birs-i-Nimrud, at Borsippa, near Babylon, of the 
tnplc of Saltkara in Eg3q)t, and of the eaily trade between 
hina and Egypt, and China and Oman, and the valley of the 
/giis and Euphrates. Diodorus, describing [after Ctesias] the 
j:cular wall' of the royal palace at Babylon, says : “ The whole 
'Citrayed a royal hunting scene, beautified with divers coloied 
nns of men and beasts, baked in the clay, and much like unto 
lure .... There was Simiramis, killing a tiger, and by her 
j her husband Ninus, piercing his spear through a lion.** 
jiared tiles had, howcvci, fallen into compaiative disuse before 
be rise of the Saracens, and it was undoubtedly the conquests 
Chingiz Khan, a.d, 1206-1227, which extended their general 
use throughout the nations of Islam. The glazed pottery of the 
Panjab and Sindh probably dates from this period, and, as we 
shall presently see, was directly influenced by the traditions sur- 
viving in Persia of the ancient civilisations of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, It is found in the shape of drinking cups, and water botdes 
[cf. pot and Latin ^oto, I drink], jars, bowls, plates, and dishes of all 
ihapes and sizes, and of tiles, pinnacles for the tops of domes, 
pierced windows, and other architectural accessories. In form, 
the bowls, and jars, and vases may be classified as egg-shaped, 
turband, melon, and onion-shaped, in the latter the point rising 
and widening out gracefully into the neck of the vase. They are 
glazed in turquoise, of the most perfect transparency, or in a 

Mahommecl, and Kadmil, Hyderabad ; Rutlu Wuleed Minghu, Hyderabad ; 
and Peranu, son of Jumu, Tatto. Mr. Kipling sends me the name of 
Mahommed Hashim at MulUn. * 


X 
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rich dark purple, or dark green, or golden brown, Sometini 
they ai*c diapered all over by the method, with 

conventional flower, the sm/i/r) or lotus, of a lighter color thu. 
the ground. Generally they are ornamenlod with the univcisal 
knop and flower pattern, in compartments formed all round the 
bowl, by spaces alternately left imcolored and glared in 
color. Sometimes a wreath of the knop and flower pattern 
is simply painted round the bowl on a white ground [Plate 72]. 

Mr. Drury Forlnum, in his report on the pottery at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1871, observes of the Sindh pottery: 
‘‘ The turquoise blue painted on a paste beneath a glaze, which 
might have been unearthed in Egypt or Phoenicia — a small bottle 
painted in blue or white — is of the same blood and bone as the 
ancient wares of Thebes . . , . But the tiles are very important. 
.... They are in general character similar to, although not so^ 
carefully made as, the Oriental tiles known as Persian, whicll^ 
adorn the old mosques of Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and Persia . . . , 
I’he colours used upon them are rich copper green, a golden 
brown, and dark and turquoise blue .... The mitiiptary, the 
artist, and the manufacturer will do well to study these waives. 
As in their silk and woollen fabrics, their metal work and other 
manufactures, an inherent feeling for and a power of producing 
harmony in the distribution of color and in surface decoration 
exists among the Orientals, which we should study to imitate, if 
not to copy. It is not for Europeans to establish schools of art, 
in a country the productions of whose remote districts arc a 
school of art in themselves, far more capable of teaching Ilian 
of being taught.^* 

It is a rare pleasure to the eye to see in the polished comer 
of a native room one of these large turquoise blue sweetmeat 
jars on a fine Kirmah rug of minimum red ground, splashed with 
dark blue and yellow. But the sight of wonder is, when travel- 
ling^ over the plhJns of Persia 6r India, suddenly to come upon 
an encaustic-tiled mosquei It is colored all over in yellow, 
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green, blue, and other hues ; and as a distant view of it is 
caught at sunrise, its stately domes and glittering minai*ets seem 
made of purest gold, like glass, enamelled In azure and green, 
a fairy-like appaiition of inexpressible grace and the most 
enchanting splendor. 

In giving the following receipts of the different preparations 
used in enamelling Sindh and Panjab pottery, it is as well to 
say that they axe of little practical value out of those countries. 
It will be noted that a great deal is thought, by the native 
manufacturers, to depend on the particular wood, or other fuel 
used, in the baking, whicli, if it really influences the result, makes 
all attempts at imitating local varieties of Indian pottery futile. 

In the glazing and coloring two preparations are of essential 
importance, namely kanch^ litcially glass, and sikka^ oxides of 
lead. In the Panjab the two kinds of kanch used are distin- 
guished as Angf^ezi kancM^ “ English glaze,” and dm-kanchi^ 
“ country glaze,” 

Angrezi kanchi is made of sang 4 -^afed^ a white quorfczose rock 
25 parts; sajj% or pure soda, 6 parts; sohaga teiia, or pure borax, 
3 parts ; and nausadar or sal ammoniac, i part. Each ingredient 
is finely powdered and sifted, mbced with a little water, and made 
up into white balls of the size of an orange. These are rod- 
heated, and after cooling again, ground down and sifted. Then 
the material is put into a furnace until it melts, when dean-picked 
shord kalmi, or saltpetre, is stirred in. A foam appears on the 
surface, which is skimmed oft and set aside for use. The desi-' 
kanchi is similarly made, of quartzose rock and soda, or quaxtzose 
rock and borax, or siliceous sand and soda. A point is made of 
firing the furnace in which the kanch is melted with klkar^ karir^ 
or Capfans wood. 

Four sikka^ or oxides of lead, are known, namely, sikka safed^ 
white oxide, the basis of most of the blues, greens, and greys 
used ; sikka zard^ the basis of the yellows ; sikka sharhaU^ litharge ; 
and dkka lal^ red oxide. 
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Sikka safed is made by reducing the lead with half its ^Ycight 
of tin 3 sikka zard by reducing the lead with a quarter of its 
weight of tin 3 sikka sharbati by reducing with zinc instead of 
tin 3 and sikka lal in the same way, oxidising the lead until red. 
The furnace is always heated in preparing these oxides with jhand^ 
or Prosopis wood. The while glaze is made with one part of 
kanch and one part sikka safed [white oxide] well gi'ound, sifted, 
and mixed, put into the kanch furnace, and stirred with a ladle. 
When melted, borax in the proportion of two chiUaks to the ser 
[i chiUdk - ser ; i ser ~ zf lbs. avoirdupois] is added If the 
mixture blackens, a small quantity of shorn kalmi^ or saltpetre, 
is thrown in. When all is ready, the mixture is tlirown into cold 
water, which splits it into splinters, which are collected and kept 
for use. All the blues are prepared by mixing either copjoer or 
manganese, or cobalt, in various proportions with the above white 
glaze. The glaze and coloring matter arc ground together to an 
impalpable powder ready for apijlicalion to the vessel. 

The following are the blue colors used : — 

1, turquoise blue i ser of glaze, and i chilLak of 

ehhiliatnba^ or calcined copper. 

pale turquoise i ser of glaze, and of calciucd 

copper, 

3, MVa, indigo blue .I. I ser of glaze, and 4 chitlaks of reta^ 

or zafltc (cobalt), 

4. Asfnani, sky blue i ser of gUze, and 1]^ cMttak of 

zafite. 

5, Ilalka^aUf pale sky blue I ser of glaze, and i chittak of zafTre. 

6. Rasnif pink or lilac 1 ser of glaze, and i chittak of anjani, 

or oxide of manganese. 

7« Sasnif violet..., 1' ser of glaze, and if chittak of mixed 

manganese and zadre. 

8. UdOf purple or puce I ser of glaze, and 2 cHltak of man- 

ganese. 

9. i ser of glaze, and xf chittak of mixed 

manganese and zai&e. 

The rita or zaffre is the black oxide of cobalt found all over 
Central and Southern India, 'which has been roasted and powdered^ 
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mixed with a little powdered flint. Another mode of preparing 
the nilay or indigo blue glaze, for use by itself, is to take : 


Po\\deicd flinl 4 parts. 

Borax 24 ,, 

Red oxide of lead 12 ,, 

White quartzoac rock 7 ,, 

Soda 5 „ 

Zinc ^ g| 

Zanfre S „ 


All are burnt together in the /ianc^ furnace as before described, 

The yellow glaze used as the basis of the greens is made of 
stkka zardj white oxide i ser, and san^ safedy a white quartzose 
rock, or millstone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittaks, to 
which, wdien fused, i chittak of borax is added. 

The green colors produced are : — 

1. Za/fmidi, deep green 1 scr of glaze, and 3 chittaks of c/M 

tarnha^ or calcined copper. 

2. Sahz^ full green i ser of glaze, and r cbittolc of 

copper, 

3. PkidkU or Pistachio (bright) green i seii of glaze, and ij chittak of 

copper. 

4. D/ianlf or Paddy (young sheets of 

rice), green i ser of glaze, and ^ chittak of 

copper. 

Another green is produced by burning one ser of copper filings 
with fiimak shor^ or sulphate of soda. 

The colors, after being reduced to powder, are painted on 
with gum, or gluten. The vessel to receive them is first carefully 
smoothed over and cleaned) and, as the pottery clay is red 
when burnt, it Is next painted all over with a soapy, whitish 
engobe — prepared with white clay and borax and Acacia and 
Conocarfus gums — called kharya muiti The powdered colors are 
ground up with a mixture or nhliasta^ or gluten and water, called 
mawa untE the proper consistence^is obtabed, when they are 
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painted on with a bnifth. The vessels arc then carefully diicd 
and baked in a furnace heated with hcr^ or Zhyfihiis^ or, in 
some cases, Cct^pcrls wood. The ornaincnlal designs are either 
painted on off-hand, or a pattern is pricked out on paper, which 
is laid on the vessel and dusted with the powdered color along 
the prickings, thus giving a dotted outline of the design, which 
enables the poller to paint it in with all the greater freedom 
and dash. It is the vigorous drawing, and free, impulsive 
painting of this pottery which are among its attractions. The 
rapidity and accuracy of the whole opeiation is a constant temp- 
tation to the inexperienced bystander to try a hand at it himself. 
You feel the same temptation in looking on at any native artificer 
at his work His artifice appears to be so easy, and his tools are 
BO simple, (hat you think you could do all he is doing quite as 
well yourself. You sit down and try. You fail, but will not be 
beaten, and practise at it for days with all your English energy, 
and then at last comprehend that the patient Hindu handi- 
craftsman's dexterity is a second nature, developed from father to 
son, working for generations at the same processes and manipu- 
lations. The great skill ef the Indian village potter may be 
judged also from the size of the vessels he sometimes throws 
from his wheel, and afterwards succeeds in baking. At Ahme** 
dabad and Baroda, and throughout the fertile pulse and ccrcal- 
growbg plains of Gujarat, earthen jars, for storing grain, aie 
baked, often five feet high ; and on lire banks of the Dol Samu- 
dra, in the Dacca division of the Bengal Presidency, immense 
earthen jars are made of neai'ly a ton in cubic capacity. The clay 
figures of Karttikeya, the Indian Mars, made for his annual festival 
by the potters of Bengal, are often twenty-seven feet in height. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is of the simplest and rudest kind. 
It is a horizontal fly-wheel, two or three feet in diameter, loaded 
heavily with day around the rim, and put in motion by the hand ; 
knd onto set spinning, it revolves for five or seven minutes with a 
steady and trfie ihotiod, Tfie clay to be moulded is 
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hecapcd on the centre of the wheel, and the potter squats down on 
the ground before it. A few vigorous turns and away spins the 
wheel, lound and lound, and still and silent as a “ sleeping” top, 
while at once the shapeless heap of clay begins to grow under the 
potter’s hand into all sorts of faultless forms of archaic fictile art, 
whidi are carried off to be dried and baked as fast as they are 
thrown from the wheel. Any polishing is done by rubbing the 
baked jars and pots with a pebble. There is an immense demand 
for these water-jars, cooking-pots, and earthen frying-pans and 
dishes. The Hindus have a religious prejudice against using an 
earthen vessel twice, and generally it is broken after the first 
pollution, and hence the demand for common earthenware in all 
Hindu families. There is an immense demand also for painted 
clay idols, which also are thrown away every day after being 
worshipped \ and thus the potter, in virtue of his calling, is an 
hereditary officer in every Indian village. In the Dakhan, the 
potter’s field is just outside the village. Near tlie wheel is a heap 
of clay, and before it rise two or thme stacks of pots and pans, 
wliilc the verandah of his hut is filled with the smaller ware.s and 
pamted images of the gods and epic heroes of the Rayamana and 
Mahabharata. He has to supply the entire village community 
with pitchers and cooking ]>ans, and jars for storing grain 
and spices and salt, and to furnish travellers willi any of 
these vessels they may rcquii*e. Also, when tlic new corn 
begins to sprout, he has to take a water-jar to each field 
for the use of those engaged in watching the crop. But 
he is allowed to make brides and tiles also, and for these 
he is paid, exclusively of his fees, which amount to between 
4/. and 54 a year. ALtogetlier be earns between io 4 and 
12/. a year, and is passing rich with it He enjoys, beside, 
the dignity of certain ceremonial and honorific offices. He bangs 
the big drum, and chants the hymns in honour of Jamiy an incar- 
nation of the great goddess Bhavaniy at marriages j and at the 
dmroy or village harvest home festivals, he prepares the larhat 
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or mutton slew. He is, in truth, one of the most useful and 
respected mcmbeis of the community, and in the hapi^y reli- 
gious organisation of Hindu village life theic is no man happier 
than the hereditary potter, oi kumhar. 

We cannot oveilook this serenity and dignity of his life if 
we would rightly understand the Indian handicraftsman's work. 
He knows nothing of the desperate struggle for existence which 
oppresses the life and crushes the very soul out of the English 
woiking man. He has his assured place, inherited from father 
to son for a bundled generations, in the national church and slate 
organisation ; while nature provides him with everything to his 
hand, but the little food and less clothing he needs, and the 
simple tools of the trade. The English working man must 
provide for house rent, coals, furniture, warm clothing, animal 
food, and spirits, and for the education of his children before he 
can give a mind free from family anxieties to his work. But 
the sun is the Indian workman's co-operative landlord, coal 
merchant, upholsterer, tailor, publican, and butcher; the head 
partner, from whom he gets almost everything he wants, and free 
of all cost but his labor contribution towards the trades union 
village corporation of which he is an indispensable and essential 
member. This at once relieves him from an incalculable dead 
weight of cares, and enables him to give to his work, which is also 
a religious ftmetion, that contentment of mind and leisure, and 
pride and pleasure in it for its own sake, which are essential to all 
artistic excellence. 

The cause of all his comfort, of his hereditary skill, and of 
the religious constitution under which his marvellous craftsman- 
ship has been perfected is the system of landed tenure which has 
prevailed in India, and stereotyped the social condition and 
civilisalion of the country ^from the time of the Code of Manu. 
The Indian r^iwari tenure, or system of peasant proprietorship, 
115 first and most simply described in the Bible, in chapter xlvii 

Generis. In the seven «years of plenty in Egypt, Joseph 
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gathered the fifth part of all the grain giown in those plenteous 
ycais, and laid it up in the cities; and when the famine came, in 
the first year he gathcicd into Pharaoh’s ticasuiy all the money in 
tlie land of EgyiH and in the land of Canaan for the com which 
he sold to the staivhig people, and when their money foiled, all 
tlieir cattle ; and in the second year, when their money was spent, 
and their herds gone, he took fiom them all their lands, and even 
bought themselves into slaveiy, and fed them with bread for their 
land and the service of their bodies for that year. Thus the 
whole land of Egypt became the property of king Phaiaob, and 
all the gold and silver of the people beside, and when only their 
bodies were left befoie him, they were sold in bondage to the 
king. And having swept away the ancient freehold proiDiietors of 
Egypt, Joseph made a new distiibution of the land among the 
husbandmen, icquiring them to pay in return one-fifth part of their 
crops as rent or tax into the king’s treasury. This is the regular 
ryofwari tenure, with a very moderate assessment; for whereas 
in most Asiatic counties the assessment generally amounts to 
onc-h£df the crop, Josqih exacted only one-fifth; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that me children of Israel, who dwelt 
in the land of Goshen, and had in possession the best of the land 
therein, prospered and multiplied exceedingly. The temple en- 
dowments, the lands of the priests, Joseph did not touch This 
is a peculiarly interesting chapter for Anglo-Indians. In the end, 
only the legends of human pathos survive in history, and Joseph 
is popularly known chiefly in connexion with the story; of his 
evil treatment by his brethren, and his touching requital of tenfold 
goodness into their bosoms. He was really the astute and far- 
sighted author of one of the greatest and most successful agrarian 
revolutions on record, beside which the revenue reforms of Todar 
Mai, under Akbar, and the Cornwallis [Permanent] Settlement ” 
of 1793, and the revenue survey of the North-Western Provinces, 
by P-obert Bixd, in 1824, shrink into insignifiicance. The system 
of peasant proprietorship may poswbly contribute indirectly to 
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letatd the advanccmenl of a countiy, even where it does not 
conduce directly to the pctiifaction of its civilisation, as in India. 
Under it the Hindu lyot has become so stiongly attached, by the 
most sacied and deeply rooted ties, to the soil that, rather than 
relinquish liis hold on it, he will burden himself and lus heiis 
with debt for generations; and gradually, under the Hindu 
practice of inheritance, the holdings become so minutely sub- 
divided, and overburdened by mortgages, that extended cultivation 
and high farming are made almost impossible. Notwithstanding the 
superior education of the Scotch peasantry, and the livelong example 
of the benefits of high farming all around them, it is only in the last 
few years that the “poitioners” of the Lolhians and the Merse 
have learned to combine together to work their “ common lands ” 
by the steam plough. At tliis rate the village communities of the 
Dakhan may be expected to postpone the scientific cultivation of 
the limitless arable soil of India to the Greek Kalends. It is a 
notable fact that while machinery should have been so readily 
applied in India to the pioduction of textile and other manufac- 
tures, in which its use is injurious, its introduction in agiiciilliiral 
operations, in which it would so incalculably benefit the people, 
has been found impossible. It is quite impossible under the land 
system of the country at piesenf. I remember a steam plough 
being introduced with great klai into tlie Bombay Presidency. It 
was led in procession into the field, wreathed in rose& and all of 
us who went to see it were wreathed with roses, and sprinkled 
with aUar. But it was found impossible, utterly, to make any use 
of it. It was intioduced into a fixed crysullised sacro-economic 
system in which it had no place, unless as a new divinity, and a 
new divinity and an idol it was made. It was put away into the 
village temple, and there, after a time, its great steel share was 
bedaubed and worshipped as a god. As a mere question of 
accounts, there tan be no doubt of the solvency of India ; but, 
owing to the r^tricted imperfect oultivation^of its soil, it 
of STipporirngtli^ gneat cost of gqpd government in 
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modem limes with the elastidly and buoyancy which would at 
once rc&uU from the piopci development of its leally inexhaustible 
agiicuUuial lesouices. I’hc coimtiy grows lich too slowly, and 
the demands of a bcicntific government increase on it too rapidly, 
and the reason of it undoubtedly consists in the Indian form of 
peasant inoprietoisliip. Then again, under this system, as it has 
been elaborated in India, there is a great loss of personal and 
national eneigy. The whole community is piovided for^ every 
man in it has his oidcied i)lace and provision. There is no 
stimulus to individual exeition, and the mass of the people are 
only too well contented to go on for ever in the same old- 
fashioned conseivative ways as their fathers from time immemorial 
before them. In England the law of piimogenitiire, while so 
hard on younger sons, by throwing them on their own resources, 
to provide for themselves in tlie free professions, and in commerce 
and the colonies, has had the most beneficial influence on the 
energy of the race, and the growth of the wealth and political 
liberties and power of tlie country during the last two hundred 
years, Piimogeniture, also, has given England a higUy cultivated 
and powerful governing class : and every paii&li in the country 
has its ** King in Israel.” All this may be conceded, and even 
the dcsiiablcness, in the last far-off result, of a change in the old 
order of village life in India, to something newer and more 
modern. It is only to be hoped that the inevitable revolution 
will be left alone to the tranquil operation of time, and of the 
economic causes by which tlie country is being gradually affected 
through its connexion with England,^ Perhaps the first forward 
* Virgil’s maxim in the Georgies fu 412] has become famous s 
Landato ingentla Tura, 

E:dguaxn Lblito.” , 

JPliny, who aUudes to these lines with approval, ascribes, indeed, the luin of 
Italy to large estates. While propiletors weie restricted by law to small 
holdings, and themselves culUvated their own farms, tbeie was an abundancQ 
of provisions \Athout the importation of glain, and the Republic could always 
command the services of a bold peasantiy,* their country’s pnde. But m after 
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step in the new depatture will be taken by the much abused 
village soukar^ or banker. The lyof^ the pet lamb fatted up for the 
revenue commissioner's knife, is protected by the paternal Govern- 
ment against all others having a claim on his fleece.^ The Govern- 

ages, when the propeily in tlie soil became engiossed by a few, and their ovei*- 
grown estates were worked by slaves, Rome was forced to depend on other 
countries, both for food and to recruit her armies. — “Modum agri in primis 
servandum antictul putavere. Quippe ita censebant, satius esse minus serere, 
et melius aroie. Qua in sententia el Virgilium fuisse video, Verumque con- 
fitentibus latifundia perdidere Italiam : jam vero el provincias. Sex domini 
sernhsem Africffi possidebanl, cum interfecit eos Nero princeps.” — Lib, xviii 
cap. vi. The whole of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of this book 
are of remaikable inleiest to readers of Indian experience. Compare also 
Thirlu all’s Greece, ii 345 Diodorus i 79 ; and HutareVs Solon and Ctesar. 
Greece and Italy wonderfully explain India, while a knowledge of India 
enables us to quicken the pages of Greek and Roman history with vivid life. 
At every turn in the MaraUia country, in the hilly mawuU, tlie wayfarer comes 
on the bed of some mountain stream tufted all along its banks, and all over 
the little green eyots lying amid its waste of pebbles, with mixed tamarisk and 
sweet-acenled oleander, which cany the beholder back at once to the IJissus 
and wooded slopes of Mount IlymelLua. The lovely blushing oleanders arc 
always found to shade some pure clear pool Icfl. by the river in its summer 
flood, at which the gentle maidens and comely matrons of the neighboutiiig 
village are filling their water jars, fonning 

“ , . . a gioup thaL*& quite antique, 

Draped lightly, loving, natural, and Greek” j 

as in the painting, on the Rogers Vase, of the women of Athens, filling their 
pitchers at the fair flowing fountains of Calluihoe. 

^ The outcry against the village usurer is as ancient as the settlement of the 
land in the Rost. The fifth chapter of Nchemiah might be read os an extract from 
the Report of the Deccan Ryots Commission; and Nehemiah, in his paternal 
interposition between the Jewish cultivators and the Jewish usurers, is seen to 
have been actuated by exactly the same spirit a& an Indian Civilian, Tin ning to 
the usurers, he addressed them : *‘Itis notgoodthatyedo, , . . I likewise, and 
my brethren, and my servants [the Revenue Commissioner and Collectors and 
their Asdstants], might exact of them [the ryots] money and com ; I pray you, 
let us leave oiT this usury. Restore, I pray you, to them, even this day, their 
lands, their vineyards, their olive-yards, and their houses, also the hundredth part 
of the money, and of the com, the ttine, and the oil, that ye exact of them* 
Then said th^, We will restore thean, and will require nothing of them ^ so 
Will we do as thou sayest. Then I called the priests, and'tookonoathof 
lihat they should do according to this promise. Also I Shook my Up, 
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mcnt has only mercilessly to leave him alone \Yith his secular 
enemy, the Wikat\ and the village fields would iDrobably soon 
pass from the poor peasant proprietor to the rich banker, and, 
held in fee simple, might at last be cultivated with the fullest 
advantage to the landlord and the State. Of course, under such 
a system of unrestricted competition for the soil the communal 
villages would disappear. The ryottvari tenure is very like free- 
hold, but as it, in benevolence to the ryot, allows him to retain 
his lands as long as he pays the assessment on them, although he 
may never cultivate them, it so far restricts the transfer and proper 
cultivation of the land, Also, among an ignorant peasant popula- 
tion, the periodical revision of the assessment, paternally devised 
in the ryot’s own interest, only serves to make him uncertain of 
the fixity of his tenure, and thus to restrict the improvement of his 
property. Even the annual settlement, which is not made to 
reassess the land, but to determine the amount of remission to be 
made for bad crops, and fields not cullivaled, leads to the same 
result, and to unsettlemenl of mind and ill-will toward die 
Governments The ryot schemes through all the year, even 
against his own best interest, to swell the remissions as much as 
possible, and is never quite satisfied with the amount actually 
allowed him. The whole of this indictment against the ryotwan 
tenure, prevailing over the greater part of India, may be con- 
ceded, but we owe to it the conservation through every political 
change of the ])rimitive aits of India, and when it becomes dis- 
organised and perishes, they too will sink and pass away for ever. 
Popular art cannot exist in the face of the stark competition ever 
fomented by the development of external commerce in all things. 


and said, So God shake out every man from his house, and from his labouTy 
that peiformeth not this promise, even thus be he ehaken out, and emptied. 
And all the congregation said Amen, and praised the Lord.*^ — Nehemiah 
“v. 9-13, Nehemiah acted, indeed, on tlie ruling idea of the Indian Gvilians- 
that there should he no one heHeen itie Government and the ryots who 
cultivated the land, and paid the assessment thereon. 
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including the possession of the soil, to which competition some 
theoiists would sacrifice even national existence. We have already 
seen this in England. In the fifteenth centuiy that agraiiau 3 evo- 
lution began in this country which, in the end, accumulated 
the natioiral lands in the hands of comparatively fcAV proprietors. 
It was then that the old rural townships began to fail in the com- 
petition with the foreign importations drawn to London ; and 
more and more extended pasture fexming became necessary 
to supply the wool, woollen fabrics, skin, hides, leather, and 
cheese for exportation to tire Continent. Under the growing 
pressure of competition for the land, Henry VIII was tempted 
to the suppression of the monasteries, and the secularisation of 
their property led gradually to the general extinction of the old 
rural communities, in whose existence was now involved the whole 
tradition of democratic culture and the continuity of popular 
progress in England. Still one-third of the country was held in 
copyhold at the beginning of the seventeenth century. But just 
then began our great commerce lomid the Cape of Good Hope 
with India, and the investment of the fortunes made in it in land ; 
and thus at length the self-dependent peasant irroprietors were 
everywhere swept away, and with them the last refuge of the 
popular arts in England. There can in fact bo no popular ails 
without popular tradilrons, and traditionary arts can arise only 
among a people whose socral and municipal institutions are based 
in perpetuity on a democratic organisation of their inherent right 
and property in the national soil, such as is secured to the 
people of India by the ryoUmri tenure. This it is which has 
cieated for them the conditions of society, **80 picturesque in its 
outward aspects, so unaffected and fascinating in its inner life, in 
which the arts of India originated, and on the permanence of 
which their preservation depends. For leagues and leagues round 
the old Maratha cities of Poona and Sattara stretch fields of 
and pulse and oil grains and deep dyeings flowers, the 
verdure of the riels fields following the courses of the 
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iriiguous nullahs like a green thicatl Tvrought in gold; and 
rich orchards, and high gioves of mango mark the sites of the 
villages hidden in their shade. Glad with the davm the men come 
foilh to their work, and glad in their woik they stand all through 
the noontide, singing at the well or shouting as they reap and 
plough ; and when the stillness and the dew of evening fall upon 
the land like the blessing and the peace of God, the merry-hearted 
men gatlier with their cattle, in long winding lines, to their 
villages again. Slowly, over all the wide champaign, the black 
lines sluink and disappear into the lengthening shadows of the 
mango-trees, and the day is closed in night. Thus day follows 
day, and the year is crowned with gladness. It is in the contempla- 
tion of such scenes as these that the Englishman in India drinks 
deep of the bliss of knowing others blest. Do they not tiuly 
lealise that life of contentment in moderation which is the 
favorite theme of Horace ? Hero is no 

** Indigent starveling among mighty heaps. 

The accumulation of immoderate wealth is impossible, 

** Yet fat aloof is iiksome povcity.” 

And are not these the conditions under which popular art and 
song have everywhere sprung, and which arc everywhere found 
essential to the preservation of their pristine purity? To the 
Indian land and village system we altogether owe the hereditaiy 
cunning of the Hindu handicraftsman. It has created for him 
simple plenty, and a scheme of democratic life, in which all are 
coordinate parts of one undivided and indivisible whole, the 
provision and respect due to every man in it being enforced 
under the highest religious sanctions, and every calling per- 
petuated from father to son by those cardinal obligations on 

^ I quote Horace in Mr. Thomloifa translation, the attraction of which, for 
those who hav# ceased to be at home dossical Latin, lies in the felicity 
witJi which, while literal, it preserves the gsace and harmony of the original. 
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which the whole hicraichy of Hinduism hinges. India has 
undergone more religious and political revolutions than any other 
country in the world ; but the village communities remain in 
full municipal vigor all over the Peninsula. Scythian, Greek, 
Saracen, Afghan, Mongol, and Maratha have come down fioni 
its mountains, and Portuguese, Dutch, English, French, and Dane 
up out of its seas, and set up their successive dominations in 
the land; but the religious trades union villages have remained 
as little affected by their coming and going as a rock by the lising 
and falling of the tide ; and there, at his daily work, has sal the 
hereditary village potter amid all these shocks and changes, 
steadfast and^ unchangeable for 3,000 years, Macedonian, Mongol, 
Maratha, Portuguese, Dutch, English, French and Dane of no 
moie account to him than the broken potsherds lying round his 
wheel. 

I have gone thus fully into the Indian village potter's 
sunoundings and antecedents because it is only by a chronological 
and historical reduction and a right knowledge of its economical 
conditions that we can get at all profitably at the origin of an 
art. It need not be said how much an intelligent study of the 
influences under which the arts of India have been produced ami 
are sustained will help to a fuller understanding of the origin and 
development of Indo-Euroi>ean art generally. The languages and 
mythologies of the Indo-European nations were never recognised 
to be one, until the key to their unity was found in the sacred 
language and religion of the Hindus, and the scientific investiga- 
tion of Indian art will not fail to lead to profitable, and perhaps 
even surprising, results. 

The enamdled pottery of Sindh and the Panjab is a sumptuary 
and not a village art, and is probably not older than the time of 
Cenghii; Khan. In all the imperial Mogol cities of India where 
it is practised, especially in Lahore and Delhi, the tradition 
is that it was introduced from China, through IJprsia, by the 
Mongols^ through the infiuence of Tamerlane's Chinese 
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wife; audit is slated by independent European authorities that 
the beginnin^r of ornamenting the walls of mosques with colored 
tiles ill India was contemporary with the Mongol conquest of 
Persia. Hut in Persia the ancient ait of glazing earthenware 
had come down in an almost tinbrokcu tradition from the 
period of the greatness of Chaldtca and Assyiia, and the name 
kasi^ by Which tlic ait is known in Persia and India, is probably 
the same Semitic word, kas^ glass, by which it is known in Arabic 
and Hebrew, and carries us back direct to the manufacture of 
glass and enamels, for which “ great Zidon was already famous 
i,Soo years before Christ. The pillar of emerald in the temple 
of Melcarth, at Tyre, which Herodotus describes as shining 
brightly in the night, “can,“ observes Kenrick, “hardly have 
been anything else than a hollow cylinder of green glass, in which, 
as at Gadcs, a lamp burnt perpetually,” The designs used for 
the decoration of this glazed pottery in Sindh* and the Panjab 
also go to prove how much it has been influenced by Persian 
examples, and the Persian tradition of the ancient art of Nineveh 
and Babylon. Tho “ knop and flower ” pattern, which wc all 
know in Greek art as the “ honeysuckle and palinctte ” pattern, 
appears in infiuile variations on cverytliing* 

' The old glazed tiles to be seen in India are always from 
Mahommedan buildings, and they vaiy in style with the period 
to which the buildings on which they are found belong ; from the 
plain turquoise blue tiles of the earlier Pathan period, a.i>. 1193- 
1254, to the elaborately-designed and many-colored tiles of the 
latter part of the great Mogol period, a.d. 1556-1750. Wherc- 
ever also Uie Maliommedans extended their dominion they would 
appear to have developed a local variety in these tiles. The 
India Museum has some remarkable examples of glazed tiles 
from the ruins of Gaur, the old Mahommedan capital of Bengal, 
which was erected into a separate kingdom almost simultaneously 
with Delhi ifeelf. Mahomed Baklqfiar, the conqueror of Bihat*, 
under Katub-ud-din, became, a.i?. i» 03, first king of the dynasty, 
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which luled there until ihe stale was absoibctl into Akbav’s vast 
empire, a.d, is 73 * But the city of Gaur was a famous capital 
of the Hindus long befoie it was taken possession of by the 
Mahommedans. The Sena and BellaU dynasties seem to have le- 
sided there, and no doubt, says Mi. Fei’gusson \IiutQiy of Ifidian 
ArchiUctnre^ pp. 546 , et seq,] adorned it with temples and edifices 
woithy of their fame. Be this as it may, some of the oldest of the 
India Museum Gaur tiles are not of any style of Mahoinmedan 
glazed tiles known elsewhere in India, and have a maikcd Hindu 
character, quite distinct fiom the blue, and diapered, and banded tiles 
which are distinctive of Mahommedan manufacture elsewhere in 
India, before the florid designs of the Mogol period came into 
vogue. It is quite possible therefore that enamelled pottery was 
made in India long anterior to the age of Cenghiz Kliau. It 
would be well to examine any luins about llie Sena cajjibil of 
Nuddea for old tiles to compare with those of Gaur. It is not 
at all improbable that in a country of brick architcctiue like 
Bengal glazed biicks wcic used by the Buddhists and Hindus for 
ages before the Mahommedan conquest. 

The Bombay School of Ait Pottery we owe chiefly to the 
exertions of Mr. George Terry, the entliusinfitic supeiinlendent 
of the school, who has a quick symiialhy with native art. 
He has introduced some of the best potters from Siudh, and 
the work Mr. Terry’s pupils turn out in the yellow glaze in 
Bombay is now with difficulty distinguisliable from the indigenous 
pottery of Sindh. It is only to be identified by its gicatcr finish, 
which is a fault. The School of Aa,t green and blue pottery always 
betrays its origin by some inherent defect in the glaze or clay used. 

Terry has also developed two original varieties of glazed pottery 
at Bombay, the designs in one being adapted with gi*eat know- 
ledge aaid taste from the Ajanta cave paintings, and die popular 
mythological paintings of the Bombay bazaars ; while in the other 
^lihfey are of his, or his pujils* own inspiration, an<J derived from 
lijbif ftnd flower forms, i^xamples of all these varieties of tire 
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Bombay School of Au Potlciy, of the imitation Sindh and the 
Teny waio, have been put together in a scpaiate ease in the India 
Mu&cum. The gla/ed potLoiy which comes from Bombay of 
Sindhian dobignb on Chinese and Jai^ancse jam and 2>ickle pots 
aie a violation of cveiything like artistic and historical consistency 
in ait, and if they are not ignorant pi eductions of the pupils of 
the School of Ait they are a most cruel slander on them. It is 
such eccentricities as these which have led people to doubt the 
utility of establishing English schools of art in India, 

But if it is an unpardonable eiror to darken by the force, and 
teaching of English schools of art, and the competition of Govern- 
ment jails, and other state institutions and depaitmcnts in India, 
the light of ti-adition by which the native artists in gold and silver, 
brass and cojipcr, and jeweby, and in textiles and potteiy, work, 
it is an eciual abuse of the lessons to he taught by such an 
exhibition of the master liandiciads of India as the India Museum 
presents for the manufacturers of Birmingliam, and Manchester, 
and Staffordshire, to set to work to copy oi imitate them. Of 
late years the shop windows of Regent Street and Oxford Street 
have been filled with electrotype reproductions of Burmese, Cash- 
mere, Lucknow, Kutch, and Madras silver and gold work, along 
with Manchester, Coventry, and Paisley imitations of Indian 
chintzes, kimobs^ and shawls, l^orcclain vases and tea services 
may also be seen coveied all over with the Cashmere cone pattern 
copied literally in the gaudiest colors from some Caslunere shavvL 
This is simply to deprave and debase English manufactures 
and English taste. No jieoplc have by nature a truer feeling for 
art than Englishmen and women of all classes, or purer elements 
of a national decoiative style and methods; and the right and 
fruitful use of looking at superb examples of Indian jewelry, 
tapestries, and pottery, is not to make literal counterfeits of them, 
but to kindle the sense of wonder and imagination in ourselves 
to nobler achievements in our owij indigenous industrial arts. 
Art at second hand is already art in its decay ; while nothing 

Y 2 
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serves to maintain its pcicnnial spontaneity and puiity like the 
inspiiation which comes of the contemplation of the best 
examjjles of foieign ait. English maiiufactuieis should visit the 
India Museum, not to slavishly pLigiaiise, but to icceive into 
their breasts a stimulating and elevating influence fiom the light 
and life of a tiaditional ait still fresh and pmc, as at its fiist 
dawning two or three thousand years ago on the banks of the 
ancient Indus, the mystic Saraswati, and sacred Ganges. 



The Knop aw Flower Pattern". 

In tlie Tntroduciion to the Handbook to the British Indian 
Section at the Paris Universal Exhibition oj X878, 1 have briefly 
tiaced the dcvelopmenL of civilisation in the course of the 
Aryan migration bouthwaid into Pcisia and India, and westwaid 
thiough Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spam, Germany, &c, and 
France to the Biitish Isles ; and in the Semetic and other lands 
which the to-and-fro trade between the Arabian and Mediter- 
ranean seas had to cross, in consequence of the interposed 
ob^tiuclion of the Isthmus of Suez, about half way down the 
southern coastline of llie Euro-Asiaq. continent, or htus Ariammu 

It is shewn how this lino of coast and overland intercommuni- 
cation between the East and West Aryas was subject to be 
constantly interrupted by die incursions of Scylhs, Mongols, and 
oUier Tmlcish hoides, but how die ttade by it still went on even 
after the Ottoman Tuiks had established their dominion between 
the Tigris and Euphiates, the Nile, and the Danube, and was 
only discarded on the discoveiy of die ocean way round Africa 
to the East. This was but 400 years ago, and for 3,000 
years before, the load between India and the Mediterranean 
countries had been through the Tigris and Euphiates valley, 
and the valley of the Nile, Fiom the lime of Alexander, and 
through all the lime of the Ptolemies and Selcucidae, and under 
the Roman^ Empire, until Egyj>t, Syiia, and Peisia were 
conquered by the Saxacens, the 4 intercourse between India 
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anti Giecce through Pcisia., As'^yna, Syria, and l^gypL was 
unhioken and intimate. Although iuLeiiuptcd at fust, it again 
revived under the Saiacens, and, under the OLtoniau 'ruikb, was 
finally suspended only after the Poitugucse IiluI obtained 
possession of Oimuz. Even then the Aiincninnq continued, 
as they have to the present day, the local intcicoiuse between 
India and Assyiia and Western Asia; going to India and 
puichasing goods on the spot, and reluming with them to Bandar 
Abbas, Ispahan, Baghdad, Mosul, and Tabii^s. 

This is quite sufficient to account for the remarkable affinity 
between Assyiian and Indian decorative ait, and the fiequent 
identity of their ornamental details; which, in turn, prove Uie 
continuity and intimacy of the commercial intei course between 
India and Assyria. Of course the general affinity between Indian 
and Assyrian art may be in part due to the common Turanian 
substratum, and common Aryan inspii alien of Indian and Assyrian 
civilisation. When the Aiyas made their way through Afghanis- 
tan and Cashmere into the Panjnb, they found the plains of the 
Upper Indus already occupied by a Tuianiau lacc, which they 
indeed easily conqueicd, but wliicli, as the caste legulations of 
the Code of Manu piove, was far superior to themselves in 
industrial civilisation. These aboiigines already woikcd in 
metal and stone, and wove woollen, cotton, and linen stuffs, knew 
how to dye them, and to embclUsh their buildings witlr paintings : 
the descriptions of Megasthenes prove that, even at its highest 
development, Hindu civilisation was more Turanian than Aayan i 
and the pre-Aryan 'Puianian civilisation of India must have been 
similar to the pre-Semitic Turanian civilisation of Babylonia, 
Chaldaaa, and Assyria, and probably preceded it. All tliat is 
ihonstrous in the decorative forms of Indian and Ass3nian art, all 
that is obscene in Indian symbolism, is probably <Jerived from 
Common Turanian sources, anterior to direct commercial inter- 
between India and Assyria. But, when wtT find highly 
, ^fip^ complic^ed InQiah decorative designs identical in 
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form and detail witli As&yiian, we feel sure that the one must 
have been copial fiom the olhei, and indeed thcie can be no 
doubt that the Indian ornamental designs, applied to and derived 
duectly fiom sculptuie, which arc identical with Assyrian, were 
copied from the monuments of Assyria; Egyptian, of course, 
from Egypt. We cannot trust alone to the allusions, references, 
or even descriptions of the Bible, Homer, and the Ramaya- 
na and Mahabarata to identify the ait manufactures of India with 
those of Assyria, Phcenicia, and Egypt; by themselves they 
indicate generic likeness only ; and their specific identity can be 
demonstrated only by a comparison of the actual remains of 
ancient art, and of rts carved and painted representations on 
contemporary monuments. But when this identity has been 
proved from the monuments and other remains, the Bible, 
Homer, lire Ratnayana and Mahabharata, and Pliny are 
invaluable, in that they enable us to complete our information on 
the sure and certain foundation so laid ; and to the picture thus 
composed of die eoiiy civilisation of the world we are justified 
in giving color and motion from the strictly traditional, still 
living, civilisation of India, 

The Bible, and Homer, and the Greek poets generally, are full 
of idyllic scenes from the life of ancient Greece, Syria, and Egypt, 
which are still the commonplaces of tlio daily life of the natives of 
India, who have lived apart from the corruptions of European 
civilisation. There are many passages also directly illustrating the 
handiaafts of the ancients. In Proverbs xxx, attributed to 
Solomon about b,c. 1015-975, we read the praise of a good 
wife ; — She seeketh wool and flax, and wotketh willingly with 
her hands. She is like the merchant’s ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. She riseth up while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat [bread] to her household. * * * She considereth a field 
and buyeth it ; with the fruit of her hands she plantcth a vine- 
yard, ^ * *<€he perceiveth that her merchandise is goodi her 
candle goeth not out by night. She layeth her hand to the 
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spindle, and hei hands liold the distaff. ^ ^ ^ She is not afraid 
of the snow for her household ; for all her household aio clothed 
with seal let. She makclh herself coveiings of tapestry: her cloth- 
ing is silk and purple, fCor husband is known, m the gates, when 
he sittelh among Uie elders of the knd. She maketh flue linen 
and selleth it ; and dclivereth girdles unto the merchant. Strength 
and honour aie her clothing j and she shall rejoice in time to 
come, # ^ Her children lise up and call her blessed; 

her husband also, and he praiseth her. ^ * Favour is 

deceitful and beauty vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. Give her of the fiuit of her hands, and 
let her own work praise her in die gates. ” And in Exodus 
xxxvi 30-3 5 , about b. c. 1500, we read of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, the master craftsmen of the first Temple:- — “And 
Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, tho Lord hath called 
by name Bezaleel, the son of TJri, the son of Hur, of the tube 
of Judah; and He hath filled him with the spit it of God in 
wisdom, in understanding, and knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; and to devise cmious works, 1o work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in Ihc cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of wood to make any manner of cunning work 
And He hath put in his heart that he may teadi, both he and 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of die tribe of Dan* Them 
hath He filled with wisdom of heart to work all manner of work 
of the engraver, and of the cunning woi'kman, and of the 
embroiderer, in blue and in purple, and in scarlet, and in fine 
linei\, and of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and 
of those that devise cunning woik.*’ These passages [and there 
ar€| numbers of the same description in Homer and Aristo- 
isska sufficient to prove the dose affinity of the primitive 
^Hindu* tivilifeiSidotL pf India, in the simpUdty and beauty of 
tho profbvqpd religiousness of its animating spirit, and 
of ^ many of its industrial firts, wiUi the 
"fhfcetiipiaj and with thatiof 
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Greece iti the heroic age al leasl j while even in the midsl of the 
growing coiruptions of iiiiperial Romo we find that Augustus 
Ccesar brought up Ihe females ol his family and household on 
the anticpie model, and wore no clothing but such as had been 
made by their hands. 

The researches of Mr. Feigusson have shewn that stone 
architecture in India does not begin before the end of the third 
century b.c. He has also drawn attention to the similaiity in 
ground plan, and in some instances in elevation, of Indian 
temples to Assyrian and Egyptian. He observes that if the 
desciiption given by Josephus of tlie temple at Jerusalem, 
rebuillby Herod, be read with apian such as that of Tinncvelly, 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that their coincidences 
arp not wholly accidental.^ In their grandeur and splendour 
of detail and in the labour bestowed on them for labour’s soke, 
the resemblance between the temples of Egypt and Madras 
is most remarkable. Not less startling are the traces of Assyrian 
art }n these temples, and Mr. Eergusson expresses Ihe opinion 
that, if we are to tiust to tradition or to naylhologyor to ethno- 
logical coincidences, it is xather to the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates than to the banks of the Nile that we should 
look fpr the immahula of what are foupd in Southern India. 
The minor arts of Madras are palpably derived from the 
temple architecture and oinamciilation of that Presidency, 
A Madras silver incense-^stickholder belonging to Mr. W, 
G. S. V. FitzGerald, formed of an antelope ln;nted by a 

^ The resemhlauce which the sanctuaries of some of these Soalhem Indian 
temples bear to the Holy of Holies of the Temple of Jenisolem is obvious. 
Xu the great temple of Chitlimbarum the object of worship is vacuum \iU)%yar 
There are numerous images of the Fuiauic god*, to he found in Che 
subsidiary shiines, hut the shrine of the temple vi only empty ipace. It is 
enclosed by a superb structure of bandal-wood, profusely decoiated with gold 
and silver plates. A thick curtain, gloiiously embroidered, scieens the in^ 
tenor horn all Witnau sight save diat of tlofi high priest only, who 3s pemutted 
to enter it but cmcc in every yeai, • 
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dog along a conventional flower stalk, and taken from tlic 
sculptures common on all Madras temples, is identical with 
some of the representations of hunting scenes on the Assyrian 
monuments given in Jlawlinson’s Afieient Monarchies. In 
this it is dear that India is the copyist. The knop and flower, 
or cone and flower, pattern is icpicsented, with local vaiia- 
tions, on early Indian monuments in the same form and general 
style as on the marbles of Assyria and in the Bharhut sculptures, 
^t least, the lotus is repeatedly represented in the identical half 
conventional foim in which we find it in the hieroglyphic 
paintings of Egypt. Here again it is obviously India which has 
copied from Assyria. It is quite possible, however, that some 
of the very forms in India which can be proved to be copied 
fiom Assyrian temples and palaces may have originally been 
canied into Egypt and Assyria on Indian, cotton or woollen 
fabrics and jewelry. 

The knop and flower pattern commonly found on Sindh 
pottery [i] is identical with the knop and flower pattern [ 2J on 




the Koyunjik palace doorway, figured in Rawlinson’s Ancimf 
Monarchies^ voL i, p. 417. In the same volume, at page 493, is 
a (iiCttUix breast ornament [3], on a royal robe, from a sculpture 
at Hinii;ud. Here the cone does not oltemato with a lotus 
flowet, but ii^ith the fan-like head of the Nor is the cone 

a lotus bud, but a larger representation of the fruit of the Mom. 

‘ ^ ^ pommon Persian glate [4], which may [cls^efly because 

^ *^<^ular,sVape of^tho^ two objects] be compared with 
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this breast ornament, the cone is developed into a foun conical 
in shape, but / 7 /->///-hke in detail, and the flower is nietamor'’ 
phosed into a strange Chinese style of scioll That it is the 



knop and flower pattern is proved beyond dispute by the curved 
line which unites the base of the knop with the base of the 
flower, and which is found survmng in ornametils derived li’om 
this pattern wlicm almost eveiy otlier trace of it has disappeared. 
A modification, in point, of this pattern is repeated on the inner 
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border of the plate. A very beautiful variation of the pattern 
is one of the commonest seen on Sindh tiles [5], in which the knop 
has become the regular Saracenic cone, and the flower is not the 
head of the Som^ or lotus, but a full-blown his. On Delhi and 
Cashmere shawl borders [6] the Z^^«-head-like flower often looks 
very like lift Shell on Renaissance mouldings. On these 
shawl borders the knop and flower are often also combined [7], 
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the knop becoming the pone or cypress-like trunk of a tree, 
the hrapches of which fan out like the fionds of the In 

some Indian and Peisian caipets the knop or 
cone throws out graceful JBbm fronds, one on 
either side, from the ends of which hangs a large 
flower, presenting the alternation of a branch- 
ing cone and flower* Every other branching 
cone is also, as it were, upside down, so Ural 
wc get a winding floriated line running in and 
out between each cone nnd flower, When the 
7 cone is large it is filled in with floial detail, as in 

Cajjhmere shawls, the characteiistic decoration of whiclr is the 
last bright consummate iiiQorcsccnce of the original Egyptian and 
Assyrian knop and flower pattern. A few engravings [S to 19] are 






added &OTri*Owen Jones^ Granmaf of Ornaineni^ to shew the 
modification of this pattern in Egyptian, Assyiian, Grech, ItaKan, 
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Reimssance and Indian ail The GiccK ‘‘honeysuckle and 
palmctte” scioll [is] simply Uil knop and dowci, as aic 
the Renaissance “ shell ” [14], and the “longue and dait/' 
and “egg and longue'' pittcins ol classical mouldings F.ong 
ago Mr, Feigusson pointed out [m his lUuAiahd TIandhooh of 
Aichitectiue vol 1, p 7] that on the “/«/" at Allahabad, the 
necking [20], immediately below the capital, icpiescnts with 
consideiable puiity the honeysuckle ornament of the Assyiians, 
which the Gieeks boiiowed from them with the Ionic oidei. 



Its foim IS derived oiiginally fiom the Dale JTom^ but ifc ically 
1 epi csents, conventionally, a flo wei lug lotus, as the Dhai hut 



sculpture? [21, 22] enable us to deteiraine. The “reel and 
bead" paltein mnntog along the lower bolder of the necking 
teprteents tl^ic lotus stalks One Chinese modification [23J of 
jthe k^op and flower pattern is very significant. The flowei 
is here a pomegranate* and the cones have become green pome- 
granate pnA'S i but, instead of being m their oiigmal Assyiian 
IJiey are a||:ached to ^Jie edge of the veimijlion coioUa, 
while theiis old places aie filled by a panel 
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foimeci by the curved lines, winch should luve joined the flower 
to the bud, limning down between tlie 
floweis in pauillel lincb to tin lowci edge 
of the patterned boidu. 

The Assyiian bieasl ornament figuied by 
Canon Hawlmson piovcs tlial the fan-hke 
patleui tlnowmg off its long stalked cones, 
ananged alternately lound the bolder with 
the largei cones, is the head of the Hcf/u, 
repiesented m the cenUe, and a multitude of 
lepiesentations of the in Rawlmson's 
Anaent Monaichu^ and Heiodotub, and on 
old Saiacenic and Sicilian biocadcs [24] prove that it is the 



24 


date-tree, that the long-stalked cones floniished out from 
It, and the large cones which altei^iate with it round the bolder 
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of this breast ornament, aie great du&tcis of dates, higUy 
convenUonahsed These cones are sometimes icplaccd by 
pomegianates, and, stiangc to say, the lice of life lepicscnted 
on modem Yarkand rugs is always a pomegianate tice. The 
cone figuied by Canon llawbnson, vol n, p. 212, as a pine 
apple js clearly a bunch of date5> buisting fiom its spatlie, Thife 
cone appeals on late Italian and early Renaissance biocadcs [25] 
Clowned, with flames using from the crown, and alternating 
with oak leaves, fioin which long-stalked acoins aie repiesented 
issuing foi th like the cones from the 
Umik and head of the date Horn. 

The original Horn was the bansbit Somu^ 
SarcQsiemma vtmmaky vel hevisHgmci^ a 
leafless [the rudimenlaiy leaves aie scaicely 
visible] scandent asclcpiad, ^vith its floweis 
collected m umbels, fan-like en stlhoudte^ a 
native of the southern slopes of the Cash 
meie Valley and Hindu KuMi, the fermented 
juice of which was the fust intox.icant of 
the Aiyan lace. It is still used as an 
intoxicant by the Biahmans, and the succulent stnlks aic chewed 
by weaiy wayfaicis to allay then thust IL is aclmiiably 
represented on the Assynan sculptuics [26], and in Rawlinson^s 
Anmni Monarchies^ vol 11, p 236, it is figmed twined veiy 
chaxacteiistically [27], although highly conventionally, about the 
date tree, forming the Tiee of Life,” AUief ah^ 01 grove,” sacred 
to Asshur, the Supreme Deity of the Assyiians, the Lord and 
Qtyer of Life Canon Rawlinson notices the resemblance of 
Iwad to the Gieek honeysuckle ornament, and adds, 
fi^u^peoli that the so called ‘flower’ ( 4 /?, honeysuckle) was 
in a representatioii of the bead of a palm-tree.” 

The Greek ornament [28] from the vase of 

6bvidtisly derived fronji the Assynaj. form of the 
was subsUtated for the original 
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Horn in Assyria, in consequence of the Aiyas finding that they 
could not naUiralise the true Horn plant, or because the date 
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yields a roore abundant intoxicating juice. Its fruit, also, 
would beconte the staff of life in the region Of the Euphrates 
Valley, arid hence would naturally be con- 
secrated to Asshur, as the “ Tree of Life.” 

Later, the vine took its place in Asia 
Minor and Greece. As the “Tree of 
Life” is associated in the Bible with the 
Serpent and the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, which brought deatlr 
into tlie world, so, it is very suggestive to 
see in Rawlinson, vol. ii, p. 167, the date Hm arranged alter- 
nately with a aerpent-encirded cypress [a 9], in the scene hr 
which an Assyrian king is feasting his queen in a bower {glariette) 
of the royal gukidens. 

In Egypt the knop and flower Vere represented by tlie data 

z 
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palm and Us fruit, by the lotus and its bud, and by the lotus 
flower and a bunch of grapes, or the lotus flower an<l a bnlVs 
head ; sojnetimes the flower by the papyrus lioad. In Owen 
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Jones’ Grawmar of Omammty Plate 4, Fig. 6, the ornament [30], 
which looks like a lotu^hoaded form of some 
sort is proved to be a dale, by the ripjAcd 
mass of rod and green hanging down 9ne 
side of it, representing the ii[)e fiuelificalion 
of the dale bursting from its spalhc. That 
the ripple is taken from the zig-zag of iho 
branching date stallcs, any l^olanist will see. 
On the momnnents, the Phmmcian Venus 
Chiun [Amos v. a 6] is sliewn, presenting 
snakes to Remphan or Moloch, the Author 
of Death, and lotus flowers to Khern, the 
Author of Life, on whose altar we find the 
Tree of Life represented by a Loto-Papyxo- 
30 Palmheadcd plant form, with a Cyprus form, 
evidently derived from the lotus bud, on either side, and guarded 
by the cabiri^ which Suggested to the Hebrews the Cherubim, placed 
at the East of the Garden of Eden, to keep the way of the Tree of 
Wfe» and to the.rGteeks ‘ 4 he dog" Cerberus, tliat guarded the 
entrance to Hades. The Tree of life is repi'esenfrsd throughout 
ahd and Fjenaassance art It is still 
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represented on the commonest Spanish and Portuguese eailhcn^ 
>vare by a green tree that looks exactly like a Noah's aik tree; 
but it invariably springs from two curved horns, which betray the 
secret. In India the knop and flower change like the transforma- 
tions of a dream. Indeed, in Hindu art imagination is let loose 
as ill a dream. In the Amravati and Bharhut sculptures the 
transformations go on under your eye, and reveal the whole 
mystery. The cone is generally the lotus bud, and the clcijhant 
is never represented in carved stone withom it in its trunk. 
Sometimes the cone of budding plantain fruit lakes its place. 
The flower is generally the lotus represented en sUhouettey like a 
fan, or full-faced ; and sometimes the fan-like form of the Date 
Horn is given to the peacock's tail, and to the many-headed 
Cobra; and not only these cobra heads, but the water-lily is 
represented in true honeysuckle form. The cone is also repre- 
sented by the mango and jack. In short, anything full of 
the glory of life becomes the symbol of life. The peacock's 
tail, the lotus flower, the jack, the nutritious and uncloying 
plantain, the luscious golden mangoj the Lhyrsus-like clusters 
of the flowers of the cadamha^ and tlie sacred fig, throwing 
down rootlets from every branch; which take root again and 
spring u]) in forests round the parent stem, all are natural ahd 
obvious symbols of life* The melon-shaped finial on the pagodas 
of Indian temples, taken directly from a water vessel, is, I 
believe, derived from the unripe fruit of Nymphma nibra. We 
have, however, to *be on our watch for the vagaries of Hindu 
imagination. The entire leaf of the jack, Ariocafpus ijitegnfoliay 
is represented so swollen and bursting with life aS to pass into 
the divided leaf of the Bread Pruit Tree, vuisa. 

Again, we find the calkins of the jack, from which the long 
pendent ornaments worn by elephants in front of their ears 
are modelled, represented hanging out of the flowers, and from 
the fi:uit of-nthe lotus, from the ^branches of the sacred fig, 
and about the itngay and frisuluf which I believe to he the 
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combined Itnga and yoni. In the eailici sciilptincs a lotus plant 
[31I IS lepiesented issuing fiom the piobosus of an elephant, 
the stalk junning along in an undulating line, between the 
cuives of which the flowei is seen alternately in full face and 
en Silhouette^ in the most supcib style of conventional ait. In 
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the Bhaihut sculptures, a lotus spiings ui the same way fiom an 
elephant, and its floweis alternate with the jack and mango , and 
between each lotus “flowei and whatever liuit tal^cs the place 
of the “ knop ” 01 cone, wc have 1 cpresentations of tho 
Buddhistic fables 01 jafaka^ , while the fiuitful mystic lotus is 
repiesented pouiiiig dov^n all inannci of good things, mclutliiig 
jeweliy in countk&s foims In one place a woman in a Uos, 
reminding one of the women in tho l^gyiiti.in I'lee of lafc, 
IS pouiing walei into a maiA hands, fiom a veritable “tea- 
pot” In the Amravati and Takht-ibhai sculptures the lotus 
stalk IS looped up m festoons by dwarfs, as we sec similar 
festoons, in Roman architectuial remains, held up by genu The 
Takht-i-bhai sculptures were doubtless influenced by Gicek 
examples, 01 were executed Under Gieek direction , but the 
intercourse with Assyria will leally account for a good deal 
that looks like Greek mspiration in India, just as U is now 
evident that the ornamental details of Greek sculptuies also 
wer6 derived from Assyiia The “knotted ropc*^ pattern 
may have been taken from the knots m the stalks of the cones 
issui’^g from the stem and head of the Date and the 

W^dg^ alternate dark^ an 1 light, from the ^conventional 

iJ|^|^fehtat3ion pf the leaf sc&is on the stem of the Date 
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the Ashtrah oi “Grove” of the Assyrians, paiticulaily the 



mediseyal r^resentation of the Qross, as the tree with 
leaves for the healing of the natiens. 
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Sometimes on Persian rugs Ihc entire Uce is represented, but 
generally it would be past all recognition but for smaller lepre- 
sentations of it within the larger. In Yarkand cariicts, however, 
it is seen filling the whole centre of the carpet, siatk and stiff 
as if cut out in metal In Persian art, and in Indian art derived 
frona Persian, the tree becomes a beautiful flowering plant, or 
simple sprig of flowers \ but in Hindu art it remains in its hard 
architectural form, as seen in temple lamps, and the models in 
brass and copper of the Sacred Fig as the Tree of Life, On 
an embroideied Indian bag it is represented in two forms, one 
like a notclied Noah^s ark tree [35], and the other branched 
like the temple candelabra [36]. In this bag the cone [37] is 
represented with the trees. 

It is not difficult to conjecture how thc.se religious 
symbols of the first woiship of the Aryan race, afterwards 
darkened and polluted in Turanian India and Lgypt and 
Assyria by a monstrous and obscene symbolism, came to be 
universally adopted in the art ornamentation of the East. 
They originated in the embroidered liangijiga and veils worked 
by women for the temples, which they embroidered with the 
representation of the symbol of tho deity worshipped. 

The women who wove hangings for tire grove,’* or 
are alluded to in 2 Kings xxiil 7. They probably embroidered 
on cut patterns, and* worked the larger patterns in appliquk 
into their work ; and they cut the patterns by folding the cloth 
double, so as by one undulating or zig-zag cut to get a two-sided 
symmetrical pattern. Nor is this entirely conjecture. This 
method is everjTwhete practised among the artistic peasantry 
pf Eufopei I have a Humber of such patterns, which I once 
saw a ferdnch peasant boy catting out in paper and throwing up 
Into the wanton wind to while away the time. It happens that 
^they all of trees^ cypresses and other trees, with the cross intro- 
j <!(;u^din the i;UD8t strange conventional manner abouirtiiem, trees, 
^ of life and death. The method of cutting out patterns in 
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this way loiuls lo porpoUiato a .symincUii'al anti leciant^iilar repre- 
scntalion ofoinameiU. I’lio Noah’s mklikolroe, on the Pintlari 
bag, ib ceiUiinly ckviveil fiom a bit of paper or rlotli folded and 
cut tTOSbw.xyb anti then notched, lie thib as it may, the knop and 
flower ])allern, and the Tiee of life i^altein i)civade all 
decorative ait, and by direct deiivation from the Absyriaii 
lotus and lotus bud, and Ashcrah cone, but no longer as 
symbols, I’liis absence of symbolism is the weakness of 
modern European decoration, as indeed it xvas of Grecian ; and 
yet what conventional form is more beautiful than the Erencli 
Fleiir-d^lh^ more beautiful and worshipful than the Tudor rose, 
or than such heraldic symbols as the cross crosslet; and the 
most natural decoration for wall papers, curtains, and book 
lining papers, would be, for people who could afford it, to use 
family arms, alone, or in combination with national symbols, 
and conventionalised representations of national flowers and 
animals. But no symbols can approach in beauty of fcim 
and meaning to the knop and flower, and the Jdoni of Assyria 
and, purified of all local taint of Asshur, Ashtoreth or Astarte, 
they belong to all the Aryan races in the old woild and the 
new. They are the most ancient badges of the Aryan race, but 
in India their employment in oinamenlalion, under the influence 
of the Puranic mythology, was for ages sabordinated to that 
of the monstrous idol \swam{\ shapes of the Dravidian south; 
and it was by the Persianised or Arianised Arabs, Afghans, and 
Mongols [Turkomans], that their use was reintroduced as pre- 
dominant forms in Indian decoration, wherever, throughout 
Hindustan and the Dakhan, Mahommedanism prevails. They 
are seen figured everywhere in Oriental art, and we cannot 
take up a talisman of Egypt, a Syrian silk, an alabastron 
of Persian perfumes, or a Persian dlluminated MS,, or carpet^ 
a Cashmere shawl, an Indian jewel, or Kincob^ any of the 
great store these splendid and precious stuffs, and arms, 
and vessels of wrought gold and silver, herein described, on 
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which we do not find them itiuescntccl, as the acknowledgment 
in then oiiginal use at least, of the Divine Authoi and I'lmslicr 
of eveiy good and perfect woik ^ undci foims, lakc,n fiom the 
most majestic of lices and the most giaccful of floweis, and 
whieh express more simply, directly, and fully than can any 
foim of words, the wisdom and beneficence of the Cicatoi 
and the gladness and piaise of men. Thus Indian Ait, in 
every decorative detail, Aiyan or Tuiaman, bears witness to 
the universal conviction that the chaiactcr of man's being and 
destiny is supeinatuial, and tliat human duty, and all tliat 
gives to daily intercouisc the chaim of art and grace of culture, 
possess then icalUy and true meaning only m the purposes of a 
life beyond life. 


TUE END. 
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The Bank receives Money on Deport, Buys and Sells Bills of ExchaDge, issues Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes, and transacts Banking and Agency Business In connection ivith 
the Ease. 


In India*. 
„ CavtoN 


BRANCHES AND SUB^RANCHES: 

...Bombay, Calcutta. Madras, and In Tiia Straits. Singapoie, Penang. 
Rangoon. „ Java. Batavia. 

....Colombo. Kandy, Galte, Matale. .hiva Hong Kong, Shangoal. 

I>|P0SIT AGBNCV-*ia8, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON BANKERS: 

BANK OF ENGLAND. LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON IVLUSEUM 

SCIENCE AND ART HANDBOOKS. 

VUBLI&HED FOR THE COMMI'ITEE OF COUNCIL ON liDUCATION 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN, By Juan E. Riano, 

Kunieious Woodcuts. Laige ciown 8vo. 4 ^. 

GLASS. By A. Nesbitt. Illustiated. Large ciow Svo. a^. 6//, 

GOLD AND SILVERSMITPIS’ WORK. By J. H. Pollen. 
Numeious Woodcuts. Laige ciown Svo. 2 S. 6^. 

BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, E.S.A. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Large ciown Svo. 6 d. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Prepaiation, Commercial UscSj 
and Value. By T. L, SimmoNds, Ltuge ciowu Svo, •js, 6 eft 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Souiccs, Constituents, and Uses 
of Food. By A. H. Cuuecii, M.A,, Okou. lAtge cvowu Svo, 3^. 

TEXITLE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 
With numeioub Woodcuts, J^aigc ciown Svo. 2s» 6^^, 

IVORIES; ANCIENT AND MEDI/IilVAL. By William 
Maskbll, With numerous Woodcuts. t*argo ciown Svo. ax* 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 
WORK. By J. H. PoLLRN, With numerous Woodcuts. T^arge orovm 
Svo, ^s, 6 a* 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drurv E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With numc- 
TOUb Woodcttte. Laige Clown Svo. aj*. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, By Carl Engel. With nume- 
rovES Woodcuts. Large crown Svo. 2 s* 6 d* 

MANUAL OF DESIGN. By Gilbert R. Reuoravb. With 

Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s* 6 d* 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred CkampeaUx. With Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo. ap. (W. 

TSliR INDUSTRIAL ARTS r Historical Sketches* With ^42 
l^hustratton^. 7^. 

e 

ChJIpmAII and ItAXI., LmttsKp, 183 . pjccadildy. 
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THE HINDOO PANTHEON. 


MESSRS. PROCTER & CO. 

Have in their possession nearly the whole 
of the Hindoo Gods as Illustrated in this 
Guide. The Famine, which devastated certain 
parts of India last year, having forced the 
Hindoos to part with even their family Gods. 


INDIAN ART GALLERY, 

185, OXFOBD STREET, near Orchard Street. 
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INDIAN ART GADLEBY. 

POTTERY. 


HALLA 

.... BLUE. 

TATTA 

.... BROWN. 

SCINDE 

.... GREEN. 

PUNJADB .... 

.... BLUE. 

AZIMGHAR . - . 

.... BLACK. 

DELHI 

.... BLUE. 

PEROZSHAH. • . 

BpSS. 


Platters, Vases, and Flower Pors, 
as on Plates 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, of this Guide, 
at present on view- 


METALS, 

INLAID Lac on Brass. 

INLAID Silver on Zinc. 

INLAID Silver on Copper. 

ONLAID Silver on Lead. 

INLAID Silver on Steel. 

INLAID Gold on Steel. 

BEN ABES Polished Brass. 

P1.ATTERS, Vases, Candlesticks, and Flower, Pots of the 
above combinations of Metals. A fine Collection of the above 
on view at onr Galleries. 


PROCTER & CO., 

OXPOItD STBEEI^, near Orchard Street. 
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INDIAN. A£T OALLNRY. 


JEWELLERY. 

Luokuow Silver Bangles. 

Luclmow Grilt Bangles. 

Agra Silver Necldaoes. 

Delhi Mat Collarettes. 

Cuttack FUigree Brooches. 

Pearl and Torquoise Necklaces. 

Buby and Diamond Necklaces. 

Je3npore Enamel Bracelets. 

Jade and Baby Pendants. 

Tiger Claw Earrings. 

Niue Cem Armlets. 

Malwa Silver Bracelets. 

Poona Silver Bangles. 

Surat Silver Armlets. 

Ahmedahad Silver Necklots. 

Trichiaopoly Gold Swamy. 

Necklaces and Pendants, 
as on Plates 44, 45, 49, go, S^. 53. 54, of this Guide, 
at present on view in these Galleries. 

Commissions for the productions from India of any particular 
kind of Gold or Silver Indian Jewellery that Messrs. Procter 
& Co, may not have in stock readily undertaken. 


PROCTER & 00., 

Isa, OXFOBD STBEET» near Orchard Street. 
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INDIAN ART DALLEBY. 


Carved Blackwood Furniture. 

Maid Ma hr atta Swords. 

Maid Gutch Shields. 

Maid Baroda Daggers. 

Biyderabad Wool Bugs. 

Ahmedahad Cotton Carpets. 

Agra Cotton Settringies. 

Madras Fibre Mats. 

Indian Caste Figures. 

Cotton Animal Dolls. 

Vizagapatam Ivory Carvings. 

Surat Carved Boxes. 

Scinde Lac Boxes. 

Cashmere Fainted Boxes. 

Tiger SMn Bugs. 

Aromatic Fibre Fans. 

Articles 

as on J?lates 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, of this Guide, 
at present on view in these Galleries. 




PROCT^IR &; GO., 

OXFOBD STKUBT. Mkr Orchard Street. 




